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HERE are styles in political thought, 
| which change almost as swiftly 

as in women’s clothes, which are 
more costly, and which, while they no 
more effect fundamental principles than 
the length of a skirt changes human 
nature, do have great, immediate effects 
upon business. The Farm Board could 
not possibly tamper successfully with 
the world prices of agricultural staples. 
The splendid graft of the American 
Legion did not end the depression. Yet 
these fashionable bits of legislation were 
hailed by our political Beau Brummels as 
the last word in relief. We all know that 
they were expensive extravagances just 
about as useful as a pair of green 
lizard-skin slippers. 


— need not be a Worth or a Poiret 

to forecast some of the political 
styles that will be introduced in Wash- 
ington next season. There will be a 
dazzling parade of mannikins displaying 
all sorts of plain and fancy doles for the 
unemployed. Under most elite patron- 
age a grand opening will be held of 
bonus cloaks to hide the naked greed of 
treasury raiders. A salon de luxe will 
exhibit the newest style in tariffs, the 
old modes of Jefferson and Wilson 
furbished up with up-to-date trimmings 
of international co-operation. 


| 9 pee proposals and a revision of the 
tariff downwards are inevitable 
topics for the next Congress. Thousands 
of men are out of work, utterly unable 
to secure employment, who never before 
faced this bitter situation. What is 
more natural than that they should 
turn to the Federal Government for 
relief? They have recent precedent 
enough, and they will find enough vote 
seekers and Administration obstruction- 
ists to present their pleas. England’s 
experience will weigh as little with these 
as Brazil’s coffee experiment did with 
the Farm Board advocates. Lower 
tariff has been in the air some time, and 
the theoretically perfect case for free 
trade will be tellingly put forward with 
reckless disregard of the fact that every 
industrial nation in the world is today 
raising tariff walls to foster their own 
industries and keep their own popula- 
tions busy. 


W° HAVE heard a great deal of late 
about the need for American 
industry to plan and organize to execute 
a program of sound reconstruction. It 
reminds us of the talk of dress reform. 
We shall doubtless struggle along, un- 
willing victims of the style makers. We 
shall be the greater fools because we 
know just about what we may expect. 
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(Crystals) 
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(Granular) 
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(Crystals) 
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t’s a great game 


Don’t be one of the mystified men, use 
Natural Products and know the trick of 
making quality products that keep your 


competitors guessing. 


Natural Bichromates and Chrome Prod- 
ucts are made of blended ores. They 
offer you Natural advantages obtainable 


from no other source. 


NATURAL PRODUCTS REFINING Co. 


904 Garfield Ave. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Natural 


BICHROMATES + CHROME PRODUCTS 








BICHROMATES 
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Spiritless Seven bidders for the Muscle 
Bidding Shoals nitrate plant, and more 

of them representing power than 
chemical interests, indicates quite clearly that 
the true worth of this white elephant of the 
Government is very thoroughly understood. 
It is hardly to be expected that the Allied 
interests would feel that it was worthwhile to 
make an investment in the obsolete Alabama 
plant simply to protect their own investment 
at Hopewell, but it is interesting to note that 
American Cyanamid, who of all chemical 
operating companies in a position to even 
consider an enterprise of the magnitude of 


Muscle Shoals is certainly a most logical: 


bidder, has not as yet submitted figures. It is 
also interesting to note that Mr. Ford, the 
original bidder of all, is conspicuous by his 
absence, and that none of the cooperative 
farmers’ organizations, who were expected to 
grasp eagerly at this opportunity to go into 
the fertilizer business on their own account, 
have as yet submitted a bid. 

While it is encouraging to the fertilizer and 
chemical industries to note this proper ap- 
preciation of the economics of Muscle Shoals, 
as revealed by the bidding, there is, neverthe- 
less, a danger in the lack of interest displayed. 
If the efforts of Congress to dispose of the 
plant become frantic, it is possible that terms 
will be granted so extremely favorable as to 
amount to a very substantial subsidy to the 
operator. If Mr. Hobb’s committee were hope- 
ful that this eall for bids was going to be the 
final and satisfactory solution to the problem, 
they must by now be thoroughly disillusioned. 


Market or 
Menace ? 


There is no truth in Russia. 
That is, in part, why she has 
furnished material for endless 
debate which leads seemingly only to violent 
partisanship. One simply cannot be indifferent 
to so huge, so exciting, so contradictory a 
fact—but what fact ? 

The Soviets and their Five-year Plan have 
been the most frequently written about and 
freely discussed current topic for the past 
year, yet the conclusions drawn have been ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. With chemicals an 
important section of their industrialization 
scheme, it is necessary to reckon with them 
in any plans of our own for the next ten years, 
and a good deal will undoubtedly depend upon 
our ability to determine correctly and well 
in advance whether we shall regard them as 
profitable customers or implacable enemies. 

It is possible to muster a few definite facts 
and dependable figures helpful in forming an 
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opinion. Whatever the ideals or motives of 
the Five-year Plan, its practical financing, 
since foreign loans or long-term credits were 
plainly impossible, was predicted upon the 
export of the products of Russian forests, 
mines, and farms. The cascade of commodity 
prices during the past two years has therefore 
been quite as serious a problem for Stalin 
and his aides as for the financiers and indus- 
trialists of the despised capitalistic world. 
More than this, Russian wheat exports—de- 
spite all the hullabaloo of last winter—have 
actually declined from a pre-war average of 
165 million bushels to 93 million for the season 
ending last August first: and this in the face 
of a record for-all-time crop of one billion and 
94 million bushels, and of the vital withdrawal 
of our American exportable surplus from 
world competition, thanks to the price pegging 
of our Farm Board. The breakdown of 
foreign sales of that very commodity of which 
Russia has long been the world’s greatest 
seller is indicative of the difficulties which the 
Soviets are facing. Furthermore, it is plain 
that the progress of the Five-year Plan has 
not been up to schedule; and, what is vastly 
more significant, the industrial system it 
would introduce is illy fitted to meet Russian 
conditions as they exist. The inadequacy of 
transportation, the lack of technically trained 
men, the ineptness of the worker, the general 
lack of industrial experience, organization and 
discipline are difficulties as real as lack of 
capital. Time can surmount these obstacles. 
But it is doubtful whether the Soviets have 
cash or credit, granting they have the courage 
and endurance, to persist until such time as 
their system will work with sufficient smooth- 
ness to produce ‘‘an exportable surplus over 
the needs of the people’. Broad departures 
from the communistic ideals, adopted as 
practical measures, are clear indication of 
the jerky, uncertain progress of the Five-year 
Plan. 

Such signs have certainly tempered Amer- 
ican opinion during the past three months, 
and there is a growing belief that there is no 
immediate industrial threat in Russian com- 
petition. A too-easy-going tolerance has taken 
the place of panicky fear. The sensible mean 
between these extremes recognizes that in- 
dustrially Russia does not appear to be 
dangerous; but that there is complete incom- 
patability between their politico-social beliefs 
and ours. Again, time alone can solve the 
problem; but it is worth remembering that 
the clash of opposing ideals is as frought with 
combative possibilities as the competitions of 
rival producers. 
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Encouraging is the re- 
sponse of state legisla- 
tures to the forward step 
requiring the use of the term “‘nitrogen”’ 
in place of “ammonia” in connection 
with the sale of commercial fertilizers. 
The control laws in thirty-two states now 
require “nitrogen” and prohibit the use of 
“ammonia”. Both the Middle West and the 
Southwest have been on a nitrogen basis for 
some time. As a result of a conference of 
control officials and fertilizer manufacturers 
held last May it is confidently expected that 
the Northeastern states will fall in line on 
January 1, 1932. This will leave five states, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida 
and Alabama on an ‘‘ammonia”’ basis. Only 
two of this group, South Carolina and Florida, 
require “ammonia” analyses by law. The 
five states still outside the fold are very 
large consumers of mixed fertilizer and their 
adoption of the plan is essential to the final 
success of the movement. 

The National Fertilizer Association has led 
the fight for the more sensible method of 
computing nitrogenous plant food content, 
and has recently addressed an open letter to 
the trade urging further cooperation by both 
producers and consumers to the end that the 
entire country may be on a uniform basis. 

No sensible reason has been advanced in 
opposition. It is merely the old problem of 
overcoming inertia. Where it is felt that some 
confusion may occur, it is a very simple 
matter to state in parenthesis the percentage 
of ammonia until such time as buyers are 
thoroughly acquainted with the change. Where 
prices are quoted on a per unit basis, the price 
of ammonia could also be given in parenthesis. 
Nitrogen, not ammonia, is the commodity being 
purchased. It is logical then that analyses 
should be on a “nitrogen’”’ basis exclusively. 


‘«‘Nitrogen” vs 
<4mmonia”’ 


An International 
Viewpoint 


“Chemical Age”’ (Lon- 
don) reviewing editori- 
ally present conditions 

Europe states, ‘No branch of industry 
is more directly concerned with the Euro- 
pean situation—and with the German 
situation, because just now it is the center of 
the European situation—than the chemical 
industry of this country’. To a lesser degree 
this is true also of the American chemical 
industry. In the summer issue of the I. C. I. 
Magazine appears a Summary and interpreta- 
tion of the international chemical situation. 
“If Germany crashes, we all crash.” It is 
well to bear in mind that the author was look- 
ing at the question from a chemical viewpoint 
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and was simply stating an inevitable conclu- 
sion based on close observation of existing 
conditions. 

Our position in chemical export trade is 
not unimportant. We stand next to Germany 
in the list of nations selling chemicals and 
allied products in foreign markets. Neverthe- 
less we will not permanently increase our 
export tonnages by one pound by the em- 
barrassment of European countries and the 
possible attending difficulties of chemical 
manufacturers in these countries. American 
quality, American business methods and Amer- 
ican ingenuity must be relied on to carry 
forward our export business. Let us help 
wherever we can. Nationally we have proved 
that prosperity is dependent upon individuals 
and corporations making satisfactory profits. 
The same line of reasoning is sound 
internationally. 


Quotation Marks 


It still remains true that the potential use of nitrogen 
in agriculture is almost without limit, and that there 
is immense scope still for its profitable employment. 
But the agriculturist—usually a slow-moving creature 
—requires to be educated in the nitrogen habit, and 
then he must be sufficiently in funds to undertake the 
purchase. The return on expenditure is sure, but ex- 
penditure of any kind in the present condition of 
agriculture is not popular. So, although the ultimate 
future of the nitrogen industry may be quite safe, the 
immediate future is a little troublesome, and we shall 
have to wait for recovery with patience, infused with 
confidence.—The Chemical Age (London). 

We seem to be at a period of great confusion with 
everyone hustling in out of the rain with very little 
trading atmosphere present. In the meantime 
Nature stands prepared to give the world a splendid 
living almost on any level that mankind cares to 
conceive just as soon as we settle down to accept what 
is offered, and secure general education and intel- 
ligence enough to become sane consumers and _ pro- 
ducers.—Canadian Chemistry and Metallurgy. 


Fifteen Years Ago 


(From our issue of September 1916) 





Bayer & Co. announces that it will commence action against 
concerns making acetyl salicylic acid (aspirin). 

Congress enacts a tariff for the protection of the coal-tar 
products industry. 

Fifty-third convention of the A. C. 8. is held in New York 
City, Sept. 25 to 30 in conjunction with the second Chemical 
Exposition. 

Marx & Rawolle incorporate a $1,000,000 company. 


Marden, Orth & Hastings commence operations in their new 
Newark, N. J., plant. 
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Solvents are in a period of transition. In no other indus- 
trial chemical division are more changes likely to occur in 
Trichlorethylene, one of the newer 
solvents, is described in detail for the first time in the 
English language by Messrs. Carlisle and Coyle. 
chemical and physical properties of ‘Tri’ offer valuable 
possibilities to our chemists to add to the many important 
commercial uses already developed. 


the next few years. 


OLVENTS, other than the older petroleum sol- 
vents, are coming into more general practice in 
industry. This wider application is due to 

several factors chief of which are the following: 

1. The demands for a safe solvent, that is, one 
which is not flammable, nor explosive or capable 
of forming explosive mixtures with air under all 
conditions of use. 

2. The introduction of the proper closed equipment 
including recovery systems to utilize econom- 
ically these newer solvents. 

Progress in solvents in this country has been, until 
comparatively recently, at a leisurely pace. Petrol- 
eum solvents were comparatively cheap, no drastic 
restrictions existed on their use, and ordinary forms 
of equipment could be utilized. Further, extraction 
processes of the time did not require any better sol- 
vents than the older types. But all this has changed 
in the last decade, because of the better class of 
extraction work, which had to be carried out 
economically. 


Before discussing the trend to new solvents, it 
might be well to review the principles of extraction, to 
consider why the modern processes and equipment 
have been evolved to meet a changing condition in 
industry. Generally speaking, the process of extrac- 
tion is essentially a diffusion process in which material 
is transferred from one phase to another. The most 
common example of extraction is the isolation of fats 
and oils from native material by extraction with a 
volatile solvent. 

The early extraction processes were devised to 
remove residual fats and oils from material which had 
received a preliminary expression treatment to expel 


1Mgr., Chemical Dept. *%Service Engineer, Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Trichlorethylene 


By P. S. Carlisle’ and Thomas Coyle’ 








The 








the fatty material. The fatty material remaining in 
the press cake after expression was commonly 10-25 
per cent of the initial fatty content. If we consider 
the expression of flax seed for its linseed oil as an 
example, a residue of 10-25-per cent of oil in the press 
sake did not make for an efficient oil recovery. For 
that reason further treatment of the cake was neces- 
sary; usually this was an extraction process. 

Solvent extraction for the removal of oils, greases 
and a number of organic compounds increased in use, 
to such an extent that in some of the newer methods, 
the preliminary mechanical or pressing step has been 
entirely eliminated. The rapidity and completeness 
of extraction, large yields of highest quality oils, low 
labor costs, and the large amount of material that can 
be handled with small installations were responsible 
for this trend. 

In order to handle properly all classes of material, 
both the percolation and agitation methods of solvent 
extraction were developed commercially and are 
commonly used in industry. In the percolation 
extractors, the solvent is percolated over stationary 
material; in the agitation method both the material 
and solvent are kept in constant motion by mechanical 
methods. 

No basie difference exists between apparatus used 
in plants for extraction of oil and apparatus used in 
laboratory scale extraction units. The operation 
consists of extracting the fats with a volatile solvent, 
and recovering the fats and oils so extracted by distil- 
lation. The solvent distilled is recovered. 

Extraction processes were used for isolating fats 
and oils from material which had received no previous 
treatment, also for the removal of oil from materials 
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which could not be subjected to high pressures, or 
which could be damaged by exposure to high tempera- 
tures. 

Extraction has been accelerated only because 
chemical industry has made available at economic 
price, suitable solvents. Older solvents, charac- 
terized chiefly by their ability to ‘dissolve’ would not 
do, for most often they were chemical mixtures which 
had no definite boiling range and also left high boiling 
residues which contaminated the final products. All 
of which had great bearing on the adoption of the 
newer solvents, all of which are definite chemical 
compounds. 


Characteristics of Extraction Solvents 


All of the properties of a solvent have some bearing 
on the characteristics which determine its suitability 
for extraction work. Although for specifie extraction 
processes the choice of solvent is influenced by the 
nature of the material undergoing extraction, the type 
of apparatus employed, the initial cost of the solvent 
and material, and by other factors, adherence to the 
following characteristics of the “‘ideal’’ solvent deter- 
mines its general value: High solvent power, rapid 
rate of penetration, ease of separation from extracted 
matter, economical recovery, high stability, low 
toxicity and non-inflammability. 

These characteristics are determined by certain 
inherent properties of the solvent, some of which 
influence more than one factor. The most important 
properties are: specific gravity, latent heat of vapori- 
zation, specific heat of liquid, boiling point, vapor 
pressures and surface tension. 

Examination of the above requirements shows that 
the older flammable solvents cannot be considered. 
Europeans have long recognized this and as a result 
their extraction processes have developed largely 
along lines of use of the chlorinated hydrocarbons. 
In Germany and England non-inflammable solvents 
are used. From their experience, many of our Amer- 
ican processes have been developed. 

Chlorinated hydrocarbons are chlorine derivatives 
of methane, ethane and ethylene. Chloroform and 
carbon tetrachloride, two members of the group, have 
been known for many years and enjoyed some com- 
mercial application, but comparatively high price and 
improper equipment have kept them from wide 
utilization until recent times. The most promising 
member of this group is Trichlorethylene, commonly 
known as “Tri.’’ This solvent has most of the 
“ideal’’ requirements and its properties are such that 
it meets many exacting conditions of use. 

Trichlorethylene was first prepared in 1864 by 
Ii. Fischer on treating hexachlorethane with zine and 
dilute sulphuric acid. This method of preparation 
never came into commercial use, and in fact no com- 





early determined and its broad applicability predicted. 

In 1905 a German patent for the manufacture of 
“Tri” was taken out. In 1906 a British patent 
appeared, both of which patented methods were for 
the preparation of Tri by treating acetylene tetra- 
chloride (Tetrachlorethane) with lime or caustic 
liquor to split off an HCI group. As soon as com-‘ 
mercial manufacture was started, bringing economic 
prices, ‘‘Tri’’ came into wide use for all types of 
extraction and cleaning work, and has continued to 
grow in favor as new uses for it have been developed. 
In England, ‘Tri’ is marketed under the trade name 
of Westrosol. 

In 1925 the manufacture of ‘“‘Tri’”’ in America was 
started by R. & H. The application of ‘“‘Tri’” for com- 
mercial processes has been just as rapid here as it was 
abroad, its adoption being largely influenced by the 
same characteristics of non-inflammability, high sol- 
vent action, stability, non-corrosive action, easy and 
economical recovery, and mild physiological action. 

“Tri” is a clear water-white liquid, with a sweet 
odor, a density of 1.4762 at 15°/4° C (1 gallon weighs 
12.25 lbs.), and a boiling point of 86.7° C (188° F) at 
760 mm. pressure. It is a powerful solvent for many 
types of organic materials and readily mixes with most 
other solvents although it is practically immiscible 
with water. 


Physical Properties 


Formula CoH Clg 
Molecular Weight 131.4 
Color Water White 
Specific Gravity Temp. Sp. G. referred to 
0 °C 1.4996 water at 4°C) 
15 °C. 1.4762 
30 °C 1.4514 
45 °CC 1.4262 
59.5 °C 1.3997 
Pounds per Gallon 12.25 
Vapor Density 0.277 pounds per cu. ft. (90°C) 
3.6 cu.ft. per pound (90°C) 
Refractive Index 1.4777 (Sodium light at 19.8°C) 
, 1.479141 (17°C) 
Viscosity 25°C 0.5500 Centipoises 
50°C 0.446 (water=0.89 at 


25°C) 
75°C 0.371 
86.7°C (188 °F) 
-88.0°C (-126°F) 
0.001193 at ordinary temp. 
58 Cal. per Kg. 
104.5 B.t.u. per pound 
0.233 (18°C) Cal/Kg/°C or 
0.256 (30°C)B.t.u. /Ib. /°F 
Heat Conductivity (liquid at 0.0672 B.t.u. per sq. ft., per ft. 

64°F) per deg. F. per in. 

Dielectric Constant 3.42 


te 


Boiling Point 

Freezing Point 
Coefficient of expansion 
Heat of vaporization 


Specific Heat (liquid) 


Nine and a quarter pounds of ‘‘Tri’’ can be vaporized 
by the same amount of heat required to evaporate 
one pound of water. The boiling point changes by 
0.042°C. per mm. of mercury pressure change. 


Solubility of Water in Tri 


Temperature g. Water Per 100 g. Tri 
ra . 


mercial method was developed until the beginning + zs rape 
: como) . u Uso 
of the present century. The properties of “Tri” were 28 82 0.035 
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The purity, low boiling point, and narrow distilla- 
tion range (less than 1 Centigrade degree) of commer- 
cial Tri permit the ready removal of last traces from 
extracted matter. The material so extracted, and 
the material from which extraction is made, can safely 
be used in the preparation of foodstuffs. 

“Tri’’ is used for extracting edible and inedible oils, 
removal of caffeine from coffee, for purifying drugs 
and chemicals, for dry-cleaning raw and _ finished 
fabrics, for scouring textiles, for degreasing wool, 
leather, metals and miscellaneous articles, as a spotting 
agent, as a base solvent for soaps, as an insecticide 
and sterilizer, for analytical determinations, and as a 
raw material for the preparation of other chemicals. 
“Tri’’ also serves as the base solvent in many pastes, 
polishes, cleaning compounds and paints. It also 
possesses refrigerating properties. 

Chemically, ‘‘Tri’’ possesses thermal stability even 
at temperatures considerably higher than its boiling 
point. Water in any amount at ordinary or moderately 
elevated temperatures does not decompose ‘Tri.’ 
At ordinary temperatures, a top layer of water on 
Tri has a stabilizing effect in that it protects ‘‘Tri” 
from oxidation. ‘Tri’? has no corrosive action of 
industrial importance on common metals such as iron, 
steel, copper, tin, lead and aluminum, even when 
water in any amount is present. 

Like other chlorinated hydrocarbons, ‘Tri’? vapors 
are mildly intoxicating. The hazard of ‘Tri’ to 
health is considered to be less than that of chloroform 
and a number of petroleum solvents in common use. 
All available evidence indicates that “Tri” is non- 
cumulative in its effect. In using ‘‘Tri’” or other 
volatile solvents, provisions should be made for 
adequate ventilation in and about the process. ‘‘Tri”’ 
vapors are four and a half times as heavy as air, hence 
ventilation systems should be of the down-draft type. 


Physiological Effects 


All gases and vapors other than pure air or water 
have some physiological action upon the human 
system. Any operation involving the use of volatile 
materials should be carried out with a due precautions 
to health. Equipment should be scientifically designed 
and built so that the health of operators is not en- 
dangered. The solvent should not be permitted to 
escape into the air. Use of volatile chlorohydrocarbon 
solvents can be carried out with very little hazard. 

Since small leakage or loss may occur even in the 
best designed plants, relative toxicities of different 
solvents should be known. These tables are based on 
reliable data but they all suffer from one drawback— 
there is no consideration of the human element. This 
is most important for if any of these volatile solvents 
are handled carelessly, the health hazard is increased 
tremendously. 

Henderson and Haggard in their book ‘‘Noxious 
Gases,’ A. C. 8S. monograph series No. 35, published 
1“ Pharaceutisch Weekblad voor Nederland”’ 51, 1443-6 (1914) 
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in 1927, present data on the toxicity of trichlorethy- 
lene and other chlorinated hydrocarbons, from which 
the following table has been taken: 


Relative Toxicities, if Carbon Tetrachloride i 
Arbitrarily Taken as 1.0 
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Solvent Power 


Due to the selective solvent action of ‘Tri,’ it is 
suitable for separating, extracting or purifying a great 
many different materials. Wester and Bruins' deter- 
mined the solubilities of many substances in “Tri,”’ 
from which they developed the following table of 
relative solubilities: 

(1.) Readily soluble in Tri: Fats, resins, waxes and 
similar materials; (2) well soluble, benzoie acid, free 
alkaloids, anthracene,. cumarin, santonine, sulfur 
depuratum; (3) slightly soluble, salicylic acid; (4) 
practically insoluble, ordinary plant acids, glycosides, 
sugars, alkaloid salts, tannins and theobromines. This 
classification was determined from the following solu- 
bilities: 

SOLUBILITY IN TRICHLORETHYLENE AT 15°C 

Grams of Substance Dissolved per 100 Grams of Tri 


Benzoie Acid 6.9 Colophonium 3 g. dissolve in 


.€ 


Borie Acid 0.016 Cumarin 1.5 g. dissolve 
in 5e.¢ 
Citrie Acid 0.012 Glucose 0.006 
Malic Acid 0.01 Gutta Percha Resinous part 
easily soluble 
Salicylic Acid 0.28 Heleninum 1.5 g. easily 
dissolved in 
2c.C6 
Tartarie Acid 0.005 Codeine Hydrochloride 0.014 
Adeps Suillus in the warm to Mastic 3g. dissolve in 
some degree 2c.c 
Agaricinum 0.014 Nicotine 6.5 
Aloin 0.013 Potassium Nitrate 0.01 
Amygdalinum 0.029 Cocoa Butter Fair 
Anthraceen 1.01 Olive Oil Fair 
Arbutinum 0.011 Piperine 9.83 
Aspargin 0.018 Saccharine 0.012 
Sodium Biborate 0.011 Saccharine Lactate 0.004 
Brucine 2.56 Salicine 0.013 
Camphor 10g. dissolve in Santonine 2.46 
oc.c. 
Carnuba Wax Wellin warm Tri, Quinine Sulphate 0.07 
not so well in cold 
Mercurie Chloride 0.035 Sulphur Depuratum 1.16 
Codeine 12.0 Tannin 0.012 
Caffeine 0.76 Theobromine 0.008 


Non-Inflammability 


Trichlorethylene is non-inflammable, non-combus- 
tible and non-explosive. It may be used to extinguish 
fires. The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
classifies trichlorethylene as follows: ‘The fire hazard 
is judged to be small, being in a class with that of 
chloroform.”’ This important feature has favored the 
use of “Tri’’ for dry cleaning work, in place of volatile 
flammable solvents whose vapors form explosive 
mixtures with air. Such explosive mixtures in dry- 
cleaning machines are sometimes ignited by small 
static sparks generated by the contact of metal parts 
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or from textile rubbing. ‘Tri’ is often mixed with 
flammable volatile solvents to lower their fire hazard. 

Tri has wide application as an extraction agent in a 
number of varied industries. In practically all cases, 
suitable means have been provided for the recovery 
of Tri, usually by distillation. About 97 per cent of 
the caffeine is extracted from the coffee bean by tri- 
chlorethylene to produce caffeineless coffee. Nicotine 
is similarly removed from tobacco. No residue is left 
on the material after extraction, since last traces are 
sasily removed by distillation. In these extractions 
the main purpose is to purify the product, but the 
extracted materials serve as valuable by-products 
after the solvent is expelled by distillation. Edible 
oils are isolated from both press cakes and native 
material. No foreign residue is left in the extracted 
oil or in the material from which the oil is extracted 
by the low-boiling trichlorethylene, hence the 
extracted oils are suitable for use in preparing food- 
stuffs. Olive oil is one that has been extracted both 
from native olives and from press cake. Other extrac- 
tions include the isolation of fats from the cocoa bean, 
and the extraction of oil from maize. 


Extraction of Oils 


Linseed oil, cottonseed oil and soy bean oil have 
been successfully extracted from native seeds and wax 
has been recovered from the filter press mud of sugar 
mills. The resulting meal from soy bean is suitable for 
cattle. 

Valuable oils are extracted and recovered from 
bones, tankage, leathers, garbage. The extraction 
process in this type of work is growing in favor over 
the older methods of fat removal, such as rendering or 
pressing, because of important by-products. Oil and 
grease are separated from the extracting Tri by dis- 
tillation. Trinitrotoluol and other aromatic nitro 
compounds are purified by dissolving the impure com- 
pound in “Tri,” one part of T. N. T. being soluble in 
two parts of “Tri.” Nitro compounds are then 
recrystallized. 

A chemically clean surface is essential to produce 
good painting and plating work. Trichlorethylene 
is used for removing grease from metals. A most 
efficient unit for surface degreasing—a vapor type of 
degreasor—has had marked success both in Germany 
and in this country. Trichlorethylene is boiled and 
vaporized, the objects to be degreased suspended in 
the vapor. Vapor immediately condenses on the cold 
surfaces and runs off carrying away in solution all 
grease. The suspended objects reach the temperature 
of the vapor in five seconds to three minutes, depend- 
ing on the weight or gauge of the metal. By this time 
the objects are completely degreased and may be 
removed at once in a dry state. The excess vapor 
rises in the tank to the level of water-cooled condenser 
coils along the sides, where it condenses and returns 
as a liquid to the bottom of the tank. The vapor of 
“Tri” is approximately 4.5 times as dense as air and 
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has no tendency to overflow from the tank. Only 
trichlorethylene is vaporized and carried to the surface 
being cleaned in this unit. All of the oils and greases 
washed from the objects have a higher boiling point 
than does Tri, and are thus retained within the liquid. 

Degreasing is to be differentiated from extraction 
in that the primary purpose of degreasing is to produce 
a properly cleaned surface, while the chief purpose of 
extraction is to recover the extracted oils. The ex- 
tracted oils and fats are a by-product in the degreasing 
process. Dry-cleaning is a very important modifica- 
tion of degreasing. 

Raw wool is rapidly degreased, improves the 
appearance and durability of the goods made from 
such wool, ard prevents fire hazards in the degreasing 
process. It also assists in imparting good felting 
qualities to wool. 

The extraction of machine oil and dirt from fabries 
in textile works is one of the newer applications of 
Tri. The raw cloth from the looms ordinarily con- 
tains 10%-20% by weight of spinning oil and dirt, 
which formerly was removed by soda and soap. The 
use of Tri for this work shortens the cleaning time, 
reduces power and labor costs, produces a_ better 
appearing and more durable cloth free from stains 
and blemishes, and allows the recovery of the spinning 
oil. 

In textile scouring, the use of trichlorethylene in 
conjunction with scouring soaps enhances the cleaning. 
Oils, fats, waxes, and tar and paint stains are removed 
by this scouring. Degumming of silks and silk 
hosiery is a good example of the effective use of Tri 
with soaps or sulphonated oils. 

Excess natural fat is rapidly removed from hides. 
This degreasing prevents the leather from becoming 
stained and uneven during the tanning process, and 
permits recovery of the excess fat. The extraction of 
dirt, grease and oil from cotton and wool rags and 
waste used in engineering shops is accomplished 
ay ER.” 

Printing plates, especially those on which colored 
inks have been used, are effectively cleaned. Rollers, 
presses, etce., are also ink-cleaned or degreased by 
Tri in the printing industry. Trichlorethylene is used 
for degreasing brake bands and leather belts, where 
the presence of oil would cause slippage; for degreas- 
ing and cleaning motion picture films; and for de- 
greasing such articles as glass, dishes, bakelite and 
celluloid. 


Dry Cleaning 


Trichlorethylene is a very suitable solvent for dry- 
cleaning work, due to its non-inflammable nature, 
powerful solvent action, stability in the presence of 
moisture and its harmless effect on tensile strength of 
all fabrics. Closed equipment with an efficient 
recovery system should be used for “Tri,’’ but no 
special construction metals are necessary. 
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Garments cleaned with trichlorethylene, especially 
in conjunction with a wet soap receive superior 
cleaning, better finishing, and improved feel and 
appearance. No pre-spotting is necessary, and both 
after-spotting and rewashing are minimized. Gar- 
ments do not shrink or become damaged. Use of 
proper wet soap with “Tri” produces the highest 
quality of cleaning and most pleasing appearance of 
garments. Suitable soaps can be used safely and 
effectively since no hydrolysis of the solvent occurs. 
Preheating or pretumbling of garments to remove 
moisture has also been found unnecessary. The 
elimination of these steps lowers handling charges and 
prevents weakening of those fabrics which lose 
strength if handled too often or too heavily. 

All garments are completely cleaned in the first 
washing, although a small number of garments may 
need to be returned to the washer to have traces of 
after-spotting solvents removed. Garments cleaned 
with “Tri’’ can be finished very easily and quickly. 
Silks and woolens do not become harsh. There is no 
dimming of the original luster of the garments or 
change in feel. Colored silks are usually brightened 
to their natural shades. Fabrics are not damaged nor 
are they weakened in tensile strength. No change in 
size after long exposure to “Tri.” 


Effect of Tri on Tensile Strength 


Values in Pounds Per Inch Width 
Average of a Number of Experimental Determinations 


Filling Warp 

Untreated Treated with Tri Untreated Treated with Tri 
Cotton 28.8 27.3 37.2 39.2 
Linen 33.3 36.8 39.0 $6.2 
Silk 22.3 21.2 41.5 43.2 
Cellulose 
Acetate 10.2 10.5 10.8 12.0 
Rayon 
Viscose 
Rayon 19.9 20.1 19.3 20.1 
Cuprammonium 
Rayon 22.1 21.1 33.2 32.5 


Insecticide and Fumigant 


« 


general insecticide provided vapors are confined to an 
enclosed space. It destroys the grape louse by injec- 
tion of the solvent into the soil. Harvests of cabbage, 
beans and potatoes from soil so treated have been 
found to be greater than harvests from untreated soil. 
The larvae and pupae of mosquitoes and other sting- 
ing and aquatic insects are destroyed by treating 
water with emulsions and soaps in which “Tri is com- 
bined. Such preparations form a protective layer on 
the water which is not destroyed by aqueous plants. 


Trichlorethylene is an insecticide, suitable as a 


“Tri”? possesses thermodynamic properties suitable 
as a refrigerant. It can be used with safety, since no 
explosions are possible with mixtures of air. The 
refrigerating effect, in changing from liquid at 86°F 
to vapor at 5°F, is 93.57B.t.u. per lb. The thermo- 
dynamic properties at temperatures ordinarily en- 
countered in refrigeration work are:* 
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86°F 5°F 
Absolute pressure Ib/sq. in. (p) 1.72 0.16 
Gage pressure lb/sq. in (b. p.) —12.98 —14.54 
Volume-liquid cu. ft. /lb. v. 0109 
Volume-V apor cu. ft./Ib. N. 25.2 240.0 
Density-liquid lb. /eu. ft. L 91.6 
Density-Vapor Ib./eu. ft. ¥ 0397 00416 
Heat-liquid B.t.u. /Ib. h 20.1 1.17 
Heat-Latent B.t.u. /Ib. L 109.5 112.5 
Heat-Vapor B.t.u. /Ib. H = 129.6 113.67 
Entrophy- Liquid B.t.u. /Ib. °F .0368 00252 
Entrophy-Evaporation re 0201 .242 
Entrophy-Vapor B.t.u. /Ib. °F .2378 £2445 


*Table taken from American Society of Refrigeration En- 
gineers Circular No. 9, 1926. 

Trichlorethylene is used in preparation of certain 
organic compounds. A partial list of compounds 
which have been synthesized includes perchlorethy- 
lene, various sulphonic acids, chlorinated derivatives 
of fats, chloracetic acid, amyl acetate and phynyl- 
glycene. 

Trichlorethylene has a growing use in laboratories 
for gravimetric determination of fat content of various 
foodstuffs and industrial products. Methods have 
been devised for the analysis of meat, milk, butter, 
cheese, flour, breadstuffs, chocolate, cocoa, soaps, and 
various meals and cakes, for rubber investigational 
work, ete. The extracting solvent is usually recovered 
in this analytical work. 

Trichlorethylene has many other uses based on its 
high solvent action and on its freedom from fire and 
toxicity hazards. When used as a base for neutral and 
liquid soaps, as a spotting agent for dry-cleaning, in 
paint, tar and oil removers, as a thinner for paints and 
lacquers, for rubber cements, glues, and various 
polishes, or in egg covering compounds, ‘Tri’ is not 
recovered after use as it is in the extraction industries. 


Mixtures of Tri With Flammable Solvents 


Since “Tri” is readily miscible with many other 
solvents, mixtures with flammable solvents are often 
found in commercial use. In preparing such mixtures, 
precautions in the choice of the diluting solvent are 
necessary. In general, the reasons for diluting Tri 
with other solvents are: 

(1) Lowering of Volume Cost, solvents for diluting 
Tri must be of lower cost than “Tri.” (2) increasing 
solvent power, diluent for Tri should be selected so 
that the resultant mixture is well suited for the 
material to which the mixture is to be applied. (3) 
making non-inflammable mixtures, the amount of 
Tri present in these mixtures should be sufficient to 
insure a mixture which is: non-inflammable as made 
up; non-inflammable throughout its evaporation 
range. 

Many of these mixtures are made up to be non- 
inflammable and are designed for small-seale use as in 
spotting and cleaning garments in the home. In 
industrial processes where such mixtures would be 
recovered the selective vaporization of “Tri’’ and the 
flammable constituent would doubtless result in 
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hazardous condition. Mixtures with inflammable 
diluents are not recommended for any process where 
economy of operation demands the recovery of the 
mixture. 

The best diluent is one which has almost exactly the 
same boiling point. A mixture with such a diluent 
would evaporate with practically constant composition 
and it would not change in flammability. Benzol 
comes close to fulfilling this requirement, but un- 
fortunately is more expensive than other flammables, 
and it possesses such a low flash point that over 
70 per cent “Tri”? must be added to it to make a non- 
inflammable mixture. Moreover it is highly toxic. 
For these reasons, Benzol is not widely used as a 
diluent. 

Naphtha is much cheaper than benzol and requires 
only about 50 per cent of “Tri” to make up a non- 
inflammable mixture. Unfortunately naphtha has a 
higher initial boiling temperature and a wide distilla- 
the rapid 
evaporation of the lower-boiling protective ‘Tri’ 


tion range. Consequently, relatively 


leaves such a mixture poorer in ‘Tri,’ with an in- 
creasing fire hazard. Also, the evaporation rate of this 
mixture becomes progressively slower until it ap- 
proaches that of pure naphtha. The flash points of 
diluents and of the mixtures they form with Tri have 
been determined in some cases. The following data 
are representative: 


Flash Points of Various Tri Mixtures 


Tri Flammable Constituent Flash Point 
O% 100°% Varnolene 38°C 100.4 °F 
30% 70% Varnolene 67°C 152.6°F 
50% 50°) Varnolene None 
0% 100° Kerosene 41°C 106°F 
50% 50°, Kerosene 90°C 194°F 
0% 100% Naphtha 21°C 70°F 
72° Grade 
00% 50% Naphtha 65.5 °C 150°F 
80% 20% Naphtha 82°C 180°F 
O% 100% Benzine 30°C 86°F 
50% 50° Benzine 74°C 165°F 
75% 25° Benzine 82°C 180°F 
83% 17°% Benzine 86.5°C 188 °F 
0% 100% Benzol nw 80°F 
67% 33% Benzol 86-88 °C 187-190°F 
0% 100% Turpentine 49°C 120°F 
75% 25% 
80% 20% ens 89-90 °C 192-195 °F 
83% 17% 


Flammability of Mixtures 


To note the full effects of selective vaporization on 
the rate of evaporation and change in flammability of 
binary mixtures containing “Tri,” a series of tests 
were run in the R & H laboratories. Equal volumes 
of various mixtures were placed in vessels of similar 
size and shape, and exposed to the same temperatures 
The rates of 
evaporation, the composition of the residue, and the 


(20-30°C) and the same air currents. 


flash point of the residue were determined at various 
stages during evaporation. The following data is 


representative: 
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Tri: Stoddard Sol- Tri: Acetone Tri: Benzol 
vent 50:50 Mixture 75:25 Mixture 60:40 Mixture 
% Zo %o 0 0 0 
Hrs of Tri of Tri of Tri 
of Mizt in Flash M*uzt. in Flash Miczt. in Flash 
Evap. Evap em Point Evap. Rem. Point Evap. Rem Point 
None at Below Below 
0 0 50.0 95°C 0 74.5 1.6°C 0 59.7 3°C 
None at 
19 43.2 39.8 _ 79.5 99.0 85°C 75.5 69.8 | ie & 
26 50.0 39.2 <4 83.5 100.0 “ St. Ti.8 14°C 
42 59.7 34.6 ; 
50 69.3 29.0 
66 78.5 16.6 54°C 
75 90.3 4.3 49°C 
Tri: Stoddard Sol- Tri Acetone Tri: Benzol 
vent 50:50 Mixture 75:25 Mixture 60:40 Mixture 
N % % % % % 
Hrs. of Tri of Tri of Tri 
of Mizt. in Flash Miuzt. in Flash M ixt. in Flash 
Evap. Evap. Rem. Point Evap. Rem Point Evap. Rem. Point 
0 0 75 Below 0 60 Below 
5°C 3°C 
2% ee ea ee ee 
6-34 20.5 83.3 pe he &: ae OT 5°C 
22% 41.5 89.0 16°C 37.3 63.2 6°C 
31% 54.2 90.4 yes By 50.0 64.5 7C 
None at 
49-34 68.3 98.5 86C ° 67.8 65.8 Y dia B 
94% we.2 808 18°C 
These data show clearly that the “Tri-Stoddard” 


solvent mixture evaporated at a slow rate, became 
richer in ‘‘Tri,’’ and hence less flammable. At the end 
of 26 hours only 50 per cent of the “Tri-’’Stoddard 
solvent mixture had evaporated, while 83.5 per cent 
and 81 per cent, respectively, of the ‘“‘Tri’’-acetone 
and ‘‘Tri’’-benzol mixtures was volatilized. On the 
other hand, the ‘‘Tri’’-Stoddard solvent mixture did 
not have a fire hazard after 50 hours of evaporation. 
At 66 hours, ‘‘Tri’”’ content was 16 per cent and the 
mixture flashed at 54° C. The other two mixtures 
were flammable until a large amount of the low-boiling 
constituent had been vaporized. 

The rate at which a mixture will evaporate under 
specific conditions cannot be accurately predicted. 
Since the temperature, air currents, and exposed 
surface all affect the drying rate, this rate should be 
experimentally determined under conditions similar 
to those at which the mixture is to be used. 

The general conclusions to be remembered in regard 
to mixtures containing “Tri” and a flammable 
solvent are: 

1. The lower the boiling point of the second com- 
ponent, the more rapid is the rate of evaporation of 
the mixture. 

2. In all cases, evaporation becomes progressively 
slower as it continues. 

3. If the second component of the mixture pos- 
sesses a lower boiling point, the mixture becomes pro- 
gressively richer in “Tri”? during evaporation, with a 
gradually increasing flash point. Such a mixture has 
a decreasing fire hazard. 

4. If the second component of the mixture boils 
at a higher temperature, the more rapid volatilization 
of ‘Tri’ leaves the mixture poorer in “Tri”? and with 
a lower flash point. Such a mixture-although origin- 
ally free from fire hazard becomes progressively more 
flammable. 

The two most important determinations to be made 
in a laboratory for mixtures designed to be used as 
non-inflammable small scale cleaning fluids are: 
(1) Change in inflammability (flash point) during 
evaporation; (2) change in drying time (evaporation 
rate). 
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Foreign Chemical Trade 


In A Depression Year 











UR total foreign trade in the second quarter of 
1931 dropped to its lowest level in recent years, 
and the favorable balance during the period was 
considerably below that of the corresponding period 
in 1930 but larger for the same period in 1929. The 
foreign trade in chemicals and allied products also 
declined for the first six months of 1931 from the 1930 
level, which in turn was off from the 1929 figures. 
Exports amounted to approximately $68,368,000, 
nearly $3,000,000 greater than imports during Jan- 
July, 1931. A comparison of export and import 
figures indicate clearly that the trend is definitely 
now in the direction of a favorable export balance. 
Previous to 1927 the pendulum swung almost con- 
sistently in the other direction. 


Comparison of Chemical Exports and Imports 


Year Exports Imports 

1928... -.......... $187,928,000 $223,774,000 
1929... . . 152,108,653 = 144,062,413 
ae 127,985,736 112,127,413 


1931 6 months. . .. 
*A pproximate. 
This favorable balance is about the only bright side 

to the present foreign trade in chemicals. 

Naval stores and sulfur frequently indicate the 
trend in the chemical export trade and both these 
items recorded sharp decreases. Chemical manu- 
factures, industrial specialties, medicinals, pharma- 
ceuticals, and toilet preparations have kept up com- 
paratively well. Imports of practically all crude 


68,368,000 65,000,000 
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While both export and import 
of chemicals have declined 
considerably in the present 
business recession our exports 
during the first six months of 
1931 have exceeded our im- 
ports by an appreciable 
amount. 


materials were considerably below last year’s figures, 
with the exception of pyrites, which made a 40 per 
cent advance. Imports of coal-tar dyes held their 
own with little change in value and only an 8 per cent 
loss in quantity. 

The following table shows the exports and imports 
of chemicals and allied products by major groups for 
the first half of 1930 and 1931: 


United States chemical trade during the first half of 1930 
and 1931 


{In thousands; 000 omitted] 





Exports Imports 
Group } 
1°30 1931 1930 | 1931 
a ee - a | 
{5 | eee é $93, O92 $358, 3 8 § |s102, O67 | $65, 445 

Naval stores, gums, resins il, 638 6, 576 13, 535 1? 609 
Drugs, herbs, roots, ete., crude 1,114 802 3,922 | 2,691 
Essential oils - - 1, 035 779 3, 421 1. 938 
Coal-tar products. 10, 040 5, 350 9,361 | 5,611 

Colors, dyes, stains....-..- 3,002 | 2,677 2, 797 2, 792 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical prepar: ations... 9, 340 7, 927 2, 863 2, 188 
Industrial chemical specialties - . - 8, 285 7,539 I 19 @34 9. 331 
Industrial chemicals- - 12,613 | 10,616 J °” sis i 
Pigments, paints, and Y ‘arnishes 12, 451 8, 381 1, 546 _ 996 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials 9, 432 7,700 | 35,861 26, 421 
Soaps and toilet preparations 6,927 | 5,918 2, 494 1,445 


Comal rce Reports 
Naval Stores Prices Down 


The considerably lower prices during the current 
six months compared with the corresponding period 
of 1930 contributed to the 57 per cent decrease in 
value of naval stores exported. (Quantity shipments 
of rosin, 442,500 barrels, were 27 per cent less, and of 
gum spirits of turpentine, 3,712,000 gallons, 33 per 
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cent less than in the first half of 1930, but shipments 
of wood turpentine amounting to 433,000 gallons 
were 7 per cent greater. 

There was a marked fall in the invoice value of 
imports of varnish gums, which dropped 58 per cent, 
compared with that of the first half of 1930, to $2,490, 
000, while quantities were off 30 per cent, to 24,329,000 
pounds. Imports of other gums and resins, especially 
receipts of natural camphor, were considerably 
above those of the corresponding period of 1930, as 
will be seen in the following table: 

United States imports of gums and resins during the first half 
of 1930 and 1931 


[In thousands; 000 omitted] 



























Quantity Value 
Item ; 
1930 1931 1930 1931 
Pounds | Pounds 

VR i obs cnscasdcdcadacceuabonen 34, 728 24,329 $5, 964 $2, 490 
Camphor: 

DELMUUNORS «nib cscddgnacudescouns 556 743 221 277 

a 519 687 293 330 

ee pckapabasbaeoree 1,170 1,055 414 351 
CO  ——— . 4,424 5, 334 670 411 
Gum tragacanth........- 713 848 307 333 
Gum kadaya and talka-- = 2, 080 2, 523 198 204 
PE INDO soso acicnsaneceuscxcouehe 197 188 109 88 
OERSE GENES ORE TOME... .cnccsccccccccccsiscesensccslsosecncnss 364 401 








—Commerce Reports 


Sulphur Exports Reflect Depression 


The upward trend in imports of pyrites evident the 
past few years has continued until receipts of 223,000 
tons ($996,000) in the first six months of 1931 were 
69 per cent greater than in the first half of last year. 
More sulfur was shipped to France and Germany in 
the 1931 six months than in the corresponding period 
of last year, or 44,300 and 38,000 tons, respectively. 
All other countries, however, purchased less sulfur 
and total exports were 176,500 tons ($3,884,000). 

There were no unusual changes in the coal-tar 
products and medicinal groups, with the exception of 
increases in a few of the medicinal items exported, and 
the fact that imports of dyes recorded only an 8 per 
cent decline in quantity of 2,433,000 pounds while 








the value remained about the same at $2,792,000. 
Exports of dyes were off one-quarter to 11,818,000 
pounds, $2,677,000. 

Among the individual classes of industrial chemical 
exports showing increases were agricultural insecti- 
cides and household disinfectants, deodorants, and 
similar compounds. Calcium chloride, which has been 
in large demand in the past two or three years because 
of its new uses, continued to make appreciable 
increases to a total of 34,885,000 pounds ($405,000). 

Figures of exports of some of the so-called “‘chemical 
specialties’? and some industrial chemicals are avail- 
able for the first time in the current year and, there- 
fore, are given in quantities and value for the first 
half of 1931 as follows: 











Item Pounds Value 
Ribher COMPOUNAINE MOONE 6. 6s oS esccc cd ccccenccecncevcen 1,154,000 | $624,000 
ee 1, 488, 000 246, 000 
Textile specialty compounds (finishes, softeners, bleaches) ...| 2,014,000 163, 000 
Organic acids, formic, citric, lactic, etc.............---.----.. 258, 50,000 
Hydrochloric acid i 2, 816, 000 47,000 
INE. ccacuscaduciedacsecesansinasnan oo -| 722, 000 86, 000 
Oe SN ono oc ccdncsccdeswdundunanesusceccndenacenl 775, 000 52, 000 
Cee COSI a ooo ov nc sccdngasinsecudsonsesaudaneenese | 287, 000 51,000 
CUIGREE OE NG oo oe ovis cccccecncewsstcannsncerodsosecenauese | 2, 502, 000 319, 000 
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In the paint group, exports of lacquers continued 
the progress of the past two or three years with more 
than double the quantities shipped abroad, or a total 
exportation of all lacquers for the current six months 
of 428,500 gallons, valued at $886,800. 

Of fertilizers, the trade both ways in ammonium 
sulfate improved. Imports, which amounted to 3,000 
tons ($107,900) in the first six months of 1930, ad- 
vanced to 33,900 tons ($1,209,000) and exports in- 
creased from 49,400 tons ($1,859,000) to 54,500 tons 
($1,840,000). 


Comparison with Former Years 


Comparison of export figures for nineteen important 
industrial chemicals for the years 1924 and 1925 with 
1929 and 1930 shows a rather irregular trend in the 
growth of our export trade. Several items have 





Exports of Important Products 
(All Figures for Quantity are Reported in Thousands, the Unit being the Pound Except as Otherwise Specified) 


Quantity Value 
Article (thousands of units specified) (thousands of dollars) 
1924 1925 1929 1930 1931-6 Mo. 
Phosphate rock (tons)...... . hens 819 $5,121 870 $5,678 1,142 $5,386 1,225 $5,627 475 $2,022 
Sulfur (tons). ....... Wie ; 482 7,894 632 11,154 855 17,628 598 12,525 176 3,884 
Ammonium Sulfate (tons). . . - 118 6,919 123 6,749 144 6,295 82 2,909 54 =1,840 
Rosin (bbls.)*. ~ 1,452 13,755 1,172 18,889 1,437 20,442 1,266 14,256 442 3,965 
Caustic Soda... .. sawve “SBS 2,863 100,955 2,996 121,077 3,516 126,380 3100 71,1382 1,917 
Laundry Soap.. aera ad 54,276 3,814 55,806 4,009 47,344 3,193 37,866 2,534 17,494 1,065 
Aluminum Sulfate. . 32,024 408 41,512 506 58,176 607 50,509 573° 25,382 260 
(CCAFDOR TSIAGCK, nn ccs eecdss scan SOB 3,509 46,988 3,805 91,829 8,270 84,260 5,789 45,150 2,532 
Soda Ash.. a eee wee. 683 32,380 775 77,985 1,341 65,873 L139 }3632;378 501 
Mineral Earth Pigments : . 28,207 824 31,265 903 41,960 862 45,132 535 5,449 145 
Borax. ; be ay ee rer ee 1,601 33,888 1,528 159,767 2,934 165,862 3,058 76,212 1,587 
Dyes Hist, olsen vlan De 5,635 25,800 6,694 34,130 7,279 28,063 6,210 11,818 2,697 
Dextrin Benth i . ei 900 22,678 1,031 20,828 983 17,114 780 7,226 323 
Bleaching Powder. . at 21,602 380 27,389 472 5,023 127 2,949 91 654 29 
Calcium Acetate... . . ~ 33367 733 22,038 685 101 6 22 1 anes mye 
Acids (except Sulfuric). . ; 12,201 779 15,608 §29 20,457 L122 14,930 970 13,919 324 
Dynamite..... Beets : 15,166 2,201 16,986 2,444 16,276 2,228 9,090 1,280 3,300 475 
Turpepune leal.)......5...605.....5 BESO ~10305 11,557 =11,346 880 435 832 410 433 195 
SOMTID OUNG, 6scs k hvascncacsaves. 13 180 7,537 152 6,959 141 5,471 14 1,844 310 
‘Barrel of 500 lbs. 
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declined while others have registered remarkable 
advances. 

In rosin and turpentine the most unfavorable 
situation is found. Both tonnages and total values 
indicate quite clearly an important reason for the 
naval stores industry’s chaotic condition. In 1929 
and 1930 rosin tonnage held to former years (1931 
however will show a big drop) but prices sagged badly 
in 1930 and are off considerably in 1931. Turpentine 
is where the situation is acute. Comparison of either 
tonnage or price reveals a sadly demoralized state of 
affairs. This condition is not alone due to present 
temporarily depressed business conditions but to a 
definite trend away from the use of turpentine abroad 
and also to a sizable increase in the French naval 
stores industry. The problem of winning back this 
market against foreign competitors and against 
substitute materials is the real problem facing the 
American naval stores industry. 

Exports of caustic soda, aluminum sulfate, carbon 
black, soda ash, borax, dyes, and mineral earth pig- 
ments have made large increases. In six months of 
1931 in the midst of bad business conditions we have 
shipped more than we did in the entire year of 1924 
and almost as much as for 1925. The same is true of 
soda ash. The alkali exports testify to our growth in 
this direction since the war. 

Bleaching powder and calcium acetate figures have 
declined due more to changing manufacturing con- 
ditions than any particular loss of markets to other 
countries. Several countries formerly importing 
acetate of lime for the manufacture of acetic acid are 
now producing this commodity synthetically. The 
substitution of liquid chlorine for many of the former 
uses of bleaching powder is of course appreciated by 
everyone connected with the industry. 

The drop in sulfur export tonnage is probably 
temporary. What will happen in the case of phos- 
phate rock? In the last few years large operations in 
North Africa (see page 252) have assumed great 
importance and enjoy a freight rate advantage in all 
European markets. Aside from the naval stores 
industry we have made considerable progress in 
international chemical markets in the past five years. 
With a return to normal conditions the favorable 
balance should grow to even greater proportions. 





German-British salt cake cartel in effect from 1925 to 1930 is 
extended to run until the end of 1935. Pending negotiations under 
way to include French and Belgian salt cake producers, verbal 
agreements with latter are recognized for allocating current 
trade. 


The 1930 French production of calcium carbide is estimated 
at 90,000 metric tons, compared with 70,000 tons for 1925. In 
1914, 75 per cent of the consumed calcium carbide was used for 
lighting whereas the remaining 7,000 tons were absorbed in 
soldering operations. In 1930 the situation was the reverse, 
soldering consuming from 70,000 to 75,000 tons of calcium car- 
bide, lighting between 9,000 and 10,000 and fixed lighting about 
10,000 tons. 
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We Congratulate 


Theodore Swann - September 5th 
John A. Kienle - September 14th 
Max Mueller - September 30th 


Oliver Optic or Horatio Alger should write Theodore Swann’s 
biography—from farm boy of the Tennessee hills to industrial 
nabob of the New South; start- 
ing as a peddler of electrical 
wares on to star salesman of 
motors and dynamos, to elec- 
trical contractor on his account, 
to power plant operator, to 
electro-chemical industrialist and 
a high place in the economic 
councils not alone of his adopted 
state of Alabama but of the 
entire Southland. He seems 
himself to have been electrified; 
to have become a living dynamo, 
for speed is his salient character- 
istic, and he is at once driver 
and leader. He likes to fly, to 
shoot quail, to ride horseback. 
But first and last he is the very real president of the Swann 
Industries, Inc. For many years may he (as is his custom), work 
hard and live well. 


To John A. Kienle our congratulations on three distinct counts. 
First, because as chief engineer of the Water Commission of 
Wilmington and later as sales 
manager of E. B. G., he was a 
real pioneer in the movement 
that has given the United 
States the safest drinking water 
in the world and saved countless 
lives. Second because he was 
picked by E. M. Allen in 1920'to 
be sales manager of the re- 
organized Mathieson Alkali 
Works and has shared manfully 
in the labors and responsibilities 
of that corporation’s growth. 
Third, because he is the best 
“high-low” player in the industry 
as testified by the fact that his 
golf scores this summer have 
ranged between 81 and 111. He lives in Forest Hills, is married, 
but has no children and accordingly supports two town and four 
country clubs. To you, Jack Kienle—and how! 





A most unusual charm of personality, transparent honesty, 
a rare simplicity and ease of manner have won for the very 
modest Dr. Mueller a warm 
place in the hearts of many 
friends. Son of a Professor at 
the University of Geneva; 
trained as a chemist at Zurich; 
practiced in his profession at 
the famous French chemical 
works of Rhone before he came 
to this country, he is a chemical 
engineer of real ability, who has 
proved hinself an industrialist 
as well. He is a capital amateur 
photographer and, getting fur- 
ther from his business, a great 
lover of gardens and gardening. 
His home is in Newark, and he 
has a summer camp in the 
Adirondacks and a winter bungalow at Nassau. We salute you, 
Dr. Mueller—a gentleman and a scholar. 
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Phosphate Mining 
in North Africa 


Above, plant for the mechanical treatment 
of phosphate rock in the mine of Djebel 
Kouif, owned by the Compagnie des Phos- 
phates de Constantine, right, tunnel for 
the mechanical loading of dried rock and 
below, stock of finished product awaiting 
loading. Competition from North African 
mines, now thoroughly up-to-date, has cut 
somewhat into our position internationally 
but export statistics for 1929 and 1930 show 
large increases when compared with 1924 
and 1925. (See page 250). 


Courtesy, International Superphosphate Mfrs. Association 
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NSULATION, one of man’s first weapons, has long 
been used unwittingly for protection against 
extremities of temperature. Early insulation 

was crude, and little improvement was made until the 
introduction of cork in Spain in the 16th century. 
This product has been steadily developed, but due to 
cost and other considerations, it has not found exten- 
sive application for dwelling insulation. Thin sheet 
and blanket forms of insulation were and are at 
present used to a limited extent, but they possess no 
structural value. Insulating building boards, besides 
being effective barriers to heat, add strength through 
their use. Partitions of insulating board have, for 
instance, greater lateral resistance than diagonal pine 
sheathing and when used as a base for plaster, form 
a bond of over 1,000 pounds per square foot. Labor 
savings are effected through its use. 


*Research Division, International Paper Co 


Insulating Board 


A Growing Chemical Market 


By R. G. Quinn* 


The first mill to produce insulating board was 
started in Canada in 1910. The operations of this 
mill were limited but the utility of the product was 
soon established, so that much progress was made 
before the first project of this kind was undertaken in 
the United States in 1915. This plant made a board 
from oversized fibre rejected from an adjacent paper 
mill. In 1922 the production of board from bagasse, 
sugar cane fibre, was inaugurated. Along with this 
development came the first real attempt to sell on a 
large scale the idea of house insulation to the public, 
architect and contractor in the United States. From 
1926 to date, mills have been put into production using 
such varied raw materials as wheat straw, extracted 
licorice roots, cornstalks, cottonwood and _ willow, 
southern pine sawmill waste, old newspapers, fir and 
extracted fibre waste from the rosin industry. There 
is productive capacity for nearly one billion square 











Novel architectural effects obtained while making acoustical correction. Church walls, ceilings 


and posts 0 natural unfinished insulating board 
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feet per annum of 14” board in the United States and 
Canada alone. These plants, at full capacity, can 
put 700,000,000 pounds of fibre to good sound eco- 
nomic use. Heretofore the most part of it was dis- 
carded waste of no value. 

Recently three new mills have gone into production 
in Sweden and Finland. Additional projects are 
under way to utilize sugar cane fibre in Hawaii and in 
the Philippines. 


Manufacturing Methods 


Just as there is a variety of raw materials, so are the 
methods of manufacture different. The raw fibrous 
wastes must first be defiberized either mechanically 
or through chemical treatment. The first step in the 
process of pulping waste from annual crops involves 
a lime or soda treatment. The resultant material is 
then refined in rod or attrition mills or pulpers in the 
paper industry. Fibre from spruce and related woods 
is pulped usually entirely with stone or serrated plate 
grinders. The degree of refinement obtained in these 
initial stages is all important. If the fibre is too 
short, a dense product of comparatively low insulating 
value will result. Too coarse fibre will yield a soft 


product of low tensile strength. The usual practice 
is therefore, to disperse a fine fibre throughout a 
The resultant board will be st-ong, light in 
weight, and have a surface sufficiently smooth for 
decorating. 


coarse. 








Municipal incinerator with plastered Pyro/Test partition intact 
after exposure to 1525° F. for 75 minutes. Hollow 
central portions for observation purposes 
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The pulps, after refinement, are sized. A rosin 
soap, is mixed with the pulp either in an agitating 
tank or a beater of the type common in paper pro- 
duction. After thorough dispersion through the pulp 
mass is secured, an alum solution is added which 
precipitates a thin film of aluminum resinate on the 
fibre. This film renders the fibre sufficiently moisture 
resistant to prevent excessive absorption of water 
when the product is used as a plaster base and also 
minimizes the expansion and contraction tendencies 
of the board. 

Waterproofing agents other than rosin size are 
sometimes applied. Parraffin and asphalt emulsions 
are occasionally employed for special type boards, and 
some mills use small percentages of silicate of soda. 
Sizing agents which do not change the natural color 
of the fibre are preferable, as a white product is 
sought. 


Method of Formation 


The sized pulp is next formed into sheets or mats. 
Depending upon the machine this operation is inter- 
mittent or continuous. Intermittent machines are 
usually hydraulic presses which mold individual 
panels four or eight feet wide and from twelve to 
twenty feet long. Pulp containing 2 to 3% fibre, the 
remainder water, is made to flow into a box the top 
and bottom of which are the platens of the press; 
hydraulic pressure is applied, and the plates force the 
water out. Expressed water is sucked away through 
port holes in the plates of the press. The molded 
panel, as removed from the press on a conveyor, still 
contains from 40 to 50 per cent water and is ready for 
a drying operation. 

Continuous forming machines, producing a wet mat 
cut after formation to desired length, are usually 
cylinders which rotate in a vat of low. consistency 
pulp. The open structured face of the cylinder is 
covered with a screen mesh which, as* the cylinder 
revolves, picks up fibre. _Accompanying water is 
drained through the screen into the center of the 
cylinder. Some machines apply suction to speed up 
water removal while another feeds the pulp under 
pressure to obtain the same result. To operate at 
higher linear speeds two cylinders are sometimes 
operated simultaneously and the resultant wet mats 
brought together as they enter the press rolls. Another 
type of continuous unit is a modified Fourdrinier 
machine. <A thin fibrous suspension is laid on an 
endless moving wire through which the water drains. 

Before entering the dryers board formed on a con- 
tinuous unit is run through a series of press rolls to 
remove more water. The wet mat from the forming 
end has from 75 to 80 per cent water. After passing 
through five or six pairs of press rolls the mat contains 
about 45 per cent fibre. 

One forming machine will produce as much as 
250,000 square feet of 14” board per day. 
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Insulating boards are commonly dried in continuous 
tunnel multi-deck dryers. Board passes slowly through 
the different sections under controlled temperature 
and humidity, and one and a half to three hours are 
required to produce a product with 2 to 3% moisture. 
Dryers vary in length from a minimum of 300 feet. 
Efficiency of this operation must be high as this cost 
is a major factor in production cost. 

After drying the board seasoned during which it is 
made to pick up its quota of equilibrium moisture. 
In this way expansion troubles in application are 
avoided. Boards are next trimmed and cut to de- 
sired dimension and then are ready for shipment. 


Specialty Boards 


Several manufacturers produce different grades of 
board for special applications. A large field exists for 
board as an acoustical corrective. Special fabricating 
methods and designs have been devised which render 
the product more absorptive of sound waves. At the 
average frequency of the human voice 512 vibrations 
per second, ordinary boards retain 30°% of the sound 
striking the surface, 70° being deflected. Specially 
fabricated products will absorb 60°, of the sound. 
This use of insulating board has not been brought to 
the attention of the public as has its virtues as a 
thermal insulator. Many movements towards noise 
abatement lines will expand markets as we become 
cognizant of the dollar and cents value of quiet. 

While insulating board is most commonly purchased 
in one-half inch thickness, some producers make 
homogenous panels up to two inches thick. 
laminate 14” 


Others 
boards up to the thickness desired. 
Laminated boards, for instance, are employed in most 
electric refrigerator cabinet construction. The half 
inch plies are held together with an animal or dextrin 
glue or simply stapled. 

Insulating board presents interesting possibilities 
to the manufacturers of chemicals and synthetic 
resins. Already it consumes some ten million pounds 
of rosin, four million of soda ash, over a million pounds 
of caustic soda, and nearly six million pounds of alum. 

In addition many tons of special coating materials 
such as asphalts and resins, are used. Silicate of soda 
finds application because of its chemical and physical 
properties for a variety of purposes. Adhesives are 
consumed in volume particularly in making specialty 
products. These applications of chemicals are but a 
starting point when it is considered that eventually 
all insulating board must be fire-resistant and a per- 
centage termite proof. In tropical countries, insula- 
tion is a necessity, but unfortunately these regions for 
the most part are infested with white ants, termites, 
whose food is cellulose. Unless board is specially 
treated it is readily devoured by these pests. Many 
compounds have been tested as protective agents for 
lumber and results to date indicate that the same sub- 
stances are effective when used in insulating boards. 
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Section of room with walls and ceilings of natural 
unfinished insulating board 


Chlorinated organie compounds, napthalene, arseni- 
ous acid, and other arsenic derivatives, zine, lead, 
mereury and copper salts are all useful for this purpose. 
The use of arsenious acid, for instance, to the extent 
of one per cent in one quarter of the production would 
mean an outlet for approximately two million pounds 
of this chemical per annum. 


Fireproofed Board 


In fireproofing an interesting development has 
recently been announced in new insulating board 
which retains all the thermal non-conducting and 
sound absorbing properties of the wood fibre base, 
together with non-combustibility. Being of lower 
density than lumber, and containing a small percentage 
of metallic salts in their sizing, insulating boards do 
not burn as fast as wood nor evolve as much heat per 
unit area. Boards will, however, smoulder persist- 
ently, until consumed and for this reason their ap- 
plication is limited by building codes throughout the 
United States and Canada. This new board, is a 
chemically treated wood fibre, each fibre of which is 
waterproofed with a non-combustible waterproofing 
agent. Fireproofing agents are incorporated in the 
The 
process is such that the pores or air cell content of the 
board is not decreased as the fireproofing salts are 
forced into the fibre, and not into the instertices. 
Impregnating processes, such as are applied in the 
fireproofing of lumber, are not suitable because of 
resultant The new 
product has been tested in partitions in comparison 
with other structural materials. It serves equally as 
well as mineral wall boards as a barrier to flame with 


pulp previous to its formation into wet panels. 


decreases in air cell content. 
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the additional advantage that the ash will not pul- 
verize when a fire hose is turned on it. Several cities 
have approved this material for use in structures 
wherein fibreboards were barred heretofore. 

Many chemicals are fireproofing or flameproofing 
agents, but naturally, due to considerations such as 
alkalinity or acidity, deliquescence, stability, odor 
and color, they cannot be used indiscriminately. 
Cost is a particularly important factor since it must 
in most cases be added to the manufactured price of 
the commodity. In.some instances it would be neces- 
sary to more than triple the price to the consumer in 
order to pay for this improvement in the product. 
In other cases the fireproofing of an article will raise 
its cost to a point higher than that of the same item 
made of non-inflammable materials. Insulating board 
is one product which may be fireproofed without 
excessive increment in cost. 

Fireproofing compounds may be divided into two 
classes: those whose decomposition results in the 
liberation of non-burning gases so that the oxygen 
needed for combustion is excluded, and materials 
which fuse when in contact with flame and form a 
protecting film. The first type materials owe some of 
their effectiveness to the considerable heat which is 
absorbed when they break down. <A few chemicals 
fall into both these classes as they decompose into 
inert gases and more stable compounds remain which 
melt and afford additional protection. 

When it is known that per thousand insulating 
board feet from 75 to 125 pounds of commonly used 
fireproofing agents such as ammonium chloride, sul- 
fate, phosphate, boron compounds, silicate of soda and 
oxalates, may be effectively used, one may start to 
figure the enormous possibilities of this field in pounds 
of chemicals. Furthermore, insulating board is a com- 
paratively new product. Conservative surveys of the 
potential board market in the United States alone 
forecast an outlet for nine billion feet per annum. 

Aside from its use as a thermal insulating and sound 
proofing agent, fibreboard presents promise as a low 
cost carrying agent for synthetic resins. It is homo- 
geneous, strong and of uniform fibre formation, so 
that it may be readily adapted to impregnating 
processes. Products suitable for base boards, counter 
and soda fountain tops are possible developments 
along these lines. 

It has many times been predicted that the office 
and home of the future will be heat, cold, light, sound 
and humidity controlled. To reach this goal the 
development of insulation is basically necessary, 
otherwise the cost of such comfort will be, as it is 
today, beyond average means. It is a long step to 
solution of one of man’s oldest problems to shelter 
himself completely from the elements, but the growth 
of domestic gas and electric heating is illustrative of 
one stride in that direction. Low cost effective insula- 
tion has had its share of responsibility in making this 
comfort more available. 
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Foreign News 


Very little chemical news of first importance has reached this 
country in the past few weeks. Interest in England in the recent 
Plant Exhibition continues and already plans are being laid to 
hold this event regularly, perhaps once every three years, with 
the French and German Exhibitions filling in the other two years. 
The nitrogen situation remains 
temporarily quiet. Prices in 
sulfate of ammonia and cyana- 
mid have been lowered in Eng- 
land but for the momént nitrate 
prices are held at nominal 
figures. The ‘‘Cosach” has an- 
nounced lower prices for some 
foreign ports. In the meantime 
sporadic efforts are being made 
to bring together the synthetic 





producers. 

Zine producers meeting in 
Paris declared the new cartel 
effective as of Aug. 1. Members 
of the cartel have a combined 
production capacity of 1,123,000 
metric tons of zinc a year. This represents 97°% of the European 
and overseas capacity of the world, exclusive of the United 
States. Stocks of zinc in hands of cartel members June 1 were 
229,000, but these were reduced to 206,400 August 1. Produc- 
tion of members in July was 57,300 metric tons, against an 
average of 76,350 tons a month in 1930 and 69,700 tons in January. 

What may be of considerable importance was the action of 
Germany in passing emergency laws refusing foreign exchange 
for the financing of importations of manufactured goods. While 
this is ostensibly done to stabilize the monetary and financial 
conditions and is strictly a. temporary measure our chemical 
export trade with Germany amounted to about $25,000,000 in 
1930. Whether this ruling will be construed to mean articles 
such as sulfur, turpentine, ete., remains to be seen but it is 
definitely certain that paints, lacquers, cosmetics, etc., will be 
affected. How far the ruling effects petroleum products has not 
been made clear as yet. Those dealing with Germany should 
give the matter serious study at once. 

In England the British Color Users Association at its regular 
meeting decided to oppcse the further renewal of the Dyestuffs 
Act which runs out at the end of the year. This means a bitter 
fight for the chemical industry is just as insistent that the Act be 
continued indefinitely. 





Prof. G. T. Morgan, F. R. S. 
Pres., Society Chem. Industry 


German Hydrogenation Progress 


Progress in the perfecting and use of hydrogenaticn processes 
is announced by the I. G. 

The company officially anncunces that the gasoline producing 
capacity of the Leuna plant has been increased from 100,000 to 
350,000 tons per annum. This is accomplished thrcugh a new 
catalyzer process and involves no material increase in plant. 

The new process represents a shift frem hydrogenation of 
crude lignite, installed in 1926, to the utilization of distilled tar for 
simultaneous tar hydrogenation and nitrate production from 
methane. 

Since the decline in nitrate consumpticn the company has 
concentrated on hydrogenation. The I. G. is stressing the super- 
iority over cracking processes. It is requesting tariff protection 
to prevent this activity from being adversely affected by price- 
cutting tactics on the part of gasoline impcrters. 

Nine persons, accused of industrial espionage at the Leuna 
works have been sentenced to imprisonment by the supreme 
court at Leipzig. The accused, tried in secret, were convicted 
of conspiring to obtain details of the I. G. werks, patents, for- 
mulas and processes and selling the information to the French 
secret service. 
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Free Flowing FLAKES 


tare of product— pure flakes that flow from the 
barrel and provide economy, convenience and safety— 
these are advantages that have built up confidence in Mon- 
santo PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE. Users in diversified lines 
know that they can specify the Monsanto product and be 
sure of satisfactory results. » » » Available in carloads or less 
than carloads in 275 pound barrels. 


| Monsanto 
| Chemicals 


ST Louis, US* 








INCLUDE 
1 Maleic Acid Paranitraniline 
A Orthonitrochlorbenzene Paranitrophenol 
Orthonitraniline Phenol, U.S. P. 
Paradichlorbenzene Sodium Acetate, U.S.P. 
- Manufactured by 
A BACKGROUND OF 30 YEARS | Maicaals Chasen Waits 


- OF. MANU F/ LCT URIN C= me 10 East 40th St. Everett Station 500 No. Dearborn 373 Brannan St. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Victoria Station House. Victoria St., LONDON, S. W.1 



















International News Photo, Ine 

Dr. Linus Pauling, California Institute of Technology, 
who although only dU years of age, has already pub- 
lished nearly fifty researches in pure science. He was 
awarded the Langmuir Prize of the A. C.S., as the out- 
standing young chemist of the nation at the 82nd 
meeting in Buffalo, Sept. 2nd 





How they do it in England. Views of the recent successful British 

Chemical Plant Exhibition held in London. Already exhibitors are 

arranging to give the event a permanent place in the chemical pic- 
ture with exhibitions alternating with the French and German 





An artist's conception of the part played by the Grasselli 
Chemical Co., in the deve lopme nt of the Middle West. The 
covered wagon is typical of “then’’, the pioneer spirit that 
transformed a wilderness into modern industry so vividly de picted in 





the companion painting 
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Blank & Stoller 


Frank J. 


first East to 


Chemical industry is noted for 

spirit. The 
West and West 
to East flights of the new air 
freight service carry chemical 
pay loads. Henry S. Chatfield 
(right) wishes good luck to a 
shipment of shellac going to 
St. Louis, and below, Monsanto 
Chemical satisfies a customer 
in the East who forgot to order 
until it late. 
Monsanto barrel tn . 
the man holding the straw hat 


ils progressive 


was almost too 


Tone, scientist and industrialist, selected as the 


first winner of the Jacob F. Schoellkopf Gold Medal of the 


Western 
Society. 


New York Section of the American 


Chemical 


Tone’s production of silicon metal is ranked as a 


major feat of modern metallurgical chemistry 
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Is “Commercial Research” 


Worth What It Costs ? 


By F. J. Curtis* 


HE prominence and news value of 
chemical research in the years 
since the war have caused it to 

overshadow to some extent other types 
equally important. Chaplin Tyler has 
said that “Commercial research is re- 
search applied to the business side of 
industry.” Commercial research takes 
some of the speculative risks out of 
business and is in its essence a correlation 
of all the information necessary for the 
determination of the business value of a 
given proposition. 

From this broader standpoint com- 
mercial research brings together data from the chem- 
ical research, purchasing, operating, engineering and 
financial departments and in market study finds its 
own distinctive specialty. The final result is a report 
to the executives giving data necessary to making a 
decision. 

Necessarily the order of approach varies with the 
problem. Let us assume that an idea has been pre- 
sented for the manufacture of a certain article, the 
question asked is ‘‘Are we interested ?”” What the 
commercial research department must do is to make 
a preliminary cost and market survey. Only a few 
factors may be necessary to rule out the proposition. 
On the other hand the investigation may need to be 
quite detailed if the decision is to be close. The exist- 
ence of a sufficient supply of raw materials of the 
right quality in such a location that they can be 
economically delivered to the plant is a vital necessity. 
Incident also are the facts as to whether supplies can 
be obtained from several sources or one. The exist- 
ence of several sources of supply minimizes the risk of 
market changes. With the facts in hand with regard 
to raw materials the next step is to determine the 
apparent cost of manufacture for which is necessary 





*Director of Development, Merrimac Chemical Co. 
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the cooperation of the research, operat- 
ing, and engineering staffs. 

For conversion cost it is necessary to 
have figures on labor, power, light, and 
heat, fuel, steam, supplies and repairs. 
These estimates may be made from 
analogous processes, published informa- 
tion, or from facts obtained from con- 
sultants. The operating and engineering 
staffs will be able to estimate capital 
costs for the plant and the amount of 
working capital necessary based on the 
possible production. 

It is in figuring overhead that many 
cost estimates fall down. Overhead varies tremen- 
dously from plant to plant and in various locations. 
Data on taxes, insurance, and interest can be readily 
obtained from the present manufacturing operation. 
Depreciation should either openly or implicitly 
include an obsolescence factor and must be estimated 
in accordance with the type of manufacture con- 
templated. Works expenses, which are general costs 
for laboratories, superintendence, ete. are often 
prorated on the basis of direct labor. Again, ad- 
ministration and selling expenses vary widely with 
the type of operation but may be gauged by the 
present conditions. Many times the use of the 
process demands a patent or license fee which must 
be included in cost. The final cost figure enables the 
valeulation of the return on the investment. These 
calculations depend to a very great degree on the 
market study because that determines the volume of 
production on which capital and other factors in cost 
are figured. For determination of the consumption 
of the article in question there are government 
reports particularly the Biennial Census of Manufac- 
tures and of Agriculture available. Many of these 
figures are also published annually. Much informa- 
tion is in the technical press. Again, much informa- 
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tion is available in the general technical and business 
literature. Publications such as the United States 
Daily, Journal of Commerce, ete. contain many facts 
valuable in the files. Consultants here also may have 
special information which will be of great assistance 
and private reports and personal contacts must not 
be underestimated. These sources should give the 
nature of the market, whether it is seasonal or year- 
round, whether it is local or national, whether the 
product is a semi-raw material or ultimate consumer 
goods. A thorough knowledge of the uses and specifi- 
cations are an absolute necessity to determine the 
quantity that can be sold. The quantity that can 
be sold, however, is not necessarily co-incident with 
the business that can be obtained. To determine this 
fraction it is necessary to know the present sources of 
supply and the degree of saturation of the market, 
the relation of these present sources to the market and 
the relation of one’s own plant to the same market. 
The advantages of the home plant may be due to 
location close to raw materials or market, to utilization 
of its own raw or intermediate products or by-products 
to the value of a revolutionary method of manufac- 
ture, developed by its own research laboratory or 
obtained elsewhere. Also should be taken into con- 
sideration the selling advantages of an addition to the 
line which may be handled without additional selling 
costs. As a result of this study there has been deter- 
mined how much of a proposed product could be sold 
by the plant in question under conditions under 
which it would have a certain tonnage. 

If this preliminary study has given a favorable 
answer, the research laboratory is then asked to take 
the process in hand to develop technical details. 
Always in cases of this sort it is wiser when the 
laboratory work is completed to build a small pilot 
plant in which problems are bound to arise unknown 
in the laboratory. On the basis of data obtained in 
this pilot plant, the engineering and operating depart- 
ments design large scale apparatus. Due to the dis- 
coveries in these last two steps it may be necessary to 
make vital corrections in the cost calculations and 
market study. At this point it is quite possible that 
the situation will no longer look favorable. <A final 
report for the management is made showing whether 
the company is in a favorable position, how much of 
the products can be sold and where, the type of 
selling required and the capital involved, all of which 
lead up to the determination of the probable return 
on the investments. 

We have followed through one type of commercial 
research. It should not be taken that this is a hard 
and fast method. Commercial research necessarily 
must be as elastic and as able to shape itself to suit 
particular conditions as any other kind. 

The commercial research department also has cer- 
tain general functions. Its personnel, which is often 
rolled into one, contains necessarily a chemical 
economist who should be chemist with economic 
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leanings. Larger departments will include a trained 
statistician and a librarian or literature specialist. 
The importance of the collection of technical informa- 
tion sometimes at the moment irrelevant and of an 
efficient filing system is self-evident. The personnel 
of a commercial research department should have 
wide personal contacts, imagination, initiative and 
a flair for the pleasant extraction of information. 

The commercial research department acts as a 
consultant for executives on specific industrial re- 
quirements and conditions. It follows the trend of 
the chemical industry, the tendencies in the use of 
present products and the new industries which may 
be arising. The older products are not neglected but 
new methods of their manufacture followed closely. 

As an illustration of the involved situation some- 
times present, we may look for a moment at acetic 
acid. Formerly made entirely from distillation of 
wood as one of three joint products, synthetic acetic 
acid made from carbide has given the wood distillation 
industry a decided jolt. At the same time chemical 
research has provided a back-fire in the form of the 
so-called direct acetic acid processes by which a high 
strength pure product is made from the impure weak 
primary pyroligneous acid of the wood distillation. 
Formerly it was necessary to neutralize this weak 
acid with lime and evaporate the solution to dryness 
to form the commercial acetate of lime, which in turn 

vas decomposed with sulfuric acid to recover the 
strong acetic. The calcium carbide process depends 
upon acetylene and much work is going on to find 
other sources of acetylene such as methane. Fer- 
mentation is also taking a part both by conversion of 
sugars and cellulose. Finally the new industry of 
high-pressure synthesis is producing acetic acid by 
direct addition of carbon monoxide to methanol. The 
commercial research department must keep track of 
these various and quickly developing methods so as 
to know which is the one to prevail in the future. 


Some of the functions of commercial research have 
been performed since business was first organized. 
With the inter-industry competition and the inter- 
dependence of modern business their importance 
cannot be over emphasized. It offers the only sure 
answer to the man who would invest his money 
wisely. 


Annual caustic soda consumption in Japan, 90,000 tons, 
greatly increases in recent years due to development of viscose 
industry, which with soap industry consumes more than 60 
per cent of total. Remainder is used in paper, textile, dyeing 
and petroleum industries. The production capacity of caustic 
soda in Japan is 40,000 tons, of which 24,000 is produced by 
electrolysis and 8,000 by causticizing soda ash. The consump- 
tion, imports and exports of caustic soda for the past four years 
in Japan were as follows: 


Production Imports Exports 
tons tons tons 
MAO siskcaiaras aeur eats 25,886 40,231 47 
Mi ssscc.s:3-<.sct nace tees 22,573 45,497 60 
nS ERE Peron 30,998 67,915 37 
PBO eb oicisc &. cere gore ason 36,956 47,098 25 
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Harness Supply and Demand 


A Definite Plan 


for the Rehabilitation of Business 


By V. V. Kelsey* 


LMOST invariably suggestions to lessen business 
depressions outline plans for the Government 
to execute. Yet on every hand we hear— 

“There is too much Government in business.”’ If 
there is too much Government in business now, why 
ask for more? Why not accept a plan, free of all the 
usual generalities and one that is free from regulation 
by the Government, thus immediately eliminating 
politics with all of its shortcomings ? 

In a recent address to the National Association of 
Credit Men, James A. Emery, general counsel of 
National Association of Manufacturers, opened his 
remarks by saying ‘‘We live in a collective, inter- 
dependent cooperative society which can neither 
maintain its existence nor repair disorders without 
cooperation among its parts. Combination in every 
form is the natural and effective expression of that 
conviction.” His remarks in this connection are both 
interesting and significant. The real problem is to 
find ways and means of controlling combinations and 
making genuine cooperation mandatory. The public 
has thought for years the only way to accomplish 
the control of combinations and demand genuine 
cooperation was by Government regulation. This 
procedure as promulgated and made effective has 
proven to be a failure. 
mistaken policy ? 
and in what 


Why continue to compound a 
The question arises—How then 
manner can business combinations be 
controlled and genuine cooperation be made manda- 
tory ? Another question immediately arises—How 
can the law of supply and demand be harnessed and 
how does it affect combinations and co- 
The second of these questions will be 
discussed briefly with the hope of showing its relation- 
ship to the first. 

The age-old law of supply and demand is the one 
that permits us to enjoy prosperous periods and to 
combat periods of depression, providing this law is 
utilized. Apparently it has occurred to but a few 


*Vice-Pres., and Sales Mgr., Consolidated Feldspar Corp. 


business 
operation ? 
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to inquire whether or not this economic law can be 
regulated and harnessed so as to be useful to mankind. 


A discussion of a few fundamental facts is in order. 
First, consider cooperation. Certain very definite 
written rules that must be followed im our daily 
endeavors. A violation of these rules brings about an 
immediate penalty. The result is that cooperation of 
the proper kind is accomplished in practically all 
cases. Business has no written rules. Business is a 
game similar-in a remarkable degree to the games of 
golf, baseball, bridge, ete. In all games there are cer- 
tain very definite rules covering the conduct of these 
games, the one outstanding exception being the game 
of business. 
tain 


While business has no written rules cer- 
understandings are differently interpreted 
at various times, under various conditions. 
no arbiter. 


There is 
Business applies its own interpretation to 
suit its own condition, which means confusion because 
of the various interpretations. 
any other game. 


true of 
In all games, with the exception of 
business, penalties are immediately imposed for any 
violations. 


This is not 


Such penalties, which are immediately effective, 
bring about genuine cooperation on the part of the 
members of each team and precludes excessive viola- 
tions. The official on the field who has the authority 
to fix the penalties for the offences is not required to 
engage in an exchange of correspondence, neither is he 
required to ask for confirmation of his decision from 
any outside agency. 
rules. 


He complies with the written 
He is the sole and ultimate arbiter. Contrast 
these conditions with the game of business, where 
there are no written rules, where cooperation is a 
much hoped for desire but which in most instances 
fails to make itself apparent. 

Business should be permitted to organize itself 
along similar lines, in fact it will be necessary to re- 
quire business to organize itself along similar lines in 
order to regulate the law of supply and demand and 
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to control the periods of prosperity and depression. 
We must start with certain fundamentals, give con- 
sideration to them and to the methods by which they 
can be utilized. The proper control of business during 
prosperous periods is as necessary as proper control 
during periods of depression. The human being is a 
ready addict to habit. Habit develops into tradition 
and these two become inherent if permitted to con- 
tinue sufficiently long. It is difficult to over- 
come the inertia of habit. Attempts to make con- 
structive changes in our methods of living, in our laws, 
in our daily habits are difficult, but to do so is to 
overcome the inertia of habit and tradition. To 
accomplish this is not impossible. It is only necessary 
to consider such changes having very definite ends 
and by following positive programs with a determina- 
tion refusing to consider the negative, which im- 
mediately sets up to oppose the positive. In the solu- 
tion of any problem, therefore, in harnessing the law 
of supply and demand, with the idea of decreasing 
the degree and time of industrial depressions, it 
becomes necessary to pursue positive and constructive 
courses, thereby the objections which represent the 
negative side are overcome. 


Successful Industry is Wealth 


Everyone should recognize that industry is the 
foundation of all wealth in this country. We have an 
exchange called money as a result of this wealth. 
Money merely represents wealth—it is not in itself 
wealth. We are dependent upon successful industry 
for public welfare. For example, agriculture, banking, 
insurance, public utilities, transportation, science, 
professions, educational institutions, charitable insti- 
tutions, the maintenance and development of our 
municipalities, our States and our Federal Govern- 
ment are all directly dependent upon successful 
industry. To limit or curb the activities of industry 
brings about certain unfavorable conditions disas- 
trously affecting the sale and distribution of services 
and commodities, resulting in depressed conditions. 
It precludes fair and reasonable competition and is 
detrimental to public welfare. We hear so much 
today about unemployment insurance, doles and 
similar measures, presumably for the purpose of cor- 
recting the suffering resulting directly from business 
depressions. This is a glaring example of attempting 
to solve a problem by negative means instead of 
positive means. A negative solution does not correct 
an unfavorable situation. Only the positive can bring 
this about. The inequalities in our industrial regu- 
latory laws are glaring examples of negative action 
versus the positive. Practically all of our would-be 
regulatory laws are based on the negative. The num- 
ber of inequalities caused by our industrial laws are 
appalling. For example, our laws state—if industry 
fails to earn a profit on its effort and investment it is 
a violation of the law. Failure to make a return on 
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investment results in bankruptcies and receiverships, 
which are in direct violation of the law and are caused 
by a lack of profits. Contrast this with the law—if 
two or more industries engaged in the same line of 
endeavor plan to cooperate for their best interests, 
and for the interests of the public welfare, and for the 


purpose of earning a reasonable return on investment 


and efforts, they immediately violate some of our 
regulatory laws, more specifically the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts. Apparently no middle ground exists. 
If industry fails to earn a profit it violates the law. If 
industry by cooperative action does earn a profit it 
violates the law. 


Result of Too Much Regulation 


It is more of a crime to ruin industry by trying to 
comply with certain regulations than it is to stabilize 
industry by violating some of the regulatory statutes. 
The law forbids two men to engage in a fight but it is 
no violation if two or more industries fight. In the 
first case the fighting is limited to two individuals, and 
at most there can be very little harm done and very 
little suffering results. Picture, the tremendous harm 
that is done, and the enormous suffering that follows, 
when two or more industries fight. A combat between 
two individuals is a fight. A war between two or more 
industries is healthy competition no matter how 
destructive. 


Two men engaged in combat are frequently asked 
to settle their difference peaceably and generally do, 
and walk away together as friends. If two or more 
industries are engaged in battle involving millions of 
dollars, and affecting thousands of people, the Govern- 
ment and its laws state that under no circumstances 
shall they be permitted to settle their differences 
peaceably and by cooperative action for the benefit 
of the public. They are required to continue this 
battle under the caption of ‘‘competition.”’ Certainly 
we need some method of mandatory cooperation. 

Numerous laws attempting to regulate business and 
commerce were enacted at a time when it appeared 
necessary and were developed without providing 
methods of making these laws adaptable to changing 
conditions. Laws intended to be beneficial to com- 
merce and for the protection of the public on the 
statute books five years or longer are obsolete today. 
They cannot be applied to business conditions today 
or tomorrow. 

Most of the so-called business regulatory laws were 
developed through fear that certain conditions might 
develop resulting in restraint of trade. This is another 
way of saying they were not predicated upon con- 
structive thoughts. They were developed on negative 
ideas instead of positive ideas. Fear is always nega- 
tive. Constructive thinking is positive. The negative 
method of developing laws by our Congress and 
general assemblies has become both habitual and 
traditional. The inertia of habit and tradition must 
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be overcome to pave the way for constructive legisla- 
tion, permitting industry to regulate itself, by itself, 
and for itself for the benefit of the public welfare and 
thus make useful and usable the law of supply and 
demand, and thereby largely correct our business 
depressions. To go a little further, in pointing out 
some of the inequalities in our present laws the 
Attorney General recently stated ‘“Over-production, 
low prices and resulting waste in the field of natural 
resources such as oil and minerals have given rise to 
the assertion that combinations to restrict production 
and thus raise prices are lawful, which under normal 
conditions would be considered illegal.’ If it is a good 
thing to harness the law of supply and demand in 
times of distress, why is it not wise to follow this same 
plan in normal times ? The answer to this is obvious. 


Agriculture A Privileged Industry 


Agriculture has certain legal liberties permitting 
the utilization of the law of supply and demand by 
control of over-production. Industry does not have 
this privilege. The Secretary of Agriculture in his 
report for 1930 says “The answer to over-production 
is less production. I want to emphasize the need for 
equitable, intelligent, systematic and _ collective 
action to bring supply into better relationship with 
demand.” ‘“ * * * The primary duty of the (Farm) 
Board is to help farmers organize cooperative market- 
ing associations for the improvement of the distribu- 
tion of farm products and to aid in preventing the 
production of surpluses.”’ 


cooperate ? 


Why not let industry 
Why not legalize the methods by which 
industry will be permitted to cooperate and at the 
same time make mandatory industrial cooperation ? 
The method by which industry can be required to 
cooperate for the publie welfare, and the method by 
which industry can be put on a prosperous basis, and 
the plan by which the law of supply and demand can 
be harnessed and made useful for mankind and thereby 
correct the present depression and preclude further 
serious depressions, is to have Congress pass a law 
requiring industry to organize itself into trade associa- 
tions and to require the industries in each of the 
rarious trade associations to regulate that particular 
line of industry in which they are engaged. Any 
person, company or corporation engaged in non-com- 
petitive industry will not be affected. Two or 
more persons, companies or corporations engaged in 
the same line of commerce would be required to form 
a trade association, or apply any other name that may 
be desirable, that will then be required to regulate 
itself, by itself, and for itself. This plan would pro- 
vide for the association of industry into small units, 
which would permit these units to adapt themselves 
quickly to the ever-changing conditions in business. 
Small units of individual industrial associations would 
be able to cope successfully and advantageously with 
the conditions over which they have jurisdiction. 
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Mandatory membership in trade associations and 
regulation of internal affairs would legalize the ends 
now sought by such associations. The organization 
of the Federal Trade Commission was probably in- 
tended as a step in this direction. Its usefulness 
starts and stops at the point of origin for the reason 
that the Federal Trade Commission has no police 
powers. Enactment of legislation without means of 
enforcing legislation is worse than useless; further- 
more, a federal bureau organized to regulate all types 
of business breaks down under its own weight. It 
is both inefficient and ineffective. A Federal Trade 
commission, or federal bureau, cannot function how- 
ever well organized in regulating business as it should 
be regulated. Such an idea is erroneous and has 
proven to be so time without end, another glaring 
example of habit and tradition. Permitting in- 
dustry to regulate itself, and to organize itself into 
small units, will immediately wipe out the necessity 
of our so-called regulatory laws as they now exist 
with all their inequities. The Sherman Act, Clayton 
Act, and similar regulatory efforts were predicated 
upon the premises that they were justified by the 
results which they were intended to provide and the 
benefits which were expected to follow their enact- 
ment. Under present conditions of business, in its 
far-reaching ramifications, such laws, in attempting 
to cover a great deal of ground and to be applicable in 
the regulation of business, are impractical for obvious 
reasons. They are not sufficiently adaptable to par- 
ticular cases to provide the desired results. They are 
inelastic an non-applicable. 

Quoting from a recent business magazine: 

‘Wool and plumbing institutes fail through lack of 
support.” ‘The recent passing out of existence of 
Wool Institute, Ine. (New York) and National 
Plumbing and Heating Institute, Ine. (Chicago) 
marks the end of two vastly different types of co- 
operative effort under somewhat similar conditions.”’ 

“While each was well conceived as a constructive 
force in its special field, both have carried on under 
great difficulty, both have suffered from prevailing 
economic conditions, both emphasize in their respec- 
tive obituary notices that lack of moral support from 
the industry hastened their demise, both found a 
Federal ageney contributed to their downfall.”’ 

“The first serious setback was encountered when 
arly in 1930 the Federal Court enjoined the Institute 
(Wool) from activities directed to price maintenance, 
uniform openings, ete.”’ 

“In its valedictory bulletin the Institute (Plumbing) 
cites three major causes for its failure: (1) Lack of 
willingness to support long term cooperative effort, 
(2) Failure of the Federal Trade Commission to render 
assistance, (3) Depression.” 

If a sufficient number of business men are willing to 
use their influence in having Congress pass a law 
requiring the organization of institutes similar to the 
Wool and Plumbing Institutes, and other similar 
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trade associations, alsomaking membership obligatory, 
then there will be no splitting up of the trade associa- 
tions, or institutes, by its membership. They will be 
required by law to cooperate to settle their differences 
by themselves and for themselves. 

It is now optional whether an industrial unit 
becomes a member of a trade association or whether 
it doesn’t. If a certain industry is thus organized 
there are a number of platitudes set forth which are all 
right so far as they go, they are Utopian because they 
cannot be enforced and are useless. The way to 
correct this is to require the organization of all lines 
of industry into units. Those engaged in the manu- 
facture of Portland cement would be required to 
become members of the Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Textile mills would be organized 
on the basis of the product they manufacture. Oil 
producers, steel producers, chemical manufacturers, 
lumber manufacturers, the rubber 
industry, pottery, tile, glass, ete. would be put in their 
respective and proper groups. The law would then 
say to these manufacturers that they alone must con- 
trol their industry and they will have no outside 
They will be required to set up their 
own laws for their own conduct of their affairs. The 
law requiring the creation and maintenance of 
trade associations would at the same time provide 
a few other essential regulations, one of which 
would be that no member of any trade association 
would be allowed to sell his product at or below the 
cost of production. Furthermore, trade associations 
would be required to provide themselves with a 
uniform system of accounting and cost accounting. 
The organic law, making mandatory trade associations 
would need be searcely more extensive than herein 
outlined. It would, however, require the association 
to handle all disagreements that might arise within 
the association. Failure of any association member 
to comply with the rules developed by the trade 
association would be handled by methods set up 
within and by the association. The law courts would 
have nothing whatever to do in this connection. The 
trade association would elect its own empire, president, 
director or secretary either from within or without its 
membership, and this directing head would have full 
authority and power to act as the final arbiter in all 
cases of controversy, in a manner prescribed by the 
He would hold office only at 


coneerns, shoe 


interference. 


association regulations. 
the will and discretion of his association membership. 
These associations would be permitted by law to do 
the things that they are not now permitted. They 
would be permitted to curtail production, allot quotas, 
fix prices if necessary, exchange credit information, 
refuse to sell except on a cash basis to those who did 
not conform with the terms of sale of that particular 
group, regulate production by proper methods so as to 
conserve our natural resources and for the benefit 
of the association membership and the public. They 
would be permitted by law to follow practices for the 
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general benefit of industry which are now prohibited 


by present regulations. If some member of a trade 
association had reason to believe that some other 
member of that association was violating any of the 
rules set up by the association, the complaining mem- 
ber would immediately notify the association director, 
and if necessary or advisable would post a certain sum 
of money as representing good faith in his belief that 
the other member had violated certain rules. The 
director would immediately proceed to investigate, 
and if he found the accused member guilty he would 
return the money posted by the complainant and’ 
would have the power to impose, demand and collect 
a fine from the offender. The action would be almost 
immediate and certainly positive. The amount of the 
fine would be turned over to a central research depart- 
ment set up by the association. The research depart- 
ment would not alone be technical but a department 
looking to the extension of markets, seeking new uses 
and outlets, to enlighten consumers. 

If this plan were effective today, the Wool and 
Plumbing Institute, along with numerous other trade 
bodies, would not cease to exist. They would main- 
tain themselves in a healthy state. 


Supply and Demand Protects Consumer 


In considering this plan a number of ideas suggest 
themselves. Among others, you are probably saying 
the public would be robbed, especially if it were legal 
for a certain group of manufacturers to fix prices, 
control production, allot quotas, ete. Keep in mind 
that the law of supply and demand cannot be changed. 
It is as inexorable as the law of gravity. It may be 
that a certain trade association in working out its own 
salvation for the public welfare would inconvenience 
a certain number of people for a short period. The 
damage done and the suffering that may result would 
be insignificant as compared to the harm done and 
the suffering caused by the present depression, and 
other depressions that are bound to occur unless steps 
are taken to prevent them. What is desired is a 
method to utilize the law of supply and demand. 
Trade associations when given the authority to 
regulate their own business without any interference 
from the Government utilize the law of supply and 
demand, which simply means there will be no flood 
periods, or drought periods. 

Suppose the cement industry through its trade 
organization determined the average cost of producing 
a barrel of cement to be $4.00. They then decide to 
fix the selling price at $20.00 per barrel f. 0. b. mill. 
What would result? The cement industry would 
place itself in the same position it is in today. It 
would create a depression for itself. Supply would 
Suppose the cement 
industry decided to ‘“‘smoke’’ the consumers out by 
holding the price at $20.00 per barrel. This policy 
would quickly change for the reason foreign made 


be far in excess of demand. 
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cement, of good quality prepared to meet all the 


engineering specifications, could be landed in this 


‘country at fair and reasonable prices, and quickly too. 


Let us assume an exaggerated condition and say that 
no foreign made cement could possibly be delivered 
in this country. Nothing very serious would happen. 
Some few might be inconvenienced for a short period. 
Substitutes would quickly fill the place of Portland 
cement, and building would proceed in an orderly 
fashion, and cement would quickly fall in line. The 
law of supply. and demand regulates for the protection 
of the public when permitted to do so. As a matter 
of fact no group of business men would permit an 
unsatisfactory condition to develop in their industry 
if given the right and privilege to conduct their own 
affairs. Business men never rebel when given the 
right to proceed normally and orderly. They do rebel 
and should rebel when the laws compel them to 
become “Industrial Bootleggers.”’ 


Present regulations do not protect the people of 
this country. If they did we would not at this time be 
in the throes of the worst depression in history. Why 
not take the necessary steps to correct this condition ? 
Industry if given the opportunity will quickly point 
the way. 

Consider further our regulatory laws. The Sherman 
Act was intended to correct an evil which was thought 
to exist at the time of its enactment and with an idea 
of precluding a further development of this supposed 
evil. In the light of subsequent events it has not 
served its purpose in a practical and satisfactory 
manner. The only real interpretation that can be 
applied to the Sherman Act is that no one knows how 
to interpret it. The courts have variously interpreted 
it, its meaning is obscure and entirely contingent upon 
judicial opinions at any given time. Why permit such 
legislation to continue in effect ? 

Again quoting from Mr. Kmery’s recent address: 
“In the meantime a great body of supplementary 
Federal legislation has modified and even repealed the 
application of the Sherman act to a large volume of 
particular forms of business, and, in some fields, with- 
drawn the severer penalties of the original law from 
selected activities.” This prompts us.to ask, if the 
law can be repealed and modified in part, why not in 
its entirety ? 


A Definite Plan of Cooperation 


The Capper-Volstead Act permits the cooperation 
of one competitor with another in producing and dis- 
tributing his product, providing he is an agriculturist. 
Farmers, planters, fruit growers are permitted under 
this act to make agreements for the purpose of better 
distribution at prices that are intended to earn the 
producer a reasonable profit on investment and effort. 
Since agriculture in America is directly dependent 
upon industry for its prosperity, why permit agricul- 
ture by law to regulate itself for its own benefit but 
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at the same time by another series of laws preclude 
industry from being prosperous ? 


We attempt to regulate at the end and not at the 
beginning. Our plan today seems to be, after the 
horse is stolen we lock the barn. 

How best can our regulatory laws be made to 
function properly at the point of origin, which would 
result in eliminating the fallacy of present regulatory 
laws that are supposed to function, but which do not? 
The solution seems practical and not at all unreason- 
able. Life insurance utilizes the law of supply and 
demand. Regulation precludes destructive price- 
cutting and practically all unfair trade practices. 
This is done to protect the people. Healthy competi- 
tion prevails. We overlook the fact that life insurance 
companies cannot continue in business in this country 
unless we have successful industry. Why not let 
industry regulate itself in like manner. Banking is 
another example of the utilization of the law of supply 
and demand. Banking doesn’t change the law one 
iota, it merely uses it. The baseball industry is 
another example; other cases could be cited. 

In attempting to harness the law of supply and 
demand it should be kept in mind that it is just as 
much subject to control as the law of gravity, the laws 
of hydraulics, the laws of chemistry, physics, ete. It 
“an be harnessed for the benefit of mankind. The 
real problem is to overcome the inertia of habit and 
tradition. 

A plan in principle to conform to the suggestion 
made here will not preclude a small concern from 
growing into a very large one, neither will it prevent 
a large and powerful corporation from becoming weak 
and ultimately “passing out of the picture.’’ This 
plan simply means the members of any association 
will be prohibited from engaging in destructive price 
cutting, unfair trade practices, the wasting and dis- 
sipating of natural resources, overproduction and 
trade practices that are recognized as being inimical to 
industry and to the public welfare. 

Anyone who desires to enter a competitive business 
ean do so under this plan. He will have the right to 
go to the directing head of any trade association and 
secure all the data necessary for his proper guidance 
in arriving at a decision as to whether or not he then 
desires to enter that particular field. When he enters 
any particular industry he will simply be required to 
comply with the rules and regulations of that 
industry. He cannot, however, sell at or below the 
cost of production, and he must upon receiving his . 
charter permitting him to engage in business make 
immediate application for membership in the trade 
association governing his particular activity. Under 
no circumstances will he be refused membership. 

This plan, means that the association director will 
accumulate all the data necessary to properly guide 
the activities of his association, and these data will be 
submitted annually, or oftener, if desired, to the 
Federal Government for its information. 
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Each trade association will provide its own research 
bureau, each member contributing a certain percent- 
age of sales for the proper maintenance of the central 
research department. Free exchange of information 
will prevail if a member secures a patent, every other 
member of the association may be allowed to use that 
patent if they so desire, by paying royalty to the 
patentee. This whole plan may sound quite radical. 
It is fundamentally sound and correct, and will result, 
in utilizing the law of supply and demand and will 
prevent further serious depressions. 

The fact that the law of supply and demand is 
inexorable does not preclude its being harnessed and 
thereby made useful and practical for the benefit of 
mankind. How then can the start be made ? 

1. Accept the law of supply and demand as being 

inexorable. 

2. Accept the fact that the law of supply and 
demand ean be utilized for the benefit of all. 

3. Accepting the fact that the first two are true, 
then the business men of this country should 
start immediately to put these facts into effect. 

“Tolerance is different from indifference. Tolerance 
is a positive thing. It is ability to endure ideas you 
don’t like. Intolerance hates change and new ideas, 
and the only hope of proper adjustment of a society 
is that society will have enough tolerance not to 
throttle efforts at change.”’ 


Foreign Notes 


England 


The National Union of Drug and Chemical Workers of Great 
Britain has arrived at an agreement with the Drug and Fine 
Chemical Manufacturers’ Association, that will regulate, until 
further notice, wages and conditions of 20,000 male and female 
workers. The wages operating under the agreement are: 


Per week 

a 

Men, grade 1 . 60 O 
grade 2.. 55 0 
grade 3 ale i | 
Women, grade 1. 3: 0 
grade 2 28 6 


The late Lord Melchett’s estate has been sworn at a gross value 
of just over £1,000,000, and duty will be paid on a net value of 
just under £200,000. These figures do not include land owned by 
the late Lord Melchett in Palestine, or that part of his collection 
of pictures, statuary, and other works of art which are exempt 
from duty as being of national interest and importance. The 
Palestine property and the late Lord Melchett’s famous col- 
lection of works of art are stated to be valued at about £250,000. 
Probate has been granted to the widow, -Violet Lady Melchett, 
his son, the present Lord Melchett, and his son-in-law, Viscount 
Erleigh, K.C. By his will, dated July 20, 1928, with a codicil of 
January 24, 1930, the late Lord Melchett left a legacy of £50,000 
to his widow and £100,000 to his son Henry, who succeeded to 
the title. He also left to his son all his State papers and other 
documents of public and family interest. 


Brussels 


A new Belgian license tax on nitrate imports and shipments of 
nitrate in transit is thought to be a measure to force an inter- 
national agreement, while at the same time aiding domestic 
producers. 
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Exporters from the Saar and Germany, exporting through 
Ghent and Antwerp, are forced to find other channels for their 
exports. 

A new company for the exploitation of arsenic deposits of 
Tesanj, and also those near Banjaluka in Bosnia, has been 
formed by the Wood Distillation Co., of Teslic, Jugoslavia, 
acting in co-operation with the Muselman Trade and Agricultural 
Bank of Sarajevo. Investigations in the Chemical Analytical 
Institute of Zagreb have shown that the ore available in very 
substantial quantities contains about 62 per cent of arsenic and 
28 per cent of sulfur. 


Soviet Russia 


Russian Chemical Development Committee has decided that 
the production program of the iodine factories in Russia shall be 
at the rate of 140 tons a year until the end of this year, and at 
the rate of 340 tons a year for 1932. 

The Soviet is going into the manufacture of chemical plant 
on a large scale under the direction of “‘Hydromasch” Syndicate. 
This plant is to be erected in Swerdlowsk, and its first range of 
manufactures will include containers, cisterns, evaporating ap- 
paratus, coolers, heat exchangers, vacuum vessels, drying appa- 
ratus, mechanical furnaces, condensers, etc. In connection with 
the plant, a special iron and copper foundry, with an annual 
capacity of 30,000 tons, is to be erected. This foundry will con- 
centrate largely on the production of acid-resisting cast iron. The 
constructional costs of the whole factory are estimated at about 
two million pounds sterling. 


The Industry’s Bookshelf 


Self-Management in Selling, by David R. Osborne, 267 pages, 
published by Harper, N. Y. $3.50. 

The basic principles of selling and how they may be used in 
developing management quality in salesmen. 

Annual Survey of American Chemistry, Volume V 1930, by 
Clarence J. West, 627 pages, published by The Chemical 
Catalog Co., N. Y. $5.00. 

A survey of chemical developments in the country during the 
past calendar year. 

“‘Vom Wasser.”’ A year-book of the chemistry of water and 
technique of water purification. Compiled and edited by the 
Fachgruppe fuer Wasserchemie des Vereins deutscher Chemiker. 
Vol. IV, 1930. Published by Verlag Chemie, G.m.b. H., Berlin 
W 10. 200 pages with 10 tables and 20 illustrations. Price 
RM. 15.— ($3.55). 

The present year-book brings again a number of interesting 
articles from the different fields pertaining to water. Aside from 
two papers on de-acidification of water for drinking purposes, 
there will be found several articles on the use of ground or surface 
water, on the treatment of water with chloride, with “Crystalit”’ 
a new zeolite-softener, studies on boiler water, a discussion of 
the effluent problem, etc. 

**Addressbuch der Adressbucher.’’ A compilation of trade, 
professional, city, country and state directories of the world. 
20th edition 1930. Published by M. Du Mont Schauberg, 
Koeln, a Rh., Langgasse 1-3. Clothbound, price RM.3.— 
(70e). 

The fact that eight years after its last edition there was still 
considerable demand for the directory proves that the present 
edition fills a long-felt need. The handy little volume contains 
the addresses of more than 2,000 directories. A detailed subject 
index greatly facilitates the use of the directory. The book also 
gives a list of the German diplomatic and consular service in 
foreign countries, and of foreign consulates in Germany. The 
directory has been compiled with great thoroughness, and shows 
a very clear arrangement of the subject matter. For its world- 
wide scope it should be of value to any business man, especially 
to those having foreign connections. 
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A magnesite mine in the heart cf India 


AGNESITE is a raw chemical commodity of 

considerable importance to many industries. 

While primarily used as a refractory ma- 
terial for lining steel furnaces, it does have valuable 
direct chemical uses, notably epsom salt. In this 
country however, this method is not as important as 
in foreign countries. Large quantities of magnesite 
are used in the production of flooring compositions 
and other building materials. Other uses are, a sub- 
stitute for lime in many precipitation processes, in 
the purification of water (industrial) in the manu- 
facture of magnesia alba, as an absorbent in the 
manufacture of dynamite, as an adulterant in paint, 
in making porous cells for electric batteries, for in- 
creasing the refractory properties of clay articles, 
fireclay retorts and furnaces, manufacture of washable 
drawing and writing paper, in coal briquettes and the 
manufacture of wall plaster. Formerly, it was a 
source of supply for the manufacture of carbon 
dioxide gas, but the utilization of waste CO, from 
other commercial processes have minimized the im- 
portance of this use. 

Previous to the World War, Austria-Hungary and 
Greece supplied the major part of the world’s require- 
ments. When this supply was summarily shut off 
India, Russia, and in this country, California, in- 
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Magnesite 


Another Declaration 


of 


Chemical Independence 


creased operations and with production speeded up 
in Greece, the industries requiring magnesia managed 
to obtain a fair amount of tonnage. When hostilities 
ceased domestic producers and consumers alike 
thought that material from Austria would be avail- 
able immediately. Such was not the case for one 
reason or another. Not until 1921 and 1922 did 
Austria assume once more its role of leading producer. 
In the meantime, tariff protection was given to the 
American industry, and both India and Russia 
entered into the picture in a much larger way. Today 
while Austria is first, she has not recovered the tonnage 
lost in 1914-18. 

Domestic production is limited almost entirely to 
California and to a much less degree, Washington. 
Previous to the flareup in Europe, more specifically 
for the five year period, 1910-1914 inelusive, the 
average output, expressed as crude only slightly ex- 
ceeded 10,000 tons annually. In 1918, this produetion 
was up to the record quantity of 316,838 tons valued 
at $2,899,818. Sales for refractory purposes dropped 
off soon after 1918 due to the shortage of freight cars 
and the cheaper freight cost on dead-burned material, 
very little of which was then produced in California. 
Since then domestic producers have gone into the 
manufacture of the dead-burned on a larger scale and 




















Magnesite deposits in California. The war forced us into domestic preduction on a large scale 
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Crude Caustic Calcined Dead-burned 
Year Short Value Short Value Short Value 

tons Total Average tons Total Average tons Total Average 
1922. . 1,300 $13,330 $10.25 21,990 $ 813,630 $37.00 2,200 $ 51,260 $23.30 
1923.. 6,020 78,260 13.00 28,470 1,035,740 36.38 34,410 671,000 19.50 
1924 1,570 20,410 13.00 26,520 883,120 33.30 29,830 787,500 26.40 
1925 2,090 26,290 12.58 23,900 782,700 32.75 29,110 923,960 31.74 
1926 1,540 17,440 11.32 18,580 596,370 32.10 42,540 1,089,680 25 .62 
1927 1,800 17,130 9.52 13,890 452,810 32.60 40,210 990,300 24.63 
1928 620 5,690 9.18 13,310 454,820 34.17 45,230 1,076,310 23.80 
1929. 11,390 (2) 78,700 (2) 
1/Prior to 1922, no distine tion was made in statistics between caustic and dead-burned magnesite. 
2/The Bureau of Mines is not at liberty to publish values for caustic calcined and dead-burned magnesite separately for 1929. The 


total value of such sales was $1,947,860. 


a healthy part of this business has been recovered, as 
can be seen from the following statistics taken from 
U. S. Bureau of Mines Information Circular 6437 
prepared by Paul M. Tyler. 
Magnesite (Expressed as Crude) Sold in the U. S. 
(Data from Mineral Resources of the United States) 


Year Short Tons Value 
1911 9,375 $75,000 
1912 10,512 84,096 
1913 9,632 77,056 
1914 11,2938 124,223 
1915 20,499 274,491 
1916 154,974 1,393,693 
1917 316,838 2,899,818 
1918 231,605 1,812,601 
1919 156,226 1,248,415 
1920 303,767 2,748, 150 
1921 47,904 510,177 
1922 55,790 571,745 
1923 147,250 —- 1,103,700 
1924 120,100 1,041,300 
1925 120,660 1,432,700 
1926 133,500 1,200,830 
1927 121,490 1,090,550 
1928 127,200 —-1,098,550 
1929 187,657 1,501,256 

Another interesting table from the same source 


shows the marketed production of domestic magnesite 
by various grades. Production of crude has fluctuated 
considerably, caustic calcined has declined, while 
dead-burned figures have increased from year to year. 
(See table at the top of this page.) 

A comparison of domestic sales against imports 
indicate that in the dead-burned grade, which is the 
most important one of the three, domestic producers 
are more than holding their own against foreign 
material. The annual additions to the supply of 
magnesite may be considered as domestic sales plus 
imports, as exports are negligble. Tyler, in his report 
on magnesite, states that such figures take no account 
of stocks at grinding mills and in consumers’ hands, 





but they do furnish a fairly accurate index of 
consumption. (Table below.) 

In 1928, the last year for which complete statistics 
are now available, the standing of the various coun- 
tries in world production of crude magnesite was as 


follows: Austria, 310,000 tons; Russia, 120,000; 
United States, 115,393; Greece, 102,421; Canada, 


25,137; British India, 24,798. Much smaller amounts 
were mined in Muaatnelie, Italy, Spain, and Jugo- 
slavia. The total production amounted to 818,474 
tons (metric). During 1929 the total Austrian pro- 
duction of crude magnesite, including both crystalline 
and amorphous was in the neighborhood of 438,000 
tons which compares very favorably with the 1913 
figure of 422,439 tons for all of Austria-Hungary. 

Crude magnesite is natural magnesium carbonate 
and the two principal forms are amorphous and 
crystalline. Amorphous is the more common. Dead- 
burned magnesite is made by calcining crude at high 
temperatures to drive off nearly all of the carbon 
dioxide. Caustic calcined is calcined at a much lower 
temperature in order to hold about three per cent of 
carbon dioxide in the product. Dead-burned is the 
grade used by the steel industry for refractory bricks 
and in loose form. The caustic calcined is the grade 
used for the manufacture of oxychloride cements and 
in the chemical industry. One rather important use 
is as a filler in automobile tires. 

Caustic calcined is produced at a temperature of 
700-900°C. Another name for this product is lightly 
calcined. The usual method of production is in a 
shaft kiln fired by producer gas. This method pro- 
duces a clean product and is the most ; economical 
method. 

The calcination is described by H. H. Dains, F.1.C., 
formerly vice-president of the Institute of Chemical 


(In Short Tons) 


Crude Caustic Calcined Dead-burned 

Imports Total Imports Total Imports Total 

Domestic for new Domestic for new Domestic for new 
Year (Sales) Consumption Supply (Sales) Consumption Supply (Sales) Consumption Supply 
Pre-war (1) 2/15,679 15,679 1/ 5,148 2/ 6,778 11,921 11,921 2/128,444 128,444 
1923. 6,020 5,182 11,202 28,470 11,229 39,699 34,410 61,726 96,186 
1924 1,570 6 1,576 26,520 16,134 42,654 29,830 48,651 78,481 
1925 2,090 487 2,577 23,900 17,075 40,975 29,110 51,320 80,430 
1926 1,540 608 2148 18,580 14,758 33,338 42,540 75,535 118,075 
1927. 1,800 856 2,656 13,890 9,568 23,458 40,210 49,693 89,903 
1928 620 762 1,382 13,310 5,474 18,784 45,230 57,007 102,237 
1929 300 300 11,390 6,500 17,890 78,700 46,382 125,082 


1/Average production of crude magnesite, 1909-1913, as reported in published statistics, converted into caustic calcined (for use 
mainly in paper industry) on basis of 2.0 tons crude to 1.0 ton of caustic. 


2/Estimated from general imports (calcined and dead-burned magnesite not segregated) by countries during five-year period ending 


June 30, 1914. 
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Technologists in a paper, ‘Magnesite: Its Prepara- 
tion and Technical Uses’’. 





Practically all kilns 

both abroad and in 

this country are of 
this type 














The magnesite is charged in at the top of the kiln, gradually 
becomes heated on passing through A3 to the calcining zone A2 
and is discharged at the opening Z. The cooling shaft is con- 
structed of hollow iron segments (a) through which the secondary 
air is led to the combustion chamber, so that the heat from the 
calcined magnesite warms it considerably. Round the cooling 
shaft runs an arched passage, on the outer side of which are 
arranged three producers, one of which is shown at C1., while 
the combustion chambers (6) rest on the arches. The passage 
B gives access to the cooling shaft with its discharging doors Z, 
to the dampers (s) for the secondary air, and also to the backs 
of the producers. _ 

Gas and air mix together in the culvert cl and the flame de- 
velops in the six combustion chambers (6) passing into the cal- 
cining shaft through the six openings (b'). Stoppages can be 
easily removed through the rabbling holes (b*) and the fire can 
always be watched through these. The process is continuous. 

After drawing off, the magnesite is sorted and any unburnt 
pieces are returned to the kiln. The amount of coal used per ton 
of caustic magnesia produced is 25 to 30 per cent and the kilns 
in use in India give an output of 10 tons each per day. After 
being sorted the caustic magnesia is crushed and finely ground. 
Millstones are found to answer admirably for the final grinding. 
The ground magnesia should pass a sieve of 120 mesh with not 
more than a 4 per cent residue. 

Dead-burned magnesia is prepared by temperatures 
between 1500-1700°C. It may be prepared in shaft 
kilns with either coal firing or producer gas firing. 
Analyses usually run between 85-93 per cent magnesia 
with impurities of silica, iron and aluminum oxides 
and lime. 

One of the chief obstacles confronting the domestic 
industry has been the fact that magnesite is only 
found in California and to a much less extent in 
Washington, while the large market for the material 
is in the East. This means expensive freight hauls, 
offset to some degree by tariff. Before 1922 crude or 
calcined magnesite was admitted duty free. In 1922, 
the following rates were placed in effect. Crude, 
five-sixteenths of one cent per pound; caustic cal- 
cined, five-eights of one cent per pound; dead-burned, 
not suitable for oxychloride cements, twenty-three 
fortieths of one cent per pound. By presidential 
proclamation, December 9, 1927 the duty on caustic 
calcined was raised to fifteen-sixteenths of one cent 
per pound and crude to fifteen-thirty-seconds of one 
cent per pound. Translated into tons the present 
rates, unchanged in 1930, are as follows: crude, 
$93.75; caustic, $16.75; dead-burned, $11.50. 
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Prices in the last eight or nine years have been 
fairly stable. As the commodity is relatively cheap 
and sold in large quantity it is not effected by ex- 
treme business conditions as are more expensive 
products. The price range, 1922-1929 is given as 
follows:' 


Year Crude Caustic Calcined Dead-burned 
1922....... $10.25 $37 .00 $23 .30 
C23 a 13.00 36.38 19.50 
1924.... 13.00 33.30 26.40 
1925: ... . 12.58 32.75 31.74 
1S2e........ 11.32 32.10 25.62 
1927... 9.52 32.60 24.63 
1928. 9.18 34.17 23.80 
1929... (2) 35.56 19.60 
1/Mineral Resources of the United States (Annual).  U. &. 


Geological Survey and U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 
2/None sold. 


Despite depressed conditions in industry generally 
prices in 1930 and 1931 have held very close to former 
levels. The outlook for the industry is but fair. 
Dolamite, a high grade magnesium limestone is an 
active competitor because of its cheapness. In the 
refractory field magnesite meets competition now not 
only from dolamite, but from chrome refractories 
which are about a dollar a square foot cheaper. 
Natural salts and brine wells are a supply for magne- 
sium products. The flooring and stucco fields, where 
caustic calcined is used, have felt real competition 
from Portland cement. However, the production of 
magnesite in this country is in the hands of only five 
or six producers so that conditions are fairly stable 
with production scheduled fairly close to actual 
consumption. 


Association News 


Recent association interest centered in the 82nd meeting cf 
the A. C.8., at Buffalo, Aug. 31 to Sept. 4, and the 60th meeting 
of The Electrochemical Society at Salt Lake City, Sept. 2 to 5 
inclusive. Perhaps the most important of the several sympos- 
iums held was that dealing with ‘New Research Tools.”” On 
the evening of Sept. 2 Prof. 
Moses Gomberg presented the 
annual presidential address and 
awarded several medals and 
prizes (rotogravure section). De- 
spite depressed business con- 
ditions attendance at both meet- 
ings was large reflecting the high 
regard industry has for the meet- 
ings of these two societies. 

The A. C.S. meeting was the 
center for the celebration by 
hundreds connected with the 
teaching profession celebrating 





the tenth anniversary of the 
founding by the late Dr. Edgar Dr. L. V. Redman 
Fahs Smith of the Division of New A. C. 8. President 
Chemical Education. L. V. Redman as president-elect now 
assumes the leadership of the A. C. 8. 

The outstanding event at The Electrochemical Society Meeting 
was the presentation of the Acheson Medal to Dr. Edwin F. 
Northrup, vice-president of the AJax Electrothermie Corp. 
Dr. Northrup’s address was on the subject, ‘“‘What is electricity”’. 
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Dr. Charles E. Mullin* 


Acetic Acid from Acetylene® 


(Part IT) 





Dr. Howard L. Hunter* 


An Abstract Review of the Patents Covering the Manufacture 


of Acetic Acid from Acetylene by Synthetic Processes 


RENCH Patent No. 479,656, December 23,1914, 
to H. Dreyfus, covers the preparation of ace- 
taldehyde by the reaction of acetylene and 

water, in the presence of a mercury salt, in a liquid 
medium in which the mercury salt is soluble, such 
as acetic acid; or in a medium which has a greater 
solvent power for acetylene than water, such as ace- 
tone. In order to oxidize the acetaldehyde to acetic 
acid, oxidizing substances are added, such as hydrogen 
peroxide, perborates, perearbonates, permanganates, 
bichromates, ozone, ete. The oxidation may also be 
effected by oxygen or air, with or without catalysts 
such as cerium oxide, vanadium pentoxide, cerium 
salts, copper acetate, manganates, manganese or 
copper nitrate, platinum or palladium sponge, ete. An 
example is given in which 130 parts of acetylene and 
80 to 100 parts of oxygen are passed into a mixture 
of 400 parts of glacial acetie acid, 100 parts of water, 
50 parts of mercuric nitrate, and 10 parts of cerium 
oxide, at 50 to 100° C. The acetie acid is formed 
continuously and may be drawn off at intervals and 
distilled, the residue being returned to the reaction 
vessel. 

Addition No. 20,201 to the previous patent, dated 
March 14, 1917, covers a modification of the principal 
process in which auxiliary substances, such as in- 
fusorial earth, pumice stone, asbestos wadding, etc., 
are used to increase the reactive surface. 

Addition No. 20,202, to the previous patent, also 
dated March 14, 1917, claims that the oxidation of 
the acetylene to acetaldehyde, and the oxidation of the 
latter to acetic acid, may be effected in either one or 
two phases by controlling the conditions of the re- 
action, that is, the relative amounts of oxidizing 
agent introduced. Mercury salts are specified for use 
as contact substances. 

*Dr. Mullin and Dr. Hunter continue their review of synthetic acetic acid 


patents, the first part having appeared in the July issue. Dr. Mullin is pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Clemson college, Dr. Hunter is assistant professor. 
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British Patent No. 105,065, March 6, 1917; and 
United States Patent No. 1,286,255, December 3, 
1915, to H. Dreyfus, claim improved yields in the 
oxidation of acetaldehyde with air or oxygen, in the 
presence of a catalyst, by maintaining the reaction 
chamber at a temperature above the boiling point 
of acetic acid, preferably between 130 and 400° C. 
The mixture of air or oxygen and acetaldehyde is 
heated on its way to the reaction chamber, by means 
of pipes carrying the hot acetic acid vapor from the 
reaction chamber. 

British Patent No. 108,459, April 23, 1917; and 
United States Patent No. 1,286,256, December 3. 
1918, to H. Dreyfus specify a temperature between 
150 and 250° C., preferably between 150 and 200° C. 
as the best for the process described in the preceding 
patent. Suitable catalysts are platinum, copper and 
its compounds, chromium compounds, iron, uranium 
oxide, vanadium oxide, cerium oxide, ete. It is 
further claimed that catalysts are not necessary for 
the complete oxidation, although they facilitate the 
reaction. An excess of air over the theoretical amount 
is recommended. 

British Patent No. 110,545, September 25, 1917, to 
the same inventor, covers a process for the oxidation 
of acetaldehyde by air, oxygen, or oxygen-containing 
gas, at a temperature above the boiling point of the 
acetaldehyde but below that of acetic acid, preferably 
in the presence of a catalyst. The necessary mixture 
of acetaldehyde vapor and air may be obtained by 
passing air through liquid acetaldehyde, and then 
passing the mixture into the reaction chamber; or 
liquid acetaldehyde may be vaporized by a current 
of air in the reaction chamber itself. The composition 
of the mixture of vapor and gas may be controlled 
by regulating the temperature of the liquid acetalde- 
hyde, or of the air; or the liquid acetaldehyde may 
be diluted with some substance such as acetic acid, to 
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accomplish the same result. The acetic acid formed 
is withdrawn and the waste gases containing acetalde- 
hyde are treated again. 

British Patent No. 130,035, December 31, 1917; 
and United States Patent No. 1,308,173, August 1, 
1919, to H. Dreyfus, claim the nearly quantitative 
oxidation of acetaldehyde to acetic acid. Oxygen, 
air, or any other gas containing free oxygen, is intro- 
duced, at nearly atmospheric pressure, into the liquid 
acetaldehyde, which is maintained at a temperature 
between 0 and 10°C. by cooling. The solution is 
vigorously agitated by a rotary stirrer revolving at 
500 to 1,000 revolutions per minute, in order to 
atomize the entering gas in contact with the liquid. 
Ferric oxide or acetic increase the speed of the reaction. 
The temperature is not allowed to fall below 0° C., 
owing to the danger of explosion by the formation of 
per-acid. 

British Patent No. 154,304, September 21, 1919, to 
the British Cellulose and Chemical Manufacturing 
Company, M. Soller, and J. Hotz, covers the oxidation 
of liquid acetaldehyde to acetic acid by the use of 
china clay as a catalyst. Sodium acetate may also be 
added, and the oxidation accomplished by passing 
free oxygen into the agitated mixture, at a tempera- 
ture of 10 to 20° C. 

British Patent No. 154,680, September 19, 1928, to 
the same inventor, states that the inorganic matter 
present in animal charcoal forms a satisfactory 
catalyst for the oxidation of liquid acetaldehyde to 
acetic acid. The calcium and magnesium phosphates 
are claimed to be the most effective constituents. 
The residue obtained by heating animal charcoal in 
the air, or artificially prepared mixtures of the chief 
constituents of such residues, can therefore be applied 
to accelerate the oxidation process, preferably with 
the addition of sodium acetate. 

British Patent No. 156,916, October 17, 1919, to 
H. Dreyfus claims improved results in the oxidation 
of acetaldehyde to acetic acid by using as an accelerat- 
ing catalyst, about 0.25 per cent of ferric oxide. It 
specifies that the oxide be prepared by precipitation 
from a ferric salt solution and subsequently calcined 
at a temperature between 310 and 500° C., the 
catalytic activity reaching its maximum when the 
oxide has been heated to above 400° C. It is also 
stated that this catalyst can be used advantageously 
in conjunction with sodium acetate, in a proportion 
not greater than double that of the ferric oxide. The 
oxidation is carried out in a closed vessel provided 
with a high velocity stirrer, and when pure oxygen is 
employed as the oxidizing gas, the vessel must be 
cooled to keep the temperature down to about 10° C. 
Pure oxygen is absorbed as fast as it is introduced, 
but with air, the absorption is slower. 

United States Patent No. 1,230,899, June 26, 1917; 
and Canadian Patent No. 178,237, July 17, 1919, to 
H. Hibbert, assignor to the Union Carbide Company, 
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cover the production of acetic acid by the action of 
oxygen on acetaldehyde in the presence of wood 
charcoal previously saturated with strong acetic acid. 

Swedish Patent No. 28,501, April 8, 1918, to 
S. Utheim, covers the oxidation of acetaldehyde by 
oxygen without the use of a catalyst. The reaction 
is carried on in the presence of a solvent for the 
acetaldehyde and at a temperature above its boiling 
point at the pressure used. 

British Patent No. 116,279, May 13, 1918, to 
S. Utheim, specifies the introduction of acetaldehyde 
and oxygen separately and continuously, in con- 
trolled small quantities, into reaction chambers con- 
sisting of narrow silver or aluminum tubes. The 
acetaldehyde is kept in the vapor state in the reaction 
chamber at a temperature between 30 and 70° C., 
under a pressure of 3 to 15 atmospheres. The acetic 
acid is withdrawn continuously as produced. 

Danish Patent No. 23,175, June 24, 1918, to the 
same inventor, provides for the hydrolysis of acety- 
lene in the presence of mercury compounds and 
oxidizing agents, with the addition of non-oxidizing 
compounds of one or more of the metals of the iron 
group. 

Norwegian Patent No. 29,011, August 12, 1918, 
covers the oxidation of acetaldehyde by a suitable 
gas under pressure. It specifies that the reacting 
substances be introduced separately into a restricted 
reaction chamber in limited quantities, so that the 
oxidizing gases can act only on small quantities of the 
acetaldehyde at one time. 


Canadian Electro-Products Company Patents 


British Patent No. 132,558, June 18, 1918; and 
United States Patent No. 1,676,454, August 10, 1928, 
to H. W. Matheson, cover the preparation of acetic 
acid by the oxidation of acetaldehyde in a closed 
vessel with a suitable resistant lining, preferably of 
aluminum, and provided with a series of coils, through 
which water or steam may be passed. An air pipe is 
provided extending to the bottom of the vessel, where 
it is arranged in spiral form with a multitude of small 
openings, so that the air is finely distributed over the 
whole area of the vessel. The vessel is charged with 
1,000 gallons of acetaldehyde and about 0.5 per cent 
of manganese acetate or other catalyst. Steam or 
warm water is passed through the coils to raise the 
temperature to 20 to 25° C., and air is admitted at a 
rate of up to 300 cubie feet per minute. The oxidation 
is exothermic and the temperature is controlled by 
passing cold water through the coils. The temperature 
is maintained just below the boiling point of the alde- 
hyde at the pressure used. After the reaction starts 
the pressure is allowed to rise slowly to about 75 
pounds per square inch, and the temperature to 65° C. 
Under these conditions the absorption of the oxygen 
is complete and the nitrogen is allowed to escape 
through a relief valve after passing through a cold- 
water condenser at 1 to 5° C., and a brine condenser 
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at 10 to 15° C., which are under the same pressure as 
the reaction vessel. The condensed liquid returns to 
the reaction vessel through U seals. The escaping 
nitrogen is passed through a serubber supplied with 
water at 0° C., and maintained at a pressure of 20 
pounds per square inch. The reaction is complete in 
8S to 18 hours, after which the contents of the vessel 
are discharged and the acetie acid is purified by dis- 
tillation. 

United States Patent No. 1,410,207, March 21, 
1922; and United States re-issue No. 17,377, July 16, 
1929, of the same patent to H. W. Matheson, claim a 
modification of the previously described patent by 
the use of a pressure of 120 pounds per square inch for 
the reaction pressure. 

British Patent No. 154,368, September 9, 1919; and 
United States Patent No. 1,481,326, January 22, 1924, 
to H. W. Matheson, assignor to the Canadian Electro- 
Products Company, cover a new type of reaction 
apparatus for the conversion of acetaldehyde into 
acetic acid. The acetaldehyde is treated with air in 
the presence of a catalyst, in an aluminum lined 
vessel. This vessel contains two water-cooled metal 
coils for the regulation of the temperature and is 
fitted with two condensers, one water-cooled and the 
other brine-cooled, in series. The condensed product 
from each condenser is returned to the reaction vessel, 
by means of an outlet pipe below the level of the 
liquid. 

Canadian Patent No. 217,624, April 11, 1922, to 
H. W. Matheson, covers the preparation of acetic 
acid by passing air into acetaldehyde containing a 
catalyst under 20 to 120 pounds per square inch 
pressure, at temperatures from 25 to 70°C. It 
specifies that the temperature should be kept below 
the boiling point of the aldehyde at the pressure used. 

Canadian Patent No. 217,626, April 11, 1922, to 
H. W. Matheson covers the construction of an 
apparatus for the manufacture of acetic acid from 
acetaldehyde. The reaction vessel is connected with 
a reflux condenser and is provided with a pressure- 
regulating device and a double coil, through which 
heating and cooling agents may be circulated. An 
air pipe leading into the vessel has a spiral portion at 
the bottom with perforations opening downward, 
through which streams of air are circulated to keep 
the bottom of the vessel free from sediment. 


Patents of the Societe des Acieries et 
Forges de Firminy 


British Patent No. 124,194, February 18, 1919, to 
the Societe des Acieries et Forges de Firminy, covers 
the manufacturer of acetaldehyde by passing acety- 
lene through a catalyzing liquid consisting of aqueous 
sulfurie acid, mercury salts, and small quantities of 
ferric salts and vanadium compounds. The liquid, 
which gives no sludge during use, is regenerated by 
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electrolytic oxidation. The aldehyde vapor, carried 
along by the excess of acetylene, is polymerized by 
treatment with a 15 to 20 per cent solution of sulfuric 
acid. The paraldehyde is separated and depoly- 
merized by boiling with dilute sulfuric acid. The 
acetaldehyde vapors are oxidized to acetic acid by 
treatment with air or oxygen in the presence of a 
catalyst consisting of copper permanganate or a mix- 
ture of copper and manganese salts. It is claimed 
that oxonized oxygen, such as that evolved at the 
anode in reducing aldehyde to alcohol by electrolysis, 
may be used. A suitable apparatus is specified. 

British Patent No. 124,195, February 18, 1919, to 
the same concern, covers the direct conversion of 
paraldehyde into acetic acid, by electrolytic oxida- 
tion. This reaction is conducted in a cell provided 
with a porous cathode, such as gas, carbon and a 
refractory anode, such as magentite or platinum, 
using a high current density and a 10 per cent solution 
of sulfuric acid as the electrolyte. The paraldehyde 
is poured upon the surface of the acid, and dissolves 
until a concentration of 10 to 15 per cent is reached. 
The excess floats on the surface and dissolves as the 
oxidation proceeds. Oxidation is facilitated by the 
addition of a small quantity of a salt of a metal 
capable of several degrees of oxidation, such as man- 
ganese, cerium, molybdenum, or vanadium. The con- 
centration of the acetic acid may reach 40 per cent, 
and it is then separated from the sulfurie acid by 
distillation. 

British Patent No. 132,529, February 18, 1919, to 
the same inventors, covers the conversion of the 
acetaldehyde formed according to the process de- 
scribed in British Patent No. 124,194. The vapors of 
acetaldehyde, produced by the catalytic hydration of 
acetylene, are absorbed from the gaseous current by 
means of a 15 to 20 per cent solution of sulfuric acid 
at 20 C., which polymerizes the aldehyde to paralde- 
hyde. The latter is separated from the acid, depoly- 
merized by boiling with a 30 to 50 per cent sulfuric 
acid solution, and converted into acetic acid by the 
action of air or oxygen, in the presence of copper per- 
manganate or a mixture of copper and manganese 
acetates. The object of the temporary polymeriza- 
tion of the aldehyde is to secure a better recovery of 
the product from the reaction gases by conversion 
into the less volatile and more easily handled paralde- 
hyde. This enables the material to be temporarily 
stored without risk in the event of a breakdown of 
the oxidizing plant. The hydration, polymerization, 
depolymerization, and oxidation reactions are con- 
veniently carried out in a series of five sandstone 
towers, through which the gas passes counter-current 
to the liquid reagents. The first tower is used only 
for removing the excess aldehyde from the spent 
hydrating catalyst previous to its electrolytic regen- 
eration, and each of the remaining towers serves for 
one of the four previously mentioned reactions. 
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United States Patent No. 1,601,891, October 5, 
1926, to E. G. Thorin, assignor to Stockholms Super- 
fosfat Fabriks Akt., covers the oxidation of acetalde- 
hyde in an upright tube filled with small pieces of 
solid material. The upper part of the tube is pro- 
vided with a cooling jacket to condense the acetic 
acid and acetaldehyde, and the lower part with a 
heating jacket to remove the acetaldehyde from the 
acetic acid. An acetic acid solution of the catalyst is 
admitted to the top of the tube, and between the two 
jackets, there is an inlet for liquid acetaldehyde. At 
the bottom of the tube is an inlet for the gas contain- 
ing oxygen and an outlet for the acetic acid formed. 
Waste gases are withdrawn at the top. 

Swedish Patent No. 62,474, March 1, 1927; and 
German Patent No. 488,986, April 13, 1927, to the 
same company, cover the oxidation of acetaldehyde 
by oxygen orair with or without the aid of a catalyst. 
The reactién’ components are brought together in 
stills filled with solid diluents in order to avoid ex- 
plosions. 


The Imperial Chemical Industries Patents 


British Patent No. 304,350, October 18, 1927, to 
the Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 8. W. Rowell, 
and H. 8. Hirst; and French Patent No. 662,384, 
October 16, 1928, to The Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., cover a continuous process for the air 
oxidation of acetaldehyde in the presence of a catalyst, 
such as manganese acetate and a trace of cobalt 
acetate. An apparatus is described in which acetic 
acid containing the dissolved catalyst flows down a 
tower, meeting a counter-current of air and acetalde- 
hyde vapor. Acetic acid is withdrawn at the base of 
the tower and separated, by freezing or distillation, 
into pure acid and catalyst acid, the latter being 
returned to the tower. The temperature is regulated 
by withdrawing liquor from a plate near the middle 
of the tower, cooling it, and returning it a little higher 
up in the tower. The amount of liquor circulated per 
hour in this way is preferably about ten times the 
amount of catalyst acid fed to the tower. 

British Patent No. 308,937, July 18, 1928, to H. D. 
Golding, F. D. Leicester, H. 8. Hirst, 8. W. Rowell, 
and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., covers the 
oxidation of acetaldehyde to acetic acid, in the liquid 
phase. Air or oxygen is used as the oxidizing agent, 
in the presence of a catalyst consisting of a small 
quantity of a cobalt compound, such as cobalt acetate. 
Manganese acetate is claimed to be a good catalyst 
after the reaction has started, but a small amount of 
the cobalt salt is necessary to start the reaction. A 
temperature of 30 to 40° C. (86 to 104° F.), is suit- 
able with 0.005 per cent of cobalt acetate. Larger 
amounts of catalyst may cause undesirable oxidation 
with the formation of carbon dioxide. 

British Patent No. 319,433, August 7, 1928, toS. W. 
Rowell and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., covers 
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the oxidation of a 10 to 25 per cent solution of acetal- 
dehyde in acetic acid, by air or oxygen in a very finely- 
divided form. The gas is secured in this form by 
forcing it through a porous plate at the bottom of a 
tower into which the solution is fed. Cooling or 
heating coils may be used, and the exit gases may be 
scrubbed with acetic acid. 


Miscellaneous Patents 


German Patent No. 301,274, June 5, 1914, to the 
Verein fur Chemische Industrie, covers the dilution 
of the acetaldehyde with an inert diluent, such as 
tetrachloroethane, before oxidation, in order to reduce 
the volatility of the aldehyde. The oxidation is 
carried out at 70 to 90° C., using air or oxygen at 
1 to 2 atmospheres pressure, either with or without 
a catalyst, the acetic acid being finally separated by 
fractional distillation. 

United States Patent No. 1,179,420, April 18, 1916, 
to E. Galitzenstein and M. Mugdan covers the pro- 
duction of acetic acid by the oxidation of acetalde- 
hyde with oxygen, using manganese acetate or other 
manganese compound as a catalyst, and cooling to 
absorb the heat evolved. 

British Patent No. 130,651, February 28, 1918; and 
United States Patent No. 1,409,098, March 7, 1922, 
to A. Guyot, assignor to Comptoir des Produits 
Chimiques d’Alais et de la Camargue, cover the oxida- 
tion of acetaldehyde in a tower or series of towers, 
containing quartz, broken glass, or other inert 
material, by means of oxygen or air without a catalyst. 
The reaction products flow into a supplementary 
heating apparatus, maintained at 100° C., where any 
per-acetic acid not decomposed in the oxidation towers 
is immediately converted into acetic acid, thereby 
averting the danger of explosion resulting from tis 
accumulation in the oxidation apparatus. 

British Patent No. 154,579, November 4, 1920, to 
A. Wohl, specifies that in the catalytic hydration of 
acetaldehyde, mercury salts may be replaced by non- 
volatile salts of the heavy metals, whih are not appre- 
ciably transformed into oxides at temperatures below 
red heat. The chemicals suggested are basic zinc 
vanadate, the basic molybdates, or chromates of zine. 
Copper, cobalt, nickel, or cadmium may also be used, 
but with inferior results. The acetylene is mixed with 
a considerable excess of air and steam, and at about 
260° C. under favorable conditions, 75 to 80 per cent 
of the theoretical yield of acetaldehyde, together with 
five per cent of acetic acid, is obtained. 

British Patent No. 156,146, December 31, 1920, to 
H. O. Traun’s Forschungslaboratorium, covers the 
oxidation of acetaldehyde to acetie acid by means of 
air or oxygen in the presence of catalysts. In order 
to avoid the formation of peracetic acid, the use of a 
highly hydrated salt as the catalyst, such as ferrous 
sulfate, or nickel, cobalt. manganese, chromium, or 
copper salts, particularly their hydrated acetates, is 
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suggested. 
aids the reaction without diluting the reaction mixture 


with water, as is now commonly done. As this dilu- 
tion is avoided, an almost anhydrous acid is obtained 
which contains so little of the peracetic acid that it 
can be distilled without risk of explosion. 

British Patent No. 156,147, December 31, 1920, to 
the same inventor as the previous patent, covers : 
continuous process for producing acetaldehyde from 
acetylene. The acetylene is passed, preferably by 
means of a vacuum, through a porous conductive 
anode containing mercury compounds, which are con- 
tinuously regenerated by the application of a current 
of 1.5 to 2 volts. The electrolyte is preferably a 25 
per cent solution of phosphoric acid at a temperature 
of 40 to 60° C. The acetaldehyde distills off as it is 
formed, and it is claimed that, except for the addition 
of the requisite quantities of water, the cells work 
regularly for months without attention. Acetic acid 
may also be obtained continuously in one operation 
from acetylene in the same cell, using a current of 
3 to 4 volts, so that the acetaldehyde first formed 
undergoes anodic oxidation. In order to distill off 
the acid as it is formed, phosphoric acid of boiling 
point above 130° C. must be used as the electrolyte, 
and the cell is worked under a vacuum at a tempera- 
ture of 80 to 90° C. It is claimed that the yield of 
acetic acid is 75 to 86 per cent, together with 10 to 
20 per cent of acetaldehyde. 

British Patent No. 156,152, December 31, 1920, to 
the same inventor, covers a process for the hydration 
of acetylene to acetaldehyde in a continuous process. 
The acetylene is mixed with an equal volume of steam 
and passed through a spiral tube heated at 250 to 
300° C. under a pressure of 5 to 10 atmospheres, 
which is a lower pressure than would be generated by 
heating the mixture of gas and water together to that 
temperature in closed vessels. The pressure in the 
tube and the velocity of the gases are controlled by 
means of a compressor and outlet valve. The tube is 
constructed of nickel steel and is preferably coated 
internally with gold. The yield of acetaldehyde in a 
single passage through the tube can be raised as high 
as 90 to 96 per cent by using small quantities of 
hydrating catalysts, such as 1 to 3 per cent of sulfuric 
acid, 3 to 5 per cent of acetie acid, sulfonic acids, or 
organic acid anhydrides. If it is desired to transform 
the acetylene into acetic acid in one operation, air or 
oxygen is introduced into the middle of the reaction 
tube, and acetie acid or acetic anhydride is employed 
as the catalyst. The gases pass out of the reaction 
tube into an expansion chamber and then through a 
series of unchanged 
returned to the compressor. 

Canadian Patent No. 214,163, November 8, 1921, 
to A. Guyot, covers the oxidation of acetaldehyde in 
the vapor state, by a gas rich in oxygen, in the absence 
of a ecatalyzer. The product is allowed to flow con- 
tinuously from the oxidation towers to a heating 
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apparatus where any peracetic acid formed during 
the oxidation is decomposed. 

United States Patent No. 1,421,743, July 4, 1922, 
to B. C. Stuer and W. Grob covers the preparation of 
acetaldehyde for conversion into acetic acid, by the 
reaction of acetylene and steam at 400 to 420° C. in 
the presence of bog iron ore as a catalyst. 

United States Patent No. 1,471,058, October 16, 
1923, to H. Plauson covers the oxidation of acetylene 
to acetaldehyde or acetic acid in porous electrodes 
containing an insoluble mercury compound. The 
electrodes are maintained in an active condition by 
making them the anodes in an acid solution using 
1.7 to 2 volts. The electrodes may be formed of a 
metallic net carrying a paste of mercurous oxide or 
phosphate. Phosphoric acid may be used as the 
electroylte, and in operating the apparatus for acetal- 
dehyde production, yields of 94 per cent or more are 
claimed. In operating for acetic acid manufacture, a 
high yield of acetie acid, with a smaller amount of 
acetaldehyde is obtained. The products may be con- 
tinuously distilled off as formed. 

United States Patent No. 1,485,706, March 4, 1924, 
to G. Plauson specifies that various electrolytic oxida- 
tion processes, such as the manufacture of acetalde- 
hyde or acetic acid, may be earried out in an elec- 
trolytie cell having an anode of relatively small sur- 
face area, as compared to the cathode, so that it can 
be heated to a high temperature. 

British Patent No. 287,135, March 2, 1928, to 
J. Karpati and M. G. Hubsch, provides for the passage 
of acetylene mixed with oxygen, at 35 to 40° C., into 
acetic acid containing mercury sulfate. It is also 
specified that the acetylene and oxygen may be 
passed in alternately. An oxidation catalyst, such as 
cellulose or a wood sawdust, which has been heated in 
nitrogen and activated with steam, is specified. 

British Patent No. 294,226, March 2, 1928, to the 
same inventors, covers the preparation of acetic acid 
by a method in which the acetylene, oxygen, and 
acetic acid, mixed with the catalysts, are circulated 
through separate systems having the reaction chamber 
in common. In this reaction chamber, acetic acid is 
sprayed downwards in countercurrent, first into 
acetylene until absorption ceases, and then into 
oxygen, alternately.* 


The Canadian International Paper Co., as a result of several 
years of work at its laboratories at Hawkesbury has developed a 
new high grade of rayon pulp, which has been placed on the 
market under the name of Kipawa Extra. This new pulp pro- 
duces a rayon of greater whiteness, better dyeing qualities, and 
greater strength than is commercially possible with the grades of 
pulp in general use. Kipawa Extra has been well received by the 
rayon industry and practically all the company’s customers have 
now adopted this new quality. 

Canadian Industries, Ltd., is again taking the lead in intro- 
ducing a new product into Canada—cellophane. This action was 
officially announced by Arthur B. Purvis, president and managing 
director of the company, when he stated that Canadian Industries 
would build a $1,500,000 plant at Three Rivers, in the Province 
of Quebec, the largest pulp and paper center in the world, situated 
midway between Montreal and Quebec City. 
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Dollars and Sense 


OAL and motor fuel are interwoven 
(| into one of England’s serious 
economic problems, a vital matter 
closely connected with chemistry, 
a knotty puzzle for the solution of which 
the Government not unreasonably looks 
to chemists. In the House of Commons 
recently the British Minister of Mines, 
summarizing this situation, pointed out 
that between two and three hundred 
patented processes for producing various 
lubricating and explosive compounds 
from coal exist; but that, quite apart 
from their technical variations, one defect 
is common to all. Not a single one can 
be made to pay! 


Wet a clarion challenge is this. 

Here is a big, pressing problem of 
an inherently chemical character. A 
golden award awaits the chemist who 
discovers the solution, and he will win 
too, a niche in Chemistry’s Hall of Fame 
beside such illustrious ones as Le Blane, 
Farraday, Perkin, and Hall. Surely there 
is incentive and inspiration enough. 


had what a thundering indictment 
such a comment is. 
Here is one of the pet projects of 
recent chemical research. Hundreds of 
patents have been secured for processes 


that ignore costs, overlook adequate sup- 
plies of raw materials, forget competitive 
selling price. 

It is easy enough to forgive the tech- 
nical man his economic foolishness on 
the ground that he is ‘different’. But 
such excuses do not stop the appalling 
waste of time and money and brains ex- 
pended in uneconomic research. <A 
bloated, introvert spirit of pure science 
will not seek the solutions of tremendous 
chemico-economie problems for which 
scores of industries cry aloud today. 
Alibis based on his training will not 
raise the pay of the chemist unable to 
render the practical services the world 
demands. Absolution for such economic 
sins will be more difficult to win in the 
years ahead of us. Knowledge of costs 
and comprehension of markets will be 
prerequisites of the chemist’s equipment. 
Teachers of chemistry in college will do 
well to so instruct their candidates for 
industrial service, since the directors of 
research in industry must demand such 
qualifications. ‘Technical men already in 
industrial work should understand clearly 
that chemical management has no time 
for excuses; no money for moonbeam 
analysis; no energy to squander in the 
manufacture of synthetié rainbows. 
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SHRIVER FILTER PRESSES 


r ] VODAY, it has become more essential than ever before, to secure the lowest 
possible production costs. In the chemical and chemical process industries, 
filtration costs are brought to the minimum with Shriver Filter Presses. In the 

design, the sturdy construction and the accurate application of the proper model and 

size of Shriver Filter Presses the means are provided to obtain efficient filtration at the 
lowest possible cost 
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HE cry for higher quality, lower cost, and new 
or better products has created a heavy demand 
for chemists and chemical engineers because 

of the discoveries and developments brought about by 
technically trained men of the past generation. The 
value of a technical staff is appreciated by all industry. 
Those forms of manufacture which are largely chem- 
ical depend wholly upon chemical developments for 
their business. Not only in chemical industry, how- 
ever, but in fabricating industries depending solely 
upon mechanical means to transform raw materials 
into finished articles the chemist is of value. American 
industry owes much to the chemist as exemplified by 
men such as Dow, Baekland, and Langmuir, but it 
owes more in the aggregate to the thousands of 
unnamed chemists who are responsible for the high 
quality and strict uniformity of American goods today. 

The rubber industry for example combines mechan- 
ical manipulation with chemistry. 
vulcanization either with 


The process of 
sulfur and heat or by 


*Manager Raw Materials Department B. F. Goodrich Co,, Akron, Ohio 


A Chemist 


Looks at Costs 


By Bert S. Taylor* 


sulfur chloride in the cold is a chemical process. Most 
of the formative processes, however, involve princi- 
pally physical changes. Illustrations of the value of 
a chemist in industry and his place in the manufac- 
turing world will be drawn from the rubber industry 
but his value could equally well be demonstrated by 
examples from other fields of manufacture. 

To industry the young chemist brings a background 
built on his university experience. One of the first 
reactions about which he learns as a student is that 
hydrogen combines with oxygen to form water. This 
is a clean cut quantitative reaction. Similarly, most 
of the reactions of elementary chemistry and even of 
advanced college work are straight forward according 
to theory and are used to demonstrate the theories of 
chemistry. It is not until he gets into applied chem- 
istry in industry that processes, by-products and side 
reactions assume great importance to his mind. The 
combination of rubber with sulfur accomplishes 
certain ends which can be measured by the change 
in physical properties. It is impossible to explain this 
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change by any straight forward chemical explanation. 
Certain rules have been formulated to follow in the 
manufacture of rubber goods but even today with all 
the fundamental work which has been done very little 
is known about the chemical changes which take place 
during vulcanization. 

In the university the student 
contacts with his fellows and with 
his teachers. With the former he 
is not forced to associate to any 
greater extent than he cares to. 
With the latter he seeks to es- 
tablish a record of achievement 
based on recitation, laboratory re- 
ports and quizzes. Persumably the 
instructor can evaluate his knowl- 
edge of the subject which is being 
taught. Whether the man is shy, 
conceited, or possesses other qualifi- 





cations which determine how 
smooth and effective will be his 
human relationships is a matter of 
minor importance so long as he is 
able to convince the faculty that 
he has learned the lessons assigned. 
In industry, however, he faces a 
different problem. Not only must 
he be able to convince a critical 
immediate superior that he is cap- 
able of effective work but by sheer 
force of personality he must day 
by day convince those working at 
his side, whom he cannot escape if he would, that he 
is capable of steady, continuous effort, that he is 
ingenious (can use his head, they would say), possesses 
sound judgment and is absolutely honest in all his 
dealings. These human traits we sum under the term 
“Personality”? and the chemist in industry must have 
the human touch, aggressiveness and a sense of 
humor, as well as technical ability and ingenuity if he 
is to win success. 

The chemist with four years training in a good 
college or university usually has sufficient grounding 
in the fundamentals of the science to attack most of 
the problems of the industry. Frequently, however, 
he lacks perspective in the particular industry which 
he is entering. He cannot tell without a broad view 
of its scope and processes what effect a change in 
materials or operations at one point will produce at 
another. Before he can avoid serious difficulties in his 
work he must have such knowledge. It has, therefore, 
become the practice in many firms to give young 
technical men entering their employ a special course 
of instruction to broaden their understanding of the 
industry and to bring them quickly to the point 
of effective operation. 
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Measuring stress strain. Physical tests 
are as important as chemical 
in control work 
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Men entering our Training School start to work in 
either the general chemical laboratory or in the mill 
room. Men in the laboratory change places with men 
in the mill room until the whole group has had the 
complete period of training. In the mill room the men 
actually operate the large mixing mills, weigh out 
batches and assist in the prepara- 
tion of calendered stock. This 
physical experience with the 
machinery of the rubber industry 
gives them a background which can 
never be lost and fits them for 
much better service later. During 
this preliminary training period 
talks are given by executives of the 
company and by leaders in certain 
departments of the organization. 
For example, there have been dis- 
cussions of crude rubber, fabrics, 
rubber compounding, time study 
and almost every individual phase 
of rubber manufacture. It is not 
expected that the men will be- 
come efficient rubber technologists 
at once due to the three months 
training course which they receive. 
It is rather hoped that their 
interest will be stimulated in 
various fields of the work and that 
they may make a choice of the 
field in which they would best like 
to work. After all, this synthetic 
experience is exactly the same as 
that which is obtained all thru the field of education. 
We try to tell others in a short time the things which 
have been learned at the expenditure of a great deal 
of time and thought. If in order to become a good 
organic chemist every man had to prepare all of the 
compounds which have ever been made, before he 
could investigate new ones, there would be no progress. 

Promotion out of the chemical laboratory at the 
close of the training period may be into any one of a 
number of fields of rubber manufacture. By this 
time the manager under whom the chemist has worked 
has had a chance to size up his ability and is able to 
place him to the best advantage. Chemically trained 
men have been placed in the sales department, in the 
purchasing department, and in the cost department. 
However, about 80% of the chemists ultimately go 
into one of the technical departments of the manu- 
facturing division and most of these become com- 
pounders. The duties of the compounder are the 
control of the quality of the finished article, the making 
of adjustments in methods of manufacture or in the 
types of materials used in order that the finished 
article may meet the service required. It is also his 
duty to devise ways and means of reducing manufac- 
turing and materials cost. One cannot consider any 
form of manufacture today without mentioning cost. 
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The reason the American chemical industry is in the 
position it occupies today is because of efficiency and 
cost reduction, which have been brought about in the 
last few years. The technical man too often forgets 
the cost side of the picture in looking at his results. 
This may cause him disappointment that many of his 
ideas are refused. Costing methods have their founda- 
tion in economics and common sense and are easily 
followed with an elementary knowledge of accounting 
principles. No technical man who enters industry 
should fail to take advantage of every opportunity to 
learn about costs. Most rubber goods are sold by the 
piece—that is, according to a fixed volume. Yet 
rubber and compounding ingredients are purchased 
by the pound. It is, therefore, desirable where 
service will permit to secure as large volume as pos- 
sible for the number of pounds purchased. In deter- 
mining the finished cost of rubber goods it is necessary 
to consider both the specific gravity and the pound 
cost. 


A Background of Physics Necessary 


The foregoing considerations apply equally to 
other branches of science as well as to costs. Physics 
and mechanics are being applied to the study of 
manufacturing methods to a greater extent now than 
ever before. A reaction which may go beautifully 
in a test tube may fail miserably on a large scale 
because of failure to consider the heat laws. The 
study of physical properties of rubber by means of 
stress strain data is merely applied mechanics. 

A college alumni association in Cleveland has 
adopted the slogan ‘‘Don’t just get educated; keep 
educated”. For the chemist in industry this is whole- 
some advice. Chemistry is a dynamic science, in- 
dustry is a developing organism, changes and im- 
provements and new knowledge are ours to utilize 
every day. The chemist cannot remain inactive in a 


moving world. He must continue to learn, to do old 
things in new and better ways, to do new things that 
have never been done before. For the rubber in- 
dustry the young chemist needs particularly broader 
knowledge of physics with special reference to me- 
chanics and heat than he usually possesses. Other 
industries may require opties or electricity. Whatever 
the requirements, the chemist must use his own efforts 
to educate himself if he is to advance. 

Control of quality is the prime function of the 
chemist in the plant. This control may be applied 
not only to the raw materials used in the manufacture 
of goods but also to packages, labels, wrapping paper, 
inks, adhesives and the hundred and one smaller 
materials which serve nearly every manufacturer. 


Importance of Testing Raw Materials 


The importance of raw material control is not ap- 
preciated unless a careful survey of usage is made. 
For example, we use zine oxide as an aid to vuleaniza- 
tion in practically every rubber compound. In no 
compound is it used in any greater amount than 
essential because of its high volume cost. We may 
take five per cent of the total recipe as a representa- 
tive amount. A ecarload of zine oxide contains 80,000 
pounds. Should the man analyzing this material fail 
to discover that it is off quality a tremendous quantity 
of finished goods would be lowered in quality. Of 
course, production control might catch the mistake 
in the factory, but this control could not function 
until a large amount of defective material had been 
produced. 

Control of quality applies also to unfinished goods 
at various stages in the process. For example, in the 
electro-deposition of metals it is necessary to take an 
occasional sample from a plating tank in order to 
determine the concentration of metal salts in the batch. 
In the same way, in the rubber industry it is necessary 


Goodrich experimental mill room. Here small batches of material are tried out before being used in the factory 
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“SUPERTEX cuts our ageing 


time 50% and gives a whiter 
p29 


discharge: 


—says the colorist in a New England mill running cotton and 
rayon mixtures. On a particular white discharge pattern, with 
the ordinary printing thickeners, this plant had to age the goods 


twice as long as when they used 


SUPERTEX 


(Pat. Pending) 
Supertex has these advantages: 


1. Practically colorless 5. Clear, sharp prints 


2. Sparkling clear 6. Penetrates deeply 


3. Free from impurities 7. Full, bright shades 
4. Smooth-working, syrupy 8. Saves dyestuffs 
body 9. Washes out perfectly 


Figure it out for yourself. How much could you save in time 


and steam if you cut your ageing operation in half? 
Make a comparative run with Supertex. 


We will supply a sample quantity upon request. 
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to run a control test for the amount of sulfur in a 
mixed batch before the batch can be cured. It is not 
always expedient to run a control analysis for sulfur 
on an uncured batch to be sure it will cure. It is 
generally more simple to cure a small piece of the 
mixed batch and if the vuleanized product seems to 
have the correct snap or hardness the mix is considered 
to be satisfactory. 

The chemical control of the finished goods involves 
almost every form of analysis as does also the analyses 
of competitors’ products. The development of service 
tests is also important work in the works laboratory 
of any plant. This does not usually depend upon an 
exact duplication of service conditions but rather upon 
an acceleration of certain factors which may cause 
deterioration of the product. Great care must be 
taken in this work that in running an accelerated test 
false results are not obtained. Many times if only one 
factor of breakdown of an article is considered, en- 
tirely wrong results will ke obtained. Examples of this 
kind of work are testing of air hose, resistance of 
paint spray hose to lacquers, studies on tank lining 
compounds against special chemicals, the list is 
almost endless. 

In addition to analytical work, the chemist in the 
works laboratory has an opportunity for a large 
number of plant problems. These plant problems are 
always the most interesting phase of the work for 
they involve not only rubber goods but almost every 
branch of manufacture and chemistry. 

The following may give some idea of the varied 
nature of the plant problems which are submitted to 
our chemical laboratory: 

The determination of the cause of defective hose 

couplings. 

The development of a new tire paint for dressing 

a super grade of tires. 

The cause of deterioration of the fabric used in con- 

junction with zipper fasteners. 

Studies on the accelerated aging of rubber goods. 
Solution of these plant problems requires a liberal 
amount of ‘‘horse sense’’ as well as chemical knowledge. 

By analyzing the causes of breakdown or elimina- 
tion of goods from service the designer of the product 
can measure quantitatively those factors which have 
brought about failure. This analyses of performance 
of a product in the field quite often leads to the in- 
stallation of control standards in the factory so that 
subsequent articles may be of uniform and _ high 
quality. In the manufacture of platens for type- 
writers, cash registers and other types of printing 
machines, a definite hardness has been found to be 
essential. Hardness control for this type of goods, 
therefore, is part of the regular routine of manufacture. 

In the university, accuracy is a prime requirement 
and speed is of relatively less importance. In industry 
accuracy of manipulation and accuracy of results are 
still demanded of a plant chemist. Speed of operation, 
however, assumes a larger relative importance. Speed 
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is often of as much value as accuracy although the 
two must go hand in hand. A sample, perhaps one- 
half pound of accelerator, pigment, raw batch or 
other form, comes to the laboratory for test. This test 
must be rushed. Why? Because there are 20,000 
pounds of batch stock held up until the tests are 
completed. These 20,000 pounds represent 50,000 
articles or automotive parts which have to be shipped 
tomorrow. Unless fast work is done, factory produc- 
tion is shut down, deliveries are held up and some- 
times even the customer’s factory has to stop produc- 
tion because of slow chemical tests. The result may 
even be the loss of some important business. 


Chemical and Physical Relationship 


In certain instances a progressive chemical change 
is accompanied by a progressive change in physical 
properties. This is true in the vuleanization of rubber. 
The chemist who enters plant work very quickly finds 
that there are faster ways to measure the degrees of 
vuleanization than by the analyses for combined 
sulfur or even by the determination of stress strain 
or tensile strength. Hardness is much used as a control 
test for the determination of the curing ability of 
batches of rubber in process. Given a sample of 
rubber, it may be cured and the hardness determined 
in 20 minutes. The determination of total sulfur by 
the ordinary method of chemical analysis will take 
not less than 24 hours. The sulfur determination 
requires chemical laboratory accuracy, careful weigh- 
ing, preparation of reagents, ignition of the final 
barium sulfate precipitate. The hardness control test 
requires only curing the sample in a heated press and 
measuring the amount of compression under a fixed 
load for a definite time. Often for the sake of economy, 
a chemist must desert his chemical procedure for a 
faster test after a definite relationship to the chemical 
change is established. 

Industry has progressed in stages. First came the 
inventor who devised a new machine, a useful ma- 
terial, a novel article. Then the engineer took control, 
devised effective methods of production, reduced 
costs and standardized the product. Finally the re- 
search scientist entered the field, analyzed the prod- 
ucts, and the processes of manufacturing into their 
physical and chemical components, measured pro- 
gressively the effects of varying compositions and 
methods of production and put the industry on a 
scientific basis. All industry has not gone this far. 
There is still a broad field of endeavor for the research 
chemist and research physicist. 

As we look back thru the years to the time of 
Charles Goodyear the relative unimportance of rubber 
in his day is surprising considering the fact that today 
it is considered a necessity in many lines of manu- 
facture. At that time it might be compared to the 
importance of shellac today. There were no out- 
standing characteristics which made it of extreme 
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You of the manufacturing industries in 
which chemicals play an important part will 
find these points of interest 


1. Commercial purity is a mark of every 
Stauffer product. 


2. Through constant research and im- 
provement in manufacturing methods 
Stauffer insures product uniformity. 


3. Prompt delivery is assured on any 
Stauffer product. 


4. A Stauffer user is a satisfied user. 


Sulphur, ground or refined, is but one 
of the many Stauffer products measuring up 
to these standards. For any grade meeting 
any requirement, Stauffer can supply your 
sulphur needs promptly. Ask for quotations. 


CHEMICAL 
COM PANY 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 
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624 California St. 
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Carbide & Carbon Bldg. 
Chicago, III. 
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value and for which it alone could be used. From a 
substance which in winter was hard and brittle and in 
summer was soft and sticky the discovery of vulcaniza- 
tion by Charles Goodyear in 1839 changed it to a 
material of extremely desirable physical properties. 
The developments of the chemist have been of pri- 
mary importance in bringing about the extended 
usage of rubber. After vulcanization was discovered 
the number of products in which rubber could be used 
became more and more diversified and during the 
19th century a large number of mechanical goods were 
developed which had been impossible previously 
because there was no known material from which to 
make them. There are many people today who can 
remember when the first automobile tire was made and 
yet this article is the one which consumes the greatest 
quantity of rubber and rubber compounding ingredi- 
ents. It is safe to say that the rubber tire today 
makes other rubber articles cheaper thru increased 
production of raw materials and yet the development 
of the tire was only possible by using the experience 
gained in manufacturing other forms of rubber goods 
and by the scientific investigation of rubber com- 
pounds. Today the chemical industry is supplied 
with rubber lined tanks and pipes for handling cor- 
rosive liquids, ventilators and fans for acid fumes, 
belts for conveying dry chemicals and food stuffs, 
hose tubing, valve and pump parts. Finally there is a 
rubber lined tank ear for delivery of the product 
which must be kept free from contamination. 


The Trouble Finder 


It is evident that in order to apply new materials 
and methods on a production basis there must be in 
the production organization technical men, chemists, 
physicists, engineers, capable of understanding the 
principles and methods involved in production to 
detect immediately the causes of difficulties, to remedy 
them, and to pick up quickly the results of laboratory 
studies and translate them into profitable manufac- 
turing processes. The foreman or manager of a 
production department who understands the technical 
nature of the product he is making is better able to 
keep his department running satisfactorily by catching 
troubles at the outset rather than after money has 
been wasted thru the production of large quantities 
of defective goods. 

The reverse of this condition is just as necessary. 
There are needed in the research laboratory of chemical 
industries men who have had production experience. 
These men, thru their experience, realize the needs of 
the production departments and by putting these 
needs on a working laboratory basis quite often can 
solve the production problems much faster than a 
man who has had no plant experience before entering 
research work. 

It is not uncommon for users of manufactured 
products to fail to secure the expected service from 
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the articles they have purchased. They do not know 
the conditions under which the materials from which 
the article is made will yield the maximum satisfaction 
and length of useful life. Even though these are known 
they may be unable to change their own processing 
to secure the greatest benefits. The manufacturer of 
the original article is faced with loss of business. In 
such situations the technical man again offers his 
service. Frequently his personal investigation of the 
users operations will indicate how satisfactory service 
may be secured either by modification of the goods 
or of the user’s process. The difficulty is removed and 
a more loval customer is retained. This is not ex- 
actly a sales job but combines the work of develop- 
ment with that of the application of manufactured 
goods to certain requirements. The large corporation 
today owes its success to the service rendered to its 
customer. For example, the automotive industry 
purchases large amounts of miscellaneous rubber 
goods. Every rubber manufacturer has one or two 
developement men who can go into the automotive 
factory and determine its needs and develop articles 
of rubber that will fit the service required. This kind 
of work requires a good deal of experience not only 
in chemistry but engineering. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to convince the purchaser that the particular 
type of article which he wants will not fit the needs at 
all but that something entirely different can be made 
to do a more satisfactory piece of work. Ingenuity 
in demonstrating the applicability of ideas and a 
sound knowledge of engineering are necessary to 
success in this field service work. 

In every chemical industry there are men who have 
been affiliated with that particular type of manu- 
facture for ten, twenty and thirty years. Only a few 
of these men are technically trained but they have one 
great asset which the new chemist does not possess— 
namely, experience. Entirely too often the intolerance 
of a young technical man for the experience of an 
older man has hampered his progress. The rubber 
industry is founded on the work of chemists and 
chemical engineers. It has presented an opportunity 
for service to technical and non-technical men alike. 
The chemical industry today in its highly competitive 
position requires of all its technical men the maximum 
of service and loyalty. 


Knowledge of Materials Required 


The men in charge of chemical industries in general 
appreciate the difficulties of new men coming into the 
organization and what I have said of the necessity for 
control, accuracy, and speed as well as the personal 
qualifications applies equally to all industrial work. 
The basis for success in any chemical industry is to 
learn the most about the materials which that in- 
dustry uses and about the best methods employed in 
using these materials. These requirements coupled 
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with a sound fundamental knowledge of that part of 
chemistry and chemical engineering which is the 
foundation of the particular industry, play a major 
roll in the success of the chemist. . 





Equipment Bulletins 


Plant Managers, plant engineers, consultants, those in 
charge of operations, and purchasing agents will find in 
this column valuable suggestions in the way of new book- 
lets bearing on equipment, etc. 

The Plant Management Department of Chemical Mar- 
kets will be glad to forward requests for the above 
booklets to the proper channels for attention should this 
be preferred. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has issued GEA- 
937B, a price list and descriptive booklet of textolite laminated, 
textolite molded plastic materials. 

LaMotte Chemical Products Co., McCormick Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md., has issued a 12 page pamphlet explaining the new LaMotte 
outfit for the chemical control of boiler feed water. 

Combustion Engineering Corp., 200 Madison Ave., N. Y. City, 
has available Catalog SG1 describing the combustion steam 
generator, a complete unit, simple, compact, high efficiency and 
minimum operating and maintenance costs. 

Douthitt Engineering Co., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. has 
completed a comprehensive booklet describing the Gray-Jenson 
Spray Process Drying Plant and The Sheffield Continuous 
Process Casein Plant. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has issued its In- 
dustrial Control Catalog, GEA 606C for 1931. 

Elliott Co., Jeannette, Pa., has issued a new bulletin, No. C-7, 
profusely illustrated on the economies of surface condensers. 
Contains very valuable engineering data on the subject. 

C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. has mailed out 
general catalog, No. 1,000 describing in detail the complete 
Tagliabue line of recording and controling instruments. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours, Industrial Finishes Division, 
Parlin, N. J., has issued a 20 page booklet describing a new clear 
lacquer for metal protection. A comparison of competing prod- 
ucts is made by means of a series of exhaustive tests. 





Government Supplies ‘Akron’? Helium 


The new giant Naval airship, ‘‘Akron,” recently christened 
and which is soon to take its maiden voyage, depends for helium 
on the Government plant near Amarillo, Texas, which was de- 
signed and constructed and is operated by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. More than 6,000,- 
000 cubic feet of this rare non-inflammable gas has been shipped 
from the Amarillo helium plant, which is operated under the 
supervision of Scott Turner, director of the Bureau of Mines, 
and R. A. Cattell, chief engineer, helium division. The plant is 
in direct charge of C. W. Seibel, supervising engineer. 

Although the establishment at Amarillo has been in operation 
only a little more than two years, it has produced more than 
22,000,000 cubic feet of helium at an average net cost for that 
period of $11.47 per thousand cubic feet. An indication of 
present improved plant performance, brought about through 
experience in plant operation and improvements in process and 
equipment constantly introduced is given in production figures 
for June, 1931, when the net cost of $5.95 per thousand cubic 
feet was attained. 





The study of Poland’s chemical industry is issued as Trade 
Information Bullet’n No. 762. It may be obtained for ten cents 
from the branch offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce located in most of the larger cities, or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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New Incorporations 


New Jersey Charters 

Embe Rayon Processing Co., Inc., Paterson—Louis Nussman, 
Paterson, $25,000. 

Improved Lubricants, Inc., Jersey City, petroleum products— 
J. G. Michell, N. Y. City, $10,000 pf., 2,000 shs. com. 

Molwin Silk Co., Paterson—Mendelsohn & Mendelsohn, 
Paterson, 1,500 shs. com.. 

New York 

Broadway Chromium Plating Co.,—S. D. Levine, 26 Court St., 
Brooklyn, 50 shs. com. 

Elk Oil Co., chemicals—Schmer & Wechsler, 11 W. 42 St., 
$10,000. 

Ferguson Laboratories, chemicals—H. Wandmaker, 26 Court 
St., Brooklyn, $25,000. 

Irving Goldman & Co., paints—Wise & Ottenburg, 206 B’way, 
N. Y. C., 100 shs. com. 

Manhasset Chemical Co.—B. Gassman, 63 Park Row, N. Y.C., 
$30,000. 

Schwarz, Chemist, paints—S. E. Levine, 570 5th Ave., 25,000. 

Seaboard Dye Wks.—A. Weiss, 154 Nassau St., $5,000. 

Delaware 

Johnson’s Products Corp., Wilmington, Del., drugs, chemicals 

—M. M. Lucey, Wilmington, $100,000. 


A. S. T. M. Committee’s Report 


A. S. T. M. Committee D-1 on Preservative Coatings for 
Structural Materials through the Secretary, P. H. Catheart, 
Chemist, National Lead Co., Brooklyn, has submitted a report 
of its major activities for the ensuing year. The committee is 
continuing its work on methods of testing the weathering char- 
acteristics of protective coatings. Much progress has already 
been made and it is hoped a great deal more will have been ac- 
complished when the 1932 annual report is to be submitted. The 
evaluation of the hiding power of white paints when applied over 
black and white surfaces will continue to be studied. 

A new subcommittee of Committee D-1 has been authorized 
to undertake work which will lead to specifications for pipe 
priming coatings which will be applied at the mill. This work is 
of vital interest to the oil line and gas industries, and it is of 
course of equal interest to the producers of pipe. 

The Subcommittee on Turpentine is working on new speci- 
fications to cover all the types of turpentine now available. The 
various groups of the Sub-committee on Cellulose Ester Coatings 
have been quite active and new projects will be investigated. 
Three specifications and methods of test were recommended for 
publication. These are: Proposed Tentative Specifications for 
Acetone, Recommended by Sub-committee XXV; Proposed 
Tentative Specifications for Beta Ethoxy Ethanol (Synthetic), 
recommended by Sub-committee XXV; Proposed Tentative 
Specifications for Beta Butoxy Ethanol (Synthetic), reeommended 
by Subcommittee XXV; Proposed Tentative Method of Test 
for the Tinting Strength of White Pigments, recommended by 
Subcommittee VIII; Proposed Tentative Methods of Testing 
Nitrocellulose Clear Lacquers and Lacquer Enamels, recom- 
mended by Subcommittee XXV. 


The Steel Barrel Institute consolidated monthly report for 
July shows total volume of business for 16 reporting members to 
be $696,835.28. Actual production compared with possible 
capacity for the several grades was as follows: I. C. C. barrels 
and drums, 250,625,5.9%; light barrels and drums, 883,125,33.6°% 
total for all types, 1,133,750,27.4%. <A total of 5,941 I. C. C. 
black, 8,257, I. C. C. hot-dip and galvanized, 370 I. C. C. black 
removable head friction cover and 208 I. C. C. hot-dip and gal- 
vanized. Figures for drums not of the I. C. C. requirements 
were as follows; black 248,808; hot-dip and galvanized 1,865; 
in the removable head friction cover group, black 45,437, hot-dip 
and galvanized 413. A grand total of 476,720 drums on order 
remained unfilled on the last day of July. 
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Recording Sales and Sales Costs 


A Practical System 


By J. M. Pratt 


HE Rohm and Hass Company 
has developed a special form of 
sales register which has proven of 

great value. It is obvious of course, that 
it is of the utmost importance that 
accurate and available records are kept 
of the sales. Also, means must be pro- 
vided to assure that all shipments made 
from the plant have been invoiced during 
the month in which the shipment was 
made. Accordingly, a daily record of all 
stocks are kept by the Rohm and Hass 
Company showing: (1) Quantity of finished stock on 
hand at the beginning of the day; (2) production for 
the day; (3) shipments made during the day; (4) 
finished stock on hand at the end of the day. This 
record shows only units (pounds) and the number of 
packages, as the material is packed in each depart- 
ment daily. 

At the close of each day the department foreman 
sends to the cost department a report of the actual 
stock on hand, This report is checked immediately 
with the daily record of stock on hand. Should there 
be a discrepancy an investigation is made immediately 
to ascertain where the difference occurred. The 
advantage of knowing immediately of a difference is 
that it can be very easily traced. Should a difference 
be allowed to go undetected for even a week it would 
be a difficult task to determine whether it was in the 
production reported or in the shipments. At the end 
of each month, this record shows the totals for the 
period of production and shipments of each product. 

A report is made to the general office showing the 
total amount of each product shipped during the 
month. This report is correct as it is part of our daily 
inventory record. It is checked with the total pounds 
for each product as shown by the sales sheets. This 
check determines that all shipments have been 
invoiced by the billing department. After this 
verification has been completed, the sales register 
form, page 285 is filled in and forwarded to the cost 
department, the amount of sales being omitted and 
only the pounds sold and packages being shown. 
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A serious objection to 
the general run of cost 
accounting theories is 
that they are not specific 
enough to warrant study 
by thechemical industry. 
In this article, Mr. Pratt 
overcomes this objection 
by discussing a very prac- 
tical method employed 
by a well-known manu- 
facturer and jobber in ie 
the chemical field. 
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The cost department calculates the 
costs of the merchandise sold and the 
packages, and returns the sales register 
to the general office where the amount 
of the sales is then filled in and the sales 
register completed. The purpose of the 
various columns shown on the sales 
register sheet are numbered for identi- 
fication. 

In this column appears the name 
of the product. 

2. This column is used where there 
are grades or kinds of the same product such as shown 
by the products acetic acid and ammonia alum. 

3. In this column the total pounds of each product 
sold is shown. 

4. The cost price is noted in this column and is for 
100 pounds unless otherwise specified. 

5. Column 5 shows the cost in dollars for each 
grade or kind, the total being shown in column 7. 

6. The account number to which the cost of sales 
and sales are posted individually is shown here. This 
is the key number, the cost of sales accounts being 
designated 400 accounts and the sales accounts 300 
accounts. For example, cost of sales for caustic soda 
would be 401, and the sales account 301; and so on. 

7. The total cost of sales column shows the total 
cost of each product. 

8 and 9. The sales column shows the sales for each 
kind or grade of a product, the total being extended 
to column 9. This is illustrated by products acetic 
acid and ammonia alum. 

10. These columns show the distribution of the 
various packages, the number of each kind of package 
per product being shown as well as the cost per package. 

11. These columns show the total cost for each 
quantity of packages as shown in the columns under 
10. The total cost of the packages for each product is 
extended in the last column total under package cost. 

It will be noted that the expenses shown in the sub- 
divided space expense distribution are not entered in 
the same division as the sales. This is because the 
items have been charged to the customer on the sales 
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MEET YOUR NEEDS 
PROMPTLY WITH 





HOOKER LIQUID CHLORINE 
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HOOKER PLANT—NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
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PROMPT DELIVERY HAS PLAYED AN 
IMPORTANT PART IN THE WIDE USE 
OF HOOKER LIQUID CHLORINE BY 
INDUSTRY. FOR OVER 20 YEARS, 
ITS QUALITY, BACKED BY HOOKER 
SERVICE, HAS BEEN RECOGNIZED BY 
MANY PLANTS. 


HOOKER ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY 
GIVE YOU THE BENEFIT OF THEIR 
TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE AND 
EXPERIENCE TO HELP YOU MOST 
EFFICIENTLY APPLY HOOKER LIQUID 
CHLORINE AND OTHER HOOKER 
CHEMICALS TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 


WHAT ARE YOUR REQUIREMENTS? 


HOOKER 


ELECTROCHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


EASTERN WESTERN 
PLANT—NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. PLANT--TACOMA, WASH. 

SALES OFFICE: SALES OFFICE: 

60 E. 42ND ST., NEW YORK TACOMA, WASH. 


HOOKER CHEMICALS 


for tl Belem tele) Wamp eis)'iismet. i Sel ih. 1 3 BLEACHING POWDER  MURIATIC ACID MONOCHLORBENZENE - 
@enzyYL ALCOHOL BENZYL CHLORIDE ANTIMONY TRICHLORIDE 
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PARADICHLORBENZENE Sa aa OF SODA BENZOIC ACID BENZOYL CHLORIDE 
SULPHUR MONOCHLORIDE SULPHUR DICHLORIDE SULPHURYL CHLORIDE 


@ 1017 
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Package Costs 
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invoice and are therefore credited to the proper 
expense account, and are not included as part of the 
sales. 

It is very important in sales distribution that these 
expense items are credited to the proper expense 
account, rather than to sales account. The sales 
account then shows only the actual sales of merchan- 
dise and is not inflated with these expense credits. 

Should an allowance be made to a customer for 
freight, postage, or the like, these items are shown as 
debits in the expense division and accordingly charged 
to the proper expense account. 

The posting of the sales register after it is com- 
pleted is a very simple method of procedure as follows: 
(1) Cost of sales account is debited; (2) finished stock 
account is credited; (3) sales account is credited; 
(4) expense account is credited; (5) customers accounts 
receivable account is debited; (6) package expense 
account is debited; (7) package inventory account is 
credited. 

In making the above postings, these accounts are all 
controlling accounts. Therefore, in posting it is only 
necessary to post the totals to these controls, the 
details being posted to the subsidiary ledgers and cost 
cards. 


Information Available At Once 


In conclusion, we find this form very practical. It 
lends itself to quick anzlysis for any information we 
may desire to compile from time to time. The element 
of error is minimized, due to the fact that in addition 
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to the verification of sales the costs must be correct, 
otherwise the average cost of the finished stock on 
hand would show a variation, being either too low 
or too high as compared to the cost shown on the 
sales register. 





Chemical Construction 


Virginia-Carolina has awarded the Austin Co., the contract 
for a $100,000 fertilizer plant at E. St. Louis, Ill. This marks 
the entrance of Virginia-Carolina into the mid-west. The St. 
Louis office of Austin will supervise construction. 

Petroleum Chemical, jointly owned by Barnsdall and National 
Distillers is considering plans for the expansion of its plant at 
Barnsdall, Okla., or the erection of a new plant nearer the East 
for the manufacture of secondary butyl! alcohol. 

Roy Rannels, engineer of the Pacific States Pulp & Paper Co., 
Priest River, Idaho, reports consideration of a $75,000 plant for 
the manufacture of sodium sulfate. 

Dominion Tar and Chemical, Toronto, is adding to its plant 
a new unit at a cost of $250,000, which will be completed by the 
end of the month. It will be specially devoted to the production 
of phenol, cresol, and cresylic acid, which are used largely in the 
manufacture of synthetic resins from which bakelite and nu- 
merous allied products are derived. Thisis an entirely new line 
of production for Canada. 

J. J. Seguin Co., St. Lambert, Que., is adding to its extensive 
creosoting plant a new unit, consisting of a treating plant costing 
$200,000. It consists of a cylinder eight feet in diameter and 107 
feet in length, for the pressure treatment of railroad ties, bridge 
timber, and large structural timbers. 

American Manganese Steel, Chicago has secured a site in 
Montreal on which it will erect a branch factory, at a cost of 
approximately $2,000,000. The company will manufacture 
amsco manganese steel castings, machinery and machinery parts 
as well as Fahralloy heat and corrosion resisting castings. 
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If you concentrate your Aqua Ammonia buying and choose The Grasselli Chemical Company 
as your source of supply, you at once assure yourself of these definite factors: 












1..An old-established house that has been manufac- 3..A product that is commercially pure, uniform, 
turing chemicals since 1839. of high quality and testing 29.4% NH; 
(Ammonia). 


2..Prompt service assured by convenient shipping 


facilities in 19 cities (listed below). 4..Prices that are right. 
CLEVELAND Incorporated OHIO 
New York Office and Export Office, 350 Fifth Avenue 
Albany Brooklyn Cincinnati Paterson St. Louis 
Birmingham Charlotte Detroit New Haven Philadelphia St. Paul 
Boston Chicago Milwaukee New Orleans Pittsburgh t 
SAN FRANCISCO—576 Mission Street LOS ANGELES—363 New High Street 


to 
Qo 
oo 
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Equipment Ideas 


Economics of a New Composite Steel 


Industrial Welded Alloys, Inc., New York City, has announced 
Plykrome a new composite steel with an integral stainless surface. 
This product has a very important economic value because of 
possible savings in many instances where stainless steels have 
heretofore been employed. Plykrome is a composite metal in 
which stainless steel is veneered and completely weld-bonded to 














A specimen of 18 gauge Plykrome which had been exposed for a pe- 
riod of weeks to heating to 1600° F. in a gas fired furnace, then cool- 
ing and heating again. The stainless ply side (left) shows the 18-8 
alloy unaffected. The mild steel has oxidized and destroyed itself 


a mild steel slab, and then rolled on a mill to form an integral 
plate or sheet. Many problems were encountered in the develop- 
ment of this revolutionary product. Oxidation, the great detri- 
ment to welding, had to be prevented. The weld between the 
two had to be so constructed as to permit the expansion of the 
alloy under the influence of increased temperature without 
breaking its bond with the steel. Welding had to be accomplished 
at controlled temperatures which would be effective with the 
alloy metal but not harmful to the mild steel. The primary uses 
to which Plykrome will unquestionably be applied for the chem- 
ical process industries is to prevent the enormous loss to industry 
in the destruction of steel by corrosion and oxidation. With the 
possibility of checking these destructive agents at the surface, 
the steel body beneath becomes everlasting, whether it be in the 
form of a tank, pressure vessel or pipe line. This new composite 
metal has been and can be produced with its stainless alloy 
component of any of the analyses required—14-18°% or 28-30% 
chromium, 18-8 or 25-20 chrome nickel (using Allegheny Metal, 
Nirosta, Rezistal, KA2S, or other mill makes) Nichrome, Haste- 
loy, ete. It is obvious that Plykrome will be less expensive than 
the solid alloy. It also has the definite advantage of greater ease 
and economy of fabrication. 


Alsop’s New Filter In Production. 


Alsop Engineering Corp., 39 W. 60th St., N. Y. City, announces 
the addition to their line of liquid handling equipment, a new 
type of filter. Not only does this type of filter produce, it is 
claimed, a crystal clear brilliant product it produces these results 
on the very first drop that comes through the filter, thus eliminat- 
ing the tedious and time wasting recirculation of the liquid that 
has previously always been necessary. The human element 
which has been such a necessary factor in obtaining real filtration 
results in the past, does not enter into the operation of this new 
type of filter at all. The operator, experienced or otherwise, has 
absolutely nothing to do with and cannot effect the ultra-fine 
filtration which the machine produces from the very start. It 
has not been necessary to sacrifice filtering speed to obtain these 
results and it is claimed that a more brilliant product will be 
obtained in less time on most products than with any other type 
filter of a comparable size. A very complete range of sizes will be 
available from a small bench model for laboratory experimental 
work or very small production, up to a unit that will take care 
of very large production work where time is an essential factor. 
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After a test has been run on a sample of any liquid in the 
manufacturers own laboratory it is possible to guarantee definite 
and specific results both as to quantity and the time required 
to handle it. The adaptability of this filter to any filtering prob- 
lem can therefore be determined in advance and Alsop, state 
that they are cooperating in test runs on any samples submitted 
to them. To take care of unusual or active chemical reactions 
with the filters they will be available in most of the commercial 
metals such as the aluminum, bronze tinned or nickel plated, 
monel metal, etc. 


Government Bulletins 


Information Circulars—U. S. Bureau of Mines 


6453. Thallium; by A. V. Petar. 6 p. 
Presents information on history, occurrence, uses, 
production, and marketing. 
6455. Zirconium. Part I. General information; by E. P. 
Youngman. 30 p. 
Discusses economic features and gives general infor- 
mation regarding the metal and its compounds. 
6456. Zirconium. Part II. Domestic and foreign deposits; by 
EK. P. Youngman. 63 p. 
Summarizes data upon occurrences of zircon and 
baddeleyite. Eudyalite and cyrtolite are also discussed. 
6462. Methods and costs of mining quicksilver at the New Idria 
mine, San Benito County, Calif., by W. R. Moorehead. 
15 p. 8 illus. 
6488. Methods and costs of milling feldspar at the Minpro 
plant, Tennessee Minerals Products Corporation, 
Spruce Pine, N. C.; by B. C. Burgess. 22 p. 18 illus. 





Company Booklets 


Glyco Products Co., Bush Terminal Bldg., 5, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
has issued a booklet describing ‘‘Plastic Wax” a concentrated 
emulsion of carnauba wax which, on drying leaves a lustrous 
film without the necessity of polishing. This coating is water- 
repellent, adhesive and non-inflammable. Economically it is of 
interest because of its low cost. 

Vanadium Corp., of America, 120 B’way, N. Y. City, has 
mailed the July quarterly issue of the Vancoram Review, a 
resume of current literature on vanadium, its alloys and com- 
pounds. Copies may be obtained by applying to the company’s 
main office. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours, Wilmington, Del. The current 
issue of the duPont Magazine contains a very interesting account 
of the history of the Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Silica Products Co., 700 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo., 
Bulletin 107 prepared to give complete data on bentonite and its 
varied uses. 

Grasselli Chemical Co., Pigment Division, 256 Vanderpool St., 
Newark, N. J., is issuing a booklet, ‘“Formulation of Flat Paints’. 
A concise treatise on the subject of flat paint formulation. 

United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. Va., has available for dis- 
tribution to paint and varnish chemists reprints on the “Influence 
of Physical Properties of Carbon Black on its Tinting Strength,” 
a paper by E. P. W. Kearsley and G. L. Roberts of its research 
laboratory. The paper was presented at the spring meeting of 
the American Chemical Society at Indianapolis in April. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., are preparing a 
new edition of ‘Laboratory Letters.” The booklet contains 
short chapters on the latest theories on the drying of oils, colloids, 
rancidity, after yellowing, etc. The booklet also contains in- 
teresting pictures of the various raw materials from which the 
oils are obtained. 

Missouri Pacific Industrial Development Department, St. 
Louis, Mo., has prepared a booklet and map showing raw 
materials and plant locations for the chemical and process 
industries on its lines and those of its connections. A valuable 
contribution to those contemplating new fields. 
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Chemical Facts and Figures 


Chemical Industry Represented at Freight Rate Hearings— 


*“Cosach”’ To Be Investigated—Solvay’s 50th Anniversary—Chem- 


ical Executives on Gifford Committee—’*’ Borax’”’ 


Freight rates and nitrogen continued 
to share first place in the chemical news. 
Shippers had their inning, Aug. 12-13, 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in opposition to the granting of a 
horizontal 15 per cent increase in rates, 














Warren N. Watson 


while in Paris a majority of the synthetic 
nitrate producers apparently had reached 
some kind of a tentative arrangement on 
production figures although the former 
‘artel was not operating. In this country, 
the President’s Muscle Shoals Commission 
was receiving bids, or at least had solicited 
bids for the property and plant. 

At the freight rate hearings, the fer- 
tilizer end of the chemical industry was 
represented by D. A. Dashiel of Norfolk, 
Frank G. Moore, Davison Chemical and 
A. D. Whittemore, general traffic manager 
for American Cyanamid. 

The Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion was represented by Warren N. Watson, 
secretary of the Association and by Harry 
M. Mabey, general traffic manager, 
Mathieson Alkali, who spoke for the 
Association’s committee on traffic affairs. 

Generally speaking the stand taken by 
such chemical traffic experts, as Mabey and 
Whittemore was essentially as follows: 
first a recognition and admission that 
railroad income has fallen off; second, that 
the proposed horizontal increase of 15 
per cent is more likely to further aggravate 
the present unhealthy condition, than it is 
to remedy it and finally, that it is essential 
that all the facts be placed before the 
Commission, including the probable effect 
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Smith Dead. 


such a rate increase would have on the 
chemical industry before that body under- 
takes to grant the carriers’ broad request. 
While technically opposing the increase 
before the Commission, these experts were 
so doing, not because of any inherent 
hostility to the railroads, but because of 
the strong belief that such action as a 
general 15 per cent increase would work 
considerable harm not only to the chem- 
ical industry but to the carriers as well. 
In this stand they were more frank than 
the representatives of other industries, 
which by their silence are lending support 
to the carriers’ proposal, while quietly 
contemplating and arranging for other 
modes of transportation. 

Warren N. Watson’s testimony was 
brief, merely outlining in a few sentences 
the history of the Manufacturing Chemists 
Association, the reasons for the Associa- 
tion’s interest in the hearings and intro- 
ducing Harry M. Mabey as the authorized 
representative of the Association on traffic 
matters. 

Mr. Mabey’s expert testimony and cross 
examination covers almost seventy type- 





THE MONTH REVIEWED 


August 
1 Zine cartel is declared 
operative (256). 


5 Chemical companies ship via 
air freight (rotogravure). 


10 =I. C. C. eancels commodity 
rates to the South (292). 


13. Harry M. Mabey testifies at 
freight rate hearings (289). 


17. American Cyanamid re- 
ports for year ending June 
30 (298). 


20 Foster Wheeler seeks in- 
junction against Soviet for 
refringement of patents on 
oil machinery (291). 


26 ~=Paris cable announces agree- 
ment in principle between 
several European nitrate 
producers (290). 


27. =~+“Borax’’ Smith dies in 85th 
vear (293). 


31 <A. C. 8S. Meeting well at- 
tended (267). 
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written pages in the records, not including 
six or seven charts and accompanying 
explanations of these charts. It can only 
be summarized but briefly. 

By means of charts Mr. Mabey showed 
the Commission that railroad tonnage is 
in direct relationship to production. That 
because the practice of carrying large 
stocks on hand is a thing of the past and 
that the idea of selling direct to the 
consumer is continually growing, railroad 
carloadings is a very accurate barometer 
of how business is at any given moment. 
The witness went on to state that a canvas 
of the Association’s membership showed a 
decided belief on the part of manufac- 
turers that an increase in carloadings is 
confidently expected this fall. 

Recalling the effect of a similar hori- 
zontal increase in freight rates which was 
made in 1920, one of the most. striking 
utterances was, ‘I think the experience of 
the last 11 years has shown clearly that 
you cannot raise rates arbitrarily in a 
horizontal manner and then produce four 
to five hundred million dollars of revenue 
a year, just like waving a wand. There 
is a factor of business there which has to 
be considered, and was considered in the 
reduction of every one of these rates which 
was made by the carriers themselves.” 

Among the many points brought out by 
the Association’s expert was the fact that 
chemicals as basic materials are raw 
materials from which very often other raw 
materials are made and therefore go into 





Harry M. Mabey 
transportation again. A horizontal in- 
crease in the case of the chemical industry 
often pyramids itself in a great many 
instances. 

Mr. Mabey pointed out to the Com- 
missioners the telling facts that it will be 
impossible for the industry to pass the rate 
increases on to consumers for the very 
simple reason that keen competition pre- 
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vents such a possibility; that higher freight 
rates would decentralize the industry in 
order to secure shorter hauls; that higher 
rates would drive companies from com- 
peting in many areas; that high rates 
would foree many companies into manu- 
facturing products which they are at 
present buying from outside sources; that 
a 15 per cent rise in rates would drive more 
short hauls and even moderately long 
haul business to the truck and that other 
modes of transportation such as pipe 
lines and inland waterways would be 
adopted. That once they were, steam 
roads would find it highly difficult, if not 
impossible, to regain such tonnage. He 
further pointed out that a large percentage 
of industrial chemicals are sold on a yearly 
contract basis and any change before the 
first of next year would place an unfair 
burden upon the industry. Another im- 
portant consideration was the question of 
our export business. Any tinkering with 
export rates now would most certainly 
reflect itself in further reduction in export 
tonnage figures. One of the most pertinent 
facts disclosed by Mr. Mabey’s testimony 
was that trucking rates bear little direct 
relationship to railroad freight rates. 
Dollars and cents are the first consideration. 
The chemical industry, Mr. Mabey stated, 
has no choice but to cut transportation 
costs to the bone and the cheapest method 
of moving material will get the business. 
In concluding, the witness proved quite 
conclusively that the contention of the 
railroads that in the past ten years rate 
after rate has been whittled away was 
merely a subterfuge, that the railroads 
themselves had consented to such cuts 
only when they had become convinced 
that by so doing a sizable amount of busi- 
ness could be secured, that there is a rate 
at which it is profitable to move chemicals 
and anything above this rate simply 
stops sales and freight movement. 


Industry Localized 


Of great moment to the chemical in- 
dustry is the fact, which Mr. Mabey 
pointed out, that both the chemical pro- 
ducers of this country and the consumers 
of these products are located over whelm- 
ingly in official classification directory 
(i. e., east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the Ohio-Potomac Rivers) and 
that increases in their freight rates are 
already scheduled to take effect De- 
cember 3, 1931. To make such increases 
still greater by the additional imposition 
of a 15°% horizontal increase in the rates 
thereafter, with the resulting disturbance 
of relationships between producing points, 
makes this proceeding of particular im- 
portance to the chemical industry. 


James M. Doran, Commissioner of 
Industrial Alcohol, has returned to his 
desk after an absence of several months 
spent in Europe. 
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COMING EVENTS 


ow 


American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturer’s Association, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 2-3. 


American Scientific Congress, 
Mexico City, Feb. 5, 1932. 

Eleventh Congress of Industrial 
Chemistry, Paris, Sept. 27-Oct. 4. 

Faraday Centenary Celebra- 
tion, London, Sept. 21-Oct. 3. 

National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 5-8, Hotel Ambassador. 

National Safety Council, 
Chicago, Stevens, Oct. 12-16. 

New International Assn. for 
Testing Materials, Zurich, Swit- 
zerland, Sept. 6-12. 

Salesmen’s Association, Third 
Golf Tournament, Briarcliff Lodge, 
Sept. 15. 

Third International Confer- 
ence Bituminous Coal, Pitts- 
burgh, Nov. 16-21. 











Nitrogen Agreement 


Interest in nitrogen was divided be- 
tween developments abroad and new 
angles to the ever-present Muscle Shoals 
problem here. Denials to the contrary, 
representatives of the various European 
synthetic nitrate producers continued to 
carry on informal discussions looking to 
finding some basis for agreement. At 
the beginning of the month ammonium 
sulfate producers in England announced 
a price of £6 10s. per ton up to June of 
next year. To this drastic cut was added 
a reduction in cyanamid prices. Momen- 
tarily synthetic nitrate prices were quoted 
unchanged from former levels, but no 
tonnage was exchanged at these figures. 
The Chilean “Cosach” on Aug. 14 an- 
nounced a price reduction for Europe. 
Despite this action, belief existed that some 
international agreement was still possible. 

The situation continues to be confusing. 
On the 25th, a representative of the Im- 
perial Chemical Industries was reported 
as stating ‘‘there has been no resumption 
of negotiations for a world agreement on 
nitrogen. In view of the causes of rupture 
at Lucerne and of the present situation it 
is considered improbable that such nego- 
tiations will be resumed in the near future. 
The only agreements actually reached are 
those by which the German and Belgian 
governments have prohibited the importa- 
tion of all forms of nitrogen except under 
license. The Chileans also have had in- 
formal conversations with Belgian syn- 
thetic producers with regard to domestic 
prices in Belgium during the coming 
season.” 

On the very next day a cable was re- 
ceived from Paris stating that a nitrate 
production agreement had been reached 
in principle by Belgium with Germany, 
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Norway and England, and that although 
France had not signed the pact, she was 
sympathetic to the plan and negotiations 
were expected to take place to fix France’s 
quotas. Several of the European govern- 
ments which have prohibited the importa- 
tion of nitrogen fertilizer material have 
signified their intention of passing upon 
import licensing agreements. It is quite 
possible that the “Cosach”’ will negotiate 
individually concerning the quotas of 
natural nitrate. In the case of Italy, it is 
reported that an agreement permitting 
60,000 tons is about to be signed. This 
figure is very close to the one in effect last 
year and hope is expressed that similar 
action by other countries will result in 
a temporary truce, at least in the present 
situation. 


Prices Nominal 


In this country, little change has taken 
place since last month. Imported am- 
monium sulfate is quoted at around $22 
a ton. To date domestic producers of 
other forms of fertilizer nitrate have re- 
frained from committing themselves on 
the coming fertilizer season’s prices. 

The situation in Chile, due partly to 
the unsettled conditions existing in the 
nitrate field, became more complicated 
when the Government informed the 
National City Bank in New York that it 
was unable to meet its obligations. The 
cable received in New York Aug. 20 
stated in addition to giving a detailed 
account of the present financial status, 
that, ‘After a careful study of the finan- 
cial position of the State, and taking into 
account the maximum economies which 
can be effected within the remaining five 
months of the present year, it is not pos- 
sible during this period to effect the service 
of the external funded debt.” 

On Aug. 30 it was announced that the 
present Chilean government had decided 
to investigate the ‘‘Cosach’”’. The in- 
vestigation will be conducted by the 
National Tribunal. 

Among the many charges brought 
against ‘“‘Cosach”’, is the complaint that 
Chilean producing companies and other 
nitrate enterprises of foreign ownership 
were brought into the combine through 
“unlawful persuasion.”’ 

The measure in Chilean Congress which 
provided authorization for the project, 
also was unconstitutional, it is charged, 
under special powers granted to the 
Ibanez Administration. 

The charges are similar to those that 
have been voiced for more than a year 
by the political enemies of the Ibanez 
regime. 





EK. C. Klipstein & Sons, Co., South 
Charleston, W. Va., has completed in- 
stallation of a unit for the production of 
chloracetophenone for use in methanol 
anti-freeze, in accordance with the ruling 
made by the Public Health Service 
effective July 1. 
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Diamond Alkali is now producing a high 
quality chemical salt specially adaptable 
to manufacture of chemicals and dyes. 
Physically the material is very finely 
grained and analyzes over 99.9 per cent 
NaCl, entirely free of calcium and mag- 
nesium compounds. 


Krebs Pigment & Color, jointly owned 
by Commercial Solvents and du Pont with 
its affiliated Grasselli Chemical, will have 
total assets of about $10,000,000. Du Pont 
interests will have control, but Com- 
mercial Solvents receives a stock interest 
considerably larger than the assets con- 
tributed by its merging subsidiary, Com- 
mercial Pigments. 


Four of the sixteen corporations re- 
cently indicted by a Federal jury on 
charges on conspiracy to violate the dry 
laws filed appearance papers in the United 
States District Court summons 
were served. These conscerns are: Amer- 
ican Solvents & Chemical; American 
Solvents & Chemical Sales Corp.; U. S. 
Industrial Alcohol and U. 8. Industrial 
Chemical Co. 


before 


Peerless Union Explosives, Leroy, N. Y. 
plant is shut down. No announcement was 
made as to the duration of the closing 
order, but as a considerable amount of 
machinery and equipment is being re- 
moved to other plants it is expected the 
plant will remain closed for months. 


Brown Guano, Albany, Ga., purchased 
the plant of the Shepard Fertilizer Co., 
located just outside of the city limits and 
operated since 1927 by J. B. Shepard. 


A. A. Corey, Jr., president, Vanadium 
Corp. announced a slash of from 5 to 
16 23% had been made in all salaries as 
of August 1. The amount of the cuts was 
distributed in various salary brackets as 
equitably as possible. All mines, except 
one small operation, were shut down in 
October, 1930, and the plants at Bridge- 
ville and Niagara Falls were shut down in 
March 1931. 


Dry Ice Corp. has made license agree- 
ment, under patents, with Delancey Chem- 
ical Corp., Philadelphia, the latter com- 
pany being associated with Publicker 
Alcohol. 


Koppers Co. and subsidiaries reduced 
salaries of all full time employees 10%, 
effective August 15. Wages of workers 
paid by the hour or by the day will not 
be affected. The cut also applies to Sea- 
board By-Products and other affiliated 
organizations. 


Du Pont Ammonia is dissolved and its 
assets and business transferred to the 
parent company. The business will be 
conducted by a fifth industrial department 
of du Pont with F. A. Wardenberg, now 
president of the Ammonia corporation, as 
its general manager. National Ammonia 
will be continued as a separate corporation 
at present, but will be consolidated soon 
with the new ammonia department. 
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Company News 


William Neuberg, Inc., has been granted 
a charter in New York to deal in chemicals. 
The corporation is a successor to the late 
William Neuberg. Under the active 
management of his son, William D. 
Neuberg, the corporation will continue 
to specialize in tartaric acid and tartrates. 


Glidden filed in the U. 8. District Court 
for the Eastern District of N. Y. its 
answer to the complaint of du Pont, 
alleging infringement of Flaherty and Hitt 
patents covering improvements in nitro- 
cellulose lacquers. Glidden answer denies 
the claims of priority and scope of the 
patents on which the du Pont complaint 
is based. 





American Commercial Alcohol moved 
August 17, to the Chrysler building, 420 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 


Century Carbon, controlled and operated 
by Wishnick-Tumpeer, announce the 
acquisition of Union Gas Products prop- 
erties at Swartz, Louisiana. These prop- 
erties comprise complete gasoline absorp- 
tion plant, carbon black plant and gas 
producing wells and acreage. 





L. H. Butcher Co., San Francisco, is now 
exclusive Pacific Coast sales agents for 
both Koppers Products and White Tar. 
Their territory embraces the states of 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico. 


Kalbfleisch is now producing a gum 
rosin size in dry form. This product 
removes the necessity of using the in- 
convenient liquid 
rosin sizes. 


and mill-made gum 


Monsanto New York offices are now on 
the 12th floor of the Empire State. This 
building is rapidly becoming the 
chemical center of New York. 

Hercules has developed Hercules, a new 
smokeless bulk shotgun powder. 


new 


Davison Chemical had $2,186,000 worth 
of property owned in North Carolina 
attached recently. The attachment is 
connected with a suit for $1,500,000 against 
Davison, C. Wilbur Miller, its president, 
and the Meadows will run 


Co., and 

















pending the final determination of the 
action. The suit was brought by pur- 
chasers of the claims and accounts in the 
receivership of the E. H. & J. A. Meadows 


Co. These assets were purchased for 
$35,500. The purchasers, together with 


two of the conditions of the former 
Meadows firm, allege that the defendants 
in the $1,500,000 action conspired to 
destroy the E. H. & J. A. Meadows. 


American Cyanamid’s first and second 
golf tournaments were such successes that 
a committee has been formed to arrange 
the details of the third to be held Sept. 26 
at the Blue Hills Country Club at Pearl 
River, N. J. 

A handicap committee has been selected 
for setting handicaps and all such handi- 
saps set by the committee will be final. 
Equipment 

Newark Wire Cloth Co., Newark, has 
announced the appointment of F. C. Ryan, 
as sales manager. Mr. Ryan is a graduate 
of Lehigh. During the war he was con- 
nected with the Bureau of Mines 
later became sales engineer with 


and 
New 
Jersey Zine Co. and more recently as 
staff manager with Johns-Manville Sales 
Corp. 


Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Wks., 
Aurora, Ind., has appointed the following 
representatives. Goggin & Mills are the 
Stedman representatives in Chicago; in 
Pittsburgh, Louis Mardaga. J. Y. Riffe, 
located at 811 Peoples Bank Building, 
will represent Stedman in Charleston, 
W. Va., and 8. D. Calloway, in Kansas 
City, Mo. In Vancouver, the Stedman 
representatives are Brown, Fraser & Co. 

The Committee of Cooperation made 
up of representatives of the creditors of 
the Douthitt Engineering Co., Chicago 
have reported that a substantial number 
have accepted the Committee’s plan of 
reorganization. 

Foster Wheeler, in Supreme Court asked 
for temporary 
American 


injunction to restrain 


Locomotive, Aleo Products 


Corp., its subsidiary, and Amtorg from 
manufacturing, purchasing or selling oil 
refining machinery said to be made in 
accordance with plans allegedly stolen 
from the plaintiff. 





Braun Corp.’s new Los Angeles building and warehouse, occupied Sept. 7 
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Newport Acquired 


Official confirmation by DuPont of its 
recent acquisition of the dyestuffs and 
chemical business of Newport was given 
on Aug. 25 with the release of the following 
announcement. 

“We desire to announce the amalgama- 
tion of the Dyestuffs and Chemical busi- 
The Newport Company and 
Newport Chemical Works with the Dye- 
stuffs Department of this Company. 


ness of 


Solvay’s 50th Anniversary 

This month marks the 50th anniversary 
of the incorporation of the Solvay Process 
Co., and the establishment in this country 
of an alkali industry. The original 30 
ton per day soda ash plant at Syracuse, 
N. Y., was the beginning of one of the 
largest divisions of our present industrial 
chemical industry. 

Rowland Hazard was the founder and 
the first president of the Solvay Process 
Co. was W. B. 
Cogswell. It was he who first conceived 


Associated with him 
the idea of negotiating with Ernest Solvay 
of Belgium for the establishment of an 
American plant and in 1880 having se- 
cured Hazard’s financial backing Cogswell 
journeyed abroad and closed the deal. 
Under the financial genius of Rowland 
Frederick R. 
Hazard, combined with the engineering 
and ability 


Hazard and later his son, 
chemical of Cogswell the 
small unit was expanded many times 
within a very short space of time. 

Pioneer in the American field, the com- 
pany has been in continuous operation 
and is the largest manufacturer of com- 
mercial alkali in this country with plants 
located at Syracuse, Detroit and Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. In addition to alkalies, the 
company manufactures other important 
industrial chemicals. 

The Solvay Process Co., became one of 
the important units in the group com- 
prising the Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
and in 1927 the Solvay Sales Corp., was 
formed to control the sale of Solvay 
products. 


A detailed history of the development 


of the Solvay alkali enterprises in this 
1929 


‘country appeared in the March, 





Ernest Solvay 


W. B. Cogswell 
Fizures who played an 


issue of CHEMICAL MARKETS, page 245, 
“Now It Can Be Told’’—Dr. L. C. Jones’ 
Story of Solvay—As Told to Williams 
Haynes. 


Washington 


Washington was well populated with 
chemical representatives in 
August attending the freight rate meetings 
reported in detail elsewhere. Aside from 
the interest in what relief, if any, was to 
be given to the carriers the industry 
centered its attention on the Muscle 
Shoals problem and Tariff Commission 


company 


news. 

The Commission has issued a notice of a 
hearing in the commission’s investigation 
of costs of production of feldspar, to be 
held in Washington, September 17. The 
investigation is being conducted following 
application by the Consolidated Feldspar 
Corp., East Liverpool, O., which asked 
for a decrease in duty. The rate on crude 
feldspar under the 1930 tariff act is $1 per 
ton. The article was previously free of 
duty. 

Another application asked for an in- 
vestigation with the view of reducing the 
duty on crude sperm oil, filed by the Bureau 
of Raw Materials forthe American Vegetable 
Oils and Fats Industries. The petition, 
signed by John B. Gordon, secretary of 
the bureau, declares that the only Amer- 
ican producer of crude sperm oil is a 
subsidiary of a Canadian corporation, the 
Whaling Co., which has 
stated it is not eoncerned with a duty 
change, and that request is made on be- 
half of the domestic refiners of sperm oil, 
the largest of which is the Cook Swan Oil 
Corp. 


Consolidated 


Amm. Sulfate Ruling 

Seymour Lowman, assistant secretary 
of the Treasury has intimated that his 
department may consume two months 
before any decision is announced concern- 
ing the application of the anti-dumping 
provisions of the tariff act. Senator 
Harris, Ga., had a conference on Aug. 4 
with Lowman but was unable to force the 
issue to a head. Harris desires immediate 
action in favor of the cotton and other 
agricultural growers in the South. 





John D. Pennock 





Southern Freight Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
issued an order on Aug. 10, establishing 
class rates instead of old commodity rates 
on a large number of chemicals moving 
from the East to the South. The rates 
applied from New England and Middle 
Atlantic states to all points in the South 
and applied to all-rail and joint rail and 
water movements although generally used 
on joint-route shipments in less than 
carlots. 

The Commission in its decision stated, 
“The commodity rates were established 
twenty-five years ago or more as an aid 
to the then infant cotton-textile industry 
in the South. They have been little al- 
tered since, except to reflect the hori- 
zontal changes which were made in all 
rates during the war and post-war period. 
The result is that the rates have become 
antiquated and the rate structure ar- 
chaic and not justified by present condi- 
tions in industry and _ transportation. 
Although these chemicals are used in the 
manufacture of cotton textiles, especially 
in the finishing processes, nearly all of 
them have other important uses, and with 
the industrial development of the South 
in recent years shipments are now being 
made under these rates to numerous 
places and establishments having no con- 
nection with the cotton-textile industry. 
Moreover, when the rates were first es- 
tablished the domestic production of 
chemicals was relatively small and the 
movement under the rates consisted prin- 
cipally of chemicals imported through the 
North Atlantic ports and reshipped to the 
South, whereas today chemicals are pro- 
duced at a number of points in the North. 
This has led to demands from manu- 
facturing chemists located in Central ter- 
ritory for commodity rates to the South 
made with relation to those from Eastern 
trunk line territory and New England, 
as evidenced by the present complaint of 
the Victor Chemical Works at Chicago 
Heights. Being thus pressed with demands 
for extension of the commodity rates, 


both as to origin and destination points, 
the 
group of 


and recognizing 


this 


inconsistency of 


according to chemicals 











Frederick R. Hazard 


impertant role in the development of an alkali industry in America 
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Chemical Executives on President Hoover’s Unemployment Committee 





Col. William C. Proctor 


commodity rates which bear no relation 
to class rates while applying class rates on 
many more or less similar articles, re- 
spondents decided to cancel the commodity 
rates entirely and place this traffie on the 
classification basis.” 

The list of chemicals and changes in 
classification may be obtained from the 
Commission. 

The Commission also ordered the fol- 
lowing changes in the carlot rates from 
Chicago Heights, Ill, to the South: Formic 
acid, in carboys, fifth class. Oxalie acid, 
in barrels, sixth class; Soda phosphate, 
seventh Trisodium phosphate, 
seventh class. 


class; 


Obituaries 
F. M. Smith 


Chemical industry lost one of its 
quaintest personalities in the death on 
Aug. 27 of F. M. Smith more intimately 
known as ‘Borax’? Smith or the ‘Borax 
King.”’ 

Mr. Smith, who was 85, once possessed 
a fortune estimated at many millions. As 
he invested heavily in real estate, traction 
companies and Nevada mining properties, 
his wealth diminished, and when he died 
only a small portion was reported left. 
A year ago he auctioned off an art piece 
valued at $1,800,000 at his home. 

Forty years ago Mr. Smith was a miner, 
picking at mineral pockets here and there, 
sleeping under the stars wherever night 
chanced to overtake him, 
hunger. 


oblivious to 


After wandering in the arid wastes of 
Arizona, Mr. Smith went North into 
California and entered Death Valley, 
where it had been believed no man could 
live, and finally came upon traces of the 
borax that finally made him the ‘Borax 
King.”’ In 1872, while prospecting for 
gold, his imagination first became really 
fired when, a few yards from the door of 
his camp, he saw the glistening white 
surface of a dried saline lake called Teel’s 
Marsh. Convinced that the snowy sub- 
stance was rich in chemical values, Mr. 
Smith took a specimen to an assayer in 
Columbus, Nev., who pronounced it the 
finest grade of borax he had ever seen. 
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George Eastman 


Unemployment Plans 

Chemical executives will play an im- 
portant part in the President’s unemploy- 
ment relief plan. The committee chosen 
to assist Mr. Gifford, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., head, includes the names 
of Pierre S.du Pont, Chairman of the board 


duPont de Nemours, George Eastman, 
holding similar position in Eastman 


Kodak; Col. William C. Proctor, Proetor 
& Gamble; and Walter Teagle, Standard 
of New Jersey. 

Whatever the final plans worked out by 
Mr. Gifford, or by him and his advisory 
committee, they inevitably will follow 
the general policy of the Hoover Adminis- 
tration, that actual relief of the unemploy- 
ed is primarily a local responsibility and 
hence will be fixed upon the 
communities through the nation. 


various 





Within two years Smith controlled the 
borax market of the United States. 

After several years he sold out his 
interests only to return again to the 
borax fields when most of his original 
fortune had been lost. At the age of 75 
he rode 80 miles on horseback to purchase 
a borax mine. 

Mr. Smith was born on Feb. 2, 1846, in 
Richmond, Wis. He was graduated from 
Milton College in 1863 and immediately 
left his father’s farm for the West. He 
married twice. His second wife, the 
former Miss Evelyn Ellis, who had been 
his secretary, and their four 
survive. 


children 


Clinton P. Townsend 


Clinton P. Townsend, head of the patent 
department Union Carbide, died Aug. 15. 

Mr. Townsend was born at Fulton, 
N. Y., July 31, 1868. In his early life 
the family moved to Washington, D. C. 
Upon graduation from the Central High 
School of that city he became a chemist 
and for some years was associated with 
the sugar industry in Louisiana. He later 
was graduated from the Corcoran Scien- 
tifie school of Columbian (now George 
Washington) University, receiving the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 1899. 

From 1896 to 1902 he served the United 
States Patent Office as assistant examiner 
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Walter Teagle 


Pierre S. du Pont 


of the newly formed department of electro- 
chemistry, in association with Dr. Kugene 
A. Byrnes, then the primary examiner in 
charge of the division of electro-chemistry 
and metallurgy. Resigning from the 
Patent Office in 1902, Mr. Townsend con- 
ducted independent research work in the 
field of electrochemistry. His studies in 
this field were notedly successful, including 
the invention of the well-known Townsend 
cell. 

Continuing the association begun in the 
Patent Office, Dr. Byrnes and Mr. Town- 
send in 1903 joined in the practice of 
patent law in Washington, forming the 
firm of Byrnes & Townsend. 


Personal 

Three new members were elected at a 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
drug, chemical and allied trades section 
of the New York Board of Trade Thursday. 
Hazel Atlas Glass Co., L. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inec., A. K. Hamilton- 
Franco American Chemical Works. 


They are 


Chemical methods of converting agri- 
cultural waste into useful products were 
discussed recently before the Alabama 
Farm Bureau 
Swann, 


Federation by Theodore 
president Mr. 
Swann is a former vice-president of Ala- 
bama Industrial Development Board. 


Swann Corp. 


John A. Silver, advertising manager and 
assistant sales director, F. J. Stokes 
Machine Co., makers of chemical and 
pharmaceutical machinery, Philadelphia, 
sailed Aug. 21st for a six weeks’ combined 
business and pleasure trip to England and 
the Continent. His itinerary includes a 
conference in Liverpool with Thompson an 
Capper, Ltd., Stokes’ English representa- 
tives. 


Dr. Charles L. Parsons, business man- 
ager A. C. S., has been elected honorary 
member of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, the insignia of this distinction being 
presented by Prince George of England 
at the jubilee meeting of the Society in 
London. 

J. Wrench, sales manager, Industrial 
Chemical Sales, commenced a trip to the 
coast August 14 to visit sales offices of the 








Company. On his return he proposes 
dropping off at Denver, Colorado and 
Chicago, Illinois arriving in New York the 
second week in September. 





Muscle Shoals Bids 


Considerable amusement was derived 
in chemical circles from the list of 136 
chemical companies to whom invitations 
were issued to bid on Muscle Shoals by 
Col. Joseph I. McMullen, of the Judge 
Advocate General’s office of the Army and 
a member of the President’s Muscle 
Shoals Commission. One very prominent 
and specially well-informed member of the 
industry pointed out that if no other proof 
were available of the Government’s in- 
ability to operate a nitrogen fixation plant 
the publication of such a list requesting 
bids would be more than sufficient to 
prove the incompetency of those who 
would place the government in the posi- 
tion of attempting to manufacture a 
product considerably over-produced and 
one requiring the highest type of technical 
knowledge and business acumen to success- 
fully manage. 

Included in the 136 names were several 
companies long since out of business. 
Chemical Co., 90 West St., 
formerly a manufacturer of alcohol and 
absorbed into the Rossville combination; 
several strictly importing houses such as 
Superfos Co., Hosken & Co., importers of 
menthol; several drug manufacturing and 
jobbing houses, such as Lehn & Fink and 
Schieffelein; a large number of manu- 
facturer’s agents and jobbers of industrial 
chemicals such as Benner Chemical in 
Chicago, Welch, Holme and Clark and 
Parsons & Petit in New York City. 
Perhaps the prize out of the lot however, 
was Charles L. Parsons, Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. This address is the 
editorial address of the Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, American Chem- 
ical Society publication and Parsons is 
the Association’s secretary, recently 
honored in England by the Society of 
Chemical Industry. 

Included in the list are the names: 
National Grange, Farmers Educational 
& Cooperative Union of America, and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. On 
the list there are not more than three or 
four, that by any stretch of the imagination, 
could be classed as even remote prospects 
for undertaking the operation of a nitrogen 
producing unit. Considerable speculation 
was noted as to why the particular haste 
(bids were due Sept. 1) specially in view 
of the fact that. Muscle Shoals is a sort 
of perennial flower dear to the hearts of 
mid-western and southern congressmen 
and senators and sure to be missed if ever 
removed from the congressional calendar. 
How the Government expected that be- 
tween Aug. 12 and Sept. 1, twenty days, 
that any company could make an intel- 
ligent effort to bid for the property is 
a mystery to the industry. 


Seaboard 
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Edward A. O'Neal, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation an- 
nounced on Aug. 24 that the Bureau would 
make a bid for the property. He made the 
statement following a conference with 
President Hoover regarding the subject. 

Mr. O'Neal said the President is anxious 
to have the problem of Muscle Shoals 
settled as speedily as possible and is 
sympathetic with the Federation’s idea 
that the plan of operation must be in the 
interest of agriculture. 


Personnel 


L. M. Bent, Hercules general manager 
of naval stores announced several changes 
effective Aug. 11. J. E. Lockwood, former- 
ly director of sales, is now assistant to the 
general manager. Arthur Langmeier, for- 














Arthur Langmeier 


merly assistant director of sales, becomes 
director of sales. George C. O’Brien, for- 
merly manager of the Chicago office, is 
assistant director of sales. Jesse 
Gibson, sales manager, assumes charge of 
Wilmington branch office sales. Arthur H. 
Sanford, formerly manager of Wilmington 
branch office, will do special sales work 
under the direction of Mr. Gibson. C. H. 
Boys, formerly manager of the Birming- 
ham branch office is now manager of the 
Chicago district. 

The Birmingham branch office will be 
discontinued as of Aug. 15, and the states 
of Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana will be included 
in the Chicago territory under the manage- 
ment of C. H. Boys. The states of North 
Carolina and South Carolina will be in- 
cluded in the Wilmington sales territory 
under Mr. Gibson’s jurisdiction. 


now 


George P. Huisking, who prior to July 
Ist, 1930 was for twenty years connected 
with Chas. L. Huisking & Co., has re- 
sumed employment with that Company. 
He left them last year to join the Matawan 
Coal Tar Corp. as sales manager but that 
connection did not develop as he antici- 
pated and after a short time the arrange- 
ment was dissolved. He then started a 
commission agency business under his 
own name. This business has now been 
closed up and he resumed connection with 
his former firm as of August 10th, 1931. 
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W. 5S. Brimijoin, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Hercules Powder’s explosives 
plant, Emporium, Pa., has joined the 
Safety and Service Department of the 
home office in Wilmington, and_ will 
assume his new duties on September 1, 


Edgar S. Ross, pres., Headley Emulsified 
Products, Philadelphia announced the 
appointment of J. G. Campazzi as vice- 
pres., in charge of sales. 


Trade Commission News 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
agreed to several changes in the trade 
practice conference rules of the fertilizer 
industry accepted by the industry. 

The commission placed in group I three 
rules relating to practices held to be 
violations of the law, namely, selling 
goods below cost with the intent of in- 
juring a competitor, defamation of com- 
petitors, and secret payments of rebates. 

A resolution on false invoicing was ac- 
cepted by the commission as an expression 
of the trade and was placed in group II. 

Manufacturers of solvents (esters) used 
in lacquers, have accepted the industry’s 
trade practice conference rules following 
several changes suggested by the Federal 
Trade Commission and the commission’s 
refusal to approve or accept one resolution 
as adopted by the industry at its conference. 

The rules as accepted by the industry 
have been divided into two groups. Group 
I represents those practices deemed in 
violation of the anti-trust laws and Group 
II represents those rules accepted by the 
commission as expressions of the trade. 

In an effort to determine the exact 
nature and location of the consuming 
markets for turpentine, the Department 
of Commerce at the request and with the 
cooperation of the Pine Institute, Inc., is 
soon to undertake a survey of the naval 
stores industry. The survey will be 
national in scope, taking in all important 
producers, distributors, and consumers of 
turpentine. 

The Industrial Marketing Section of the 
Bureau, which will make the survey, will 
have the assistance of the Bureau’s Chem- 
ical Division. The Pine Institute, Inc., 
is cooperating with the Department in 
perfecting a questionnaire to be sent to all 
known handlers of turpentine throughout 
the country. 


Dr. Firman E. Bear, director of agri- 
cultural research, American Cyanamid, 
recently returned from a visit to Europe 
where he made a study of the fertilizer 
situation, with particular reference to 
nitrogen, in England, Holland, Belgium, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Italy 
and France. 





Russell R. Brown announces the re- 
moval of his office to the Chrysler Building 
in N. Y. City. 
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July, however, the recovery was of very 
modest proportions in most stocks. The 
gains compared with the July losses as 











poe . 
~ etal Glinaintarrostade ido Malina! — 








‘ ~ Increase Decrease 
follows: Allied ¢ ‘hemical $11,406,118 
August Jult Commercial Solvents ,081,272 
- mn Allied Chemical........... +5'% 254g Davison Chemical | 
“N. ¥. Hereld Tribune Air Reduction... .. 0.266. +5 124 Du Pont...... + $16,598,491 
Anaconda... . ipods igs Yee 5% Mathieson : _ 650,396 
: ‘ . i Columbian Carbon........ + 3% —1438 Texas Gulf . 5,080,800 
present state of mind of the public waiting Com. Solvents....... : + % + 1M Union Carbide 17,200,129 
Ge : : ‘ 5 5 Ss. ; ,915,950 
for definite signs before making further bh a +3t5 24 Virginia-Carolina. . . 120,163 
, i ents Tex a. isco +214 43 ” : 
commitments. ae +654 535 Potabe.. 2ecnk: _.. $37,924,665 $16,718,654 
The week ending August 7 saw prices 
slightly lower, the week ending August s r Mitccrmiiensi Wie 
: Values Rise Average Price Trend 


14 saw a decidedly improved tone; the 
week ending August 21, witnessed further With the range of movement narrowed 
declines, while the last week found the down perceptibly, the change in total 
market so dull that movements in either 
direction were quite impossible. 


Chemical Markets Average Price for 15 
representative chemicals showed a_ net 


; : gain in August. The Price stood as follows 
values on the Exchange between July 31 


and August 31 was much less than the 
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The foreign situation became worse change recorded the month previously. eNar,s ttt 
and then slightly better during the month. ‘The 240 issues compiled by the New ENA t een 
Germany apparently was passing through York Times rose in value $63,714,299 Ht HH 
+ oe — = — erated against a loss of $1,821,603,509 in July. + + + aa 
manner, climbing out of the depths prin- } Peer sana 
cipally by its own efforts. In England, The extent of the losses in chemical, oil | posseene oeee 
an acute financial crisis forced the Labor 224 copper stocks since the end of Sep- “EE rtty NA 4 
Government out and a coalition in under tember, 1929 are shown in the following ia HH FEET E EH 





the leadership, however, of MacDonald. table. It is readily seen that only the 
The dole, apparently, has at last brought public utilities and railroads exceed these on each Friday of the month: Auz. 7, 
England into a state bordering on re- three groups. In considering the import- 48.05; Auz. 13, 45.83; Aug. 20, 44.20; 
ceivership. With the announcement of ance of these figures it must be borne in Aug 





27, 44.60. This compares favorably 
. . re er . . . 7} 42 30 
the formation of the coalition ministry mind that the loss for the chemical group with 43.01 on July 30. 
and the loan of five hundred million represents the losses for only nine com- 


dollars credit, the situation became less panies against 29 in the public utilities Oil Group Revives 








tense and the market revived slightly. group and 25 in the railroad group. The long-abandoned oil group received 
the greatest attention scoring an appre- 
ciation of $255,805,564, following a loss of 

s s $106,665,320 in the twenty stocks in July. 

Price Trend of Chemical Company Stocks 

Restriction of oil production and the 

Name pi 31 Aug. 7 Aug. 14 Aug. 21 Aug. 28 Net Change 0 =," om cas 

B B co O ate sever: ‘ 
pe eee 106! 10834 117% 112 112 +514 movement to consolidate several units in 
eae an ier ee mere res 74 7614 82% 76 79 +5 the industry created favorable sentiment 
Ce ee ee eee 2474 2438 25% 24% 2474 ies . : ‘ " 
Columbian Carbon. ........ ns 6676 6976 74 a 67 + 3% toward the group. August, 1930 was 
Comm. Solvents........... er 1638 1638 18% 7 17% + %& ‘ ‘ re oe = 
iene aaa delta 87 84 8956 8434 86, % also a month of recovery in stock values. 
Standard of N.J.............6. 37% 37% 40 40 4034 +3 The enhancement in chemical stocks a 
UNE cdo ic orctcetid-sians.a REE 33% 34 35 34% 3554 +24 : 

Re cies icin ae be Ne wa.aiets ace 277% 28 30 317% 34% +6546 year ago however, was considerably larger, 
amounting to $113,914,707 against only 
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TOMORROW 


LIES 


N 1921 an event took place, unknown except to 
I a small number of men. Yet the whole world 
now enjoys a variety of better food products be- 
cause the clean white heat of the electric furnace 
was applied to the problem of making pure phos- 
phoric acid.* 

Today, a series of such events is in the mak- 
ing. And no man can tell where their influence will 
end. For whenever a new chemical is made com- 
mercially available—civilization takes a great 
stride forward. 

Your chemists will tell you that, given chem- 
icals with certain properties, they 
can make your product far better. 
But, they will also tell you,—such 
chemicals are often rare and costly. 
And the added cost overbalances 
the improvement that would result 
—bars you from the change. 





*Swann Electrothermal Acid 


Divisions of THE SWANN CoRPORATION 
Swann ReEsEARCH, INc., Birmingham 
FEDERAL AsrasiveEs Co., Birmingham 





IN THE TEST TUBE 


So Swann Research, set up to achieve these 
essential ingredients, to bring them into the reach 
of Industry, to make them available to the chem- 
ists of the world, is opening up the doors of 
Tomorrow, and helping you advance the progress 
of civilization. 

5 A 7 7 A 

If your industrial development is impeded for 
lack of an essential ingredient, turn to Swann as 
have many of the leaders of American Industry. 
Our chemists will gladly discuss with you the pos- 
sibility of solving the problem. 


Mees) CORPORATION 


BETTER — &}M 
WAY &yei BIRMINGHAM 
y NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
CINCINNATI 


SwANN CHEMICAL Company, Birmingham and New York THe Iurrr-BruFrF CHEMICAL Co., Hoopeston, III. 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL Works, Saint Louis 


Wircxes, Martin, Wickes Company, New York and Camden 
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$21,206,011 for 1931. The gain made in 
ralue of chemical stocks in 1930 was by 
far the largest for any of the groups while 
in August of this year chemicals stood 
fifth with oils far in the lead. 


2nd Quarter Earnings 

A glance through financial reports in 
which comparison is made in earnings in 
the first and second quarters is somewhat 
encouraging. Of four such companies, two, 
Monsanto and Newport made more money 
in the second quarter, one, New Jersey 
Zinc, equaled its earnings in the first 
quarter while the fourth, Columbian 
Carbon’s net income dropped almost in 
half. The figures are as follows: 


1st Quarter 2nd Quarter 
a Share a Share 
Columbian Carbon. $1.04 55 
PROMMAINO. oi oc ses 59 97 
INGWPOES . cae eecccces 41 42 
New Jersey Zinc...... 44 


For comparison of six months’ earnings of 1931 
with 1930 see ‘‘Earnings at a Glance’ page 298. 


A. A. C. Bonds 

American Agricultural Chemical has an- 
nounced that all of the company’s funded 
debt has been eliminated through the re- 
demption of bonds. Thus the item of 
$566,556 for bond interest in recent report 
will not be recurrent, although there will 
be come interest charge for bank borrow- 
ings during the seasonal periods between 
the building up of inventories and col- 
lecting the proceeds of sold merchandise. 

This leaves the company without any 
funded debt or other senior securities, and 
the common stock is now the only out- 
standing capital obligation. 


Exchange Listings 

New York Stock Exchange has ad- 
mitted the following securities on notice 
of issuance. 

EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 103,500 
additional shares of 6°% non-voting de- 
benture stock ($100 par value). 

Seaboard Oil Co. of Delaware, (change 
of name from Mexican Seaboard Oil Co.) 
1,276,843 shares of stock without nominal 
or par value. 

Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp., 
59,807 additional shares of common stock 
without par value. 

Vanadium definitive debentures are now 
ready in exchange for the temporary 
10-year 5° convertible sinking fund gold 
debentures, due April 1, 1941, and will be 
obtainable on surrender of the temporary 
debentures at the office of Lee, Higginson 
& Co., N. Y., or of the Lee Higginson 
Trust Co., Boston. 


Over the Counter Prices* 


Bid Asked 

Am, Hard Hubber... ........63 ; 24 
J, T. Baker Chem:........<.. i 10 14 
Doisom Crueipie. «oo ssc ceass 110 125 
rare ee 20 30 
Se aos 20 30 
Merck pf She dies Eee : 76 74 
Solid Carbonic... .. 662 ccc 7% 91% 
f. eae See. 36 42 
WHOMDEIUUE PURI: 6 ib ccesscecncn 86 92 

*Aug. 31 

tDividend. 
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Dividends and Dates 
Stock of 

Div. Record Payable 
Abbott Lab... .. ,62§ Sept.18 Oct. 1 
Allied Chem. pf....$1.75  Sept.11 Oct. 1 
Atlas Powder......$1.00 Aug. 31 Sept. 10 
Carman Class A. . 50 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 
Com. Solvents... .. 2 Sept. 10 Sept. 30 
GG WOOO oka oO $1.00 Aug. 27 Sept. 15 
du Pont deb.......$1.50 Oct. 10 Oct. 24 
Eastman Kodak...$1.25 Sept. 3 Oct. 1 
Eastman Kod ext. . 75 «=Sept. 3 Oct. 1 
Freeport Texas... . 75 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 
Oe eee 75 Sept.14 Sept. 25 
Int. Nickel........ 10 Aug. 31° Sept. 30 
Mathieson cess, C8 SIP One. 1 
Mathieson pf......$1.75  Sept.11 Oct. 1 
Monsanto eee 31} Sept.10 Oct. 1 
Texas Gulf........ 75 Sept. 1 Sept. 15 
Union Carbide... . 65 Sept. 2 Oct. 1 
United Chem. p 75 Aug. 16 Sept. 1 
Va-Car pf ....$1.75 Aug. 17 Sept. 1 
Weatvaco.:....... 5) Aug. 10 Sept. 1 











Cyanamid 5°; Analyzed 

In a recent analysis of Cyanamid 5% 
Debentures by the Wall St. Journal the 
present price of around 86, (Aug. 25) 
yields approximately 6.89% to maturity 
and, moreover, are given an aggregate 
market valuation of $3,903,540, or a dis- 
count of 24° > below actual cash the 
company had on hand and in banks as of 
June 30, last, amounting to $5,149,715. 
Total current assets on that date were 
$19,040,953, and after deduction of $2,- 
765,959 current liabilities, there remained 
$16,274,994 working capital, or four times 
market value of the debentures. A year 
previous, net current assets of $18,095,750 
were three times total par funded debt 
of $5,982,300. 

In addition to the debentures, there are 
three first mortgage issues of subsidiaries 
outstanding, making aggregate par funded 
debt $5,866,800, still only approximately 
$700,000 in excess of cash and covered 
2.7 times by working capital. These sub- 
sidiary obligations comprise $689,000 Amal- 
gamated Phosphate Co. first 6s of 1936; 
$399,000 Kalbfleisch Corp. first and re- 
funding 7s of 1936; and Selden Co. first 
6s of 1938, totaling $239,800. The follow- 
ing table compares earnings available for 
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By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 


“WHAT a bill we'll get if he tows us in.” 


Chemical Markets 


interest in each of the past five years 
ended June 30: 


Times 

Available Interest earned 

I oka Ge 080 $999,159 $363,789 + ee 

ra! 6 ai ars. 005 *5,327,091 438,216 32.1 
BO Sova eas a 2,545,905 ¢..... 

DG 26 cde ows 2,078,617 294,905 7.0 

er 1,573,353 117,577 13.3 





ng operating results. for full year of 
companies acquired during the fiseal year. fNot 
reported separately. 

Funds to carry out the various acquisi- 
tions were derived primarily from the sale 
of additional common stock to share- 
holders during 1929 and 1930, a total of 
$39,000,000 having been raised thusly, in- 
volving issuance of 1,546,338 shares. 
Proceeds of the debenture 5s sold in 1927, 
were applied toward this end also, making 
$44,000,000 new capital put into the enter- 
prise in the past few years. Assets on 
June 30, last, aggregated $48,595,107, of 
which mine properties, plants and equip- 
ment comprised $22,713,608; as of June 
30, 1927, total assets were $23,537,309 of 
which investment in plant, property and 
equipment at cost comprised $8,975,898. 
There thus has been built up a substantial 
background for the debentures. 

Offered in amount of $5,000,000, sink- 
ing fund, calculated to retire $144,000 
principal amount of the debentures each 
year beginning with April 1, 1929, at not 
exceeding par, has reduced outstanding 
amount to $4,539,000. Sinking fund will 
retire more than 40% of the issue by 1942. 
The bonds are a direct obligation of the 
company, but not secured by mortgage. 
It is provided, however, that the company 
will not create any lien without securing 
the 5s equally, except for purchase money 
mortgages and liens and pledges in the 
ordinary course of business maturing in 
not more than a year. The bonds touched 
a record high of 100% in March, last year, 
their present level of 86 being 214 points 
above the record low of 8334 reached in 
June this year. 


A Decimal Point 

We apologize. A decimal point is often 
the difference between poverty and riches. 
In table III of F. A. Hessel’s article, 
“What Are Chemical Securities Worth ?” 
appearing on page 156 of the August 
issue in column 2, Senior Securities per 
share of common stock as of Dee. 31, 1930, 
the figure for Union Carbide should have 
read $1.829 instead of $18.29. 


New Highs and Lows 


The number after the name designates the 
number of times new highs or lows were 
registered during the month. 


High 
Am. Zn. pf an ee Monsanto 2 
Cert-td pr pf .....2 Newport A 2 
Du Pont 6% db.......2 Vulean Det. pf 
CAGE DE. 5 ccc nc 

Lows 
Am. Ch. pf. ww.......3 U.S. Smelt. pf.......2 
Am. Solv. & Chem.....2 Va.-Car. C7 pf : 
re 
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Company Reports 


Cyanamid Year Net $548,669 


American Cyanamid and subsidiaries for 12 months ended 
June 30, 1931, shows consolidated net profit of $548,669 after 
depreciation. depletion, interest, federal taxes, minority interest, 
etc., equivalent to 22 cents a share on combined 2,470,159 no-par 


shares of Class A and B common stock outstanding at end of 
period, including shares reserved for stocks not yet presented 
for exhange. This compares with $4,618,099, or $1.86 a share 
on combined shares in the 12 months ended June 30, 1930, after 
preferred dividends paid. 

Company has changed its fiscal year to end December 31 so 
that the next report to be issued will be for the 18 months ended 
December 31, 1931. 

Consolidated income account for 12 months ended June 30, 
1931, compares as follows: 





1931 1930 

RNR ood 6 5 cigs 5 ks oe ee ees eee $2,969,325 $7,513,517 
Divs., int. and discounts 376,861 719,642 
Royalties, licenses, ete... .. 265,502 355,341 
SPUN CUNT HUE Sx 6 oo 6 Oech wade eee eees 182,233 254,633 

Total income ot ig fark 2 ne oi ee ee $3,793,921 $8,843, 133 
Depreciation and de ple tion . Sedu bak nee ee 1,529,512 2,636,327 
Research, process and mark dey. exp........... 1,265,250 879,715 
FFE TE PE EEC en PTE 363,790 438,216 
NN 4 i 34 sexta scans coe sea eae 1,293 185,135 
RE CMON 5.5 ooo 5 caw cr iRigthalecieots 85,407 85,641 

Net profit. ... Rh a eee arc ie pee Sad - -$! 548, 669 $4,618,099 
Protorved Gividenns:..s occ. hooacavcconcgeunee wetness 3,141 


Common dividends 3,569,527 


DN CARA aa conc s Ke Ube se ese eee $548, 669 $1,045,431 


Consolidated sheet as of June 30, 1931, compares as follows: 





Assets 
1931 19380 

icin ea os fi osee ceca ca eer $22,713,608 {$42,534,672 
Cash OR ER Ae Fe eo mney Fe 5,149,716 2,532,553 
Notes & accts. rec., ete........... 4,091,303 4,916,829 
SS See Sg aay ne ek ee te ee 458,372 3,271,895 
ES EE Fee eee ae Peat OC 9,341,562 12/252. 505 
OPE ST eee ee rr rare 1,191,639 1,620,645 
Patents & processes, etc........ aE a 5,000,000 § 17,130,152 
Def. chags., dev. wk. in prog., etc.............. 648,906 3,047,715 
EES evigua hi sures wet ae Me eee 1 1 

EG ik eek okay ki kak sie eatin ae eee es $48, 595, 107 $87,306,966 

Liabilities 

eee A Oe BP ONOOKS... 5. oc. acces ; *$24,701,590 $53,460,350 
4. S| ear ae bogs earn erage 5,866,800 5,982,300 
Pfd. stock called for redempt........... 4,000 6,000 
fA RC en erie errr 218,073 387,379 
Mate, wer. Oe werd als... o.oo. cbc cece te esse 2,525,896 3,371,121 
ES 2.5.62 62k nce kena sr See aaa ersa. .. as 988,095 
NE RNR i is it, Wiican clon RA SR Os 21,991 131,436 
REG RIND, «5. vos s doc en ¥oes oko s 3,102,119 996,110 
INES hs oa occ aruloven wa ie Racine eu 1,541,019 1,538,149 
ore ne ree ere 3,363,214 3,200,744 
ee ee eee a reer er 7,250,405 17,245,282 





Total.... $48,595, 107 $87,306,966 
*Represented by 65, 943 shares of no-par Class A and 2,404,216 shares of 
no-par Class B stocks, including shares reserved for stocks not yet exchanged, 
but excluding 207,883 shares of B stock held by a subsidiary company. fIn- 
cludes purchase money obligations. {After depletion and depreciation. §In- 
cludes purchased goodwill and is after depreciation. 





Certain-teed Lowers Net Loss 


Certain-teed Products and subsidiaries report for six months 
ended June 30, 1931, net loss of $200,624 after depreciation, 
depletion, interest, federal taxes, etc., comparing with net loss 
of $756,938 in first half of previous year. 

For quarter ended June 30, 1931, net profit was $33,268 after 
charges and taxes equal to 53 cents a share on 63,004 shares of 
7% preferred stock on which there is an accumulation of unpaid 
dividends. This compares with net loss of $233,892 in preceding 
quarter and net loss of $206,374 in June quarter of 1930. 

Consolidated income account for six months ended June 30, 
1931, compares as follows: 





1931 1930 1929 1928 
Gr pr aft de se & de Ree $1,717,940 snag yt $1,943,201 $2,251,956 
Other inc.. re 53, 197 .923 16,046 70,717 
Total income $1,771, 137 ‘$1, 915, 094 $1,959,247 2,322,673 
Cost, exp & book int. 1,608,698 2,301,632 2,332,544 2,050,510 
Bond int 341,308 355,265 374,558 220,770 
Fed tax 8,575 11,706 22,200 13,330 
Sundry adj +13,180 3,429 t4,577 t2,504 
Net loss 200,624 $756,9: 38 $665, 478 *340,567 


*Net profit. tCredit. 
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United Carbon Reports Loss 


United Carbon Co. and subsidiaries report for six months 
ended June 30, 1931, net loss of $34,289 after depreciation and 
depletion. In first half of 1930, company reported net profit 
of $468,229 after charges and federal taxes, equivalent under the 
participating provisions of the shares, to $3.92 a share on 19,694 
shares of participating preferred stock and 98 cents a share on 
397,885 no-par shares of common stock. 


Siz Months Ended June 30— 














1931 1930 1929 

Operating prof. after deducting man- 

ufacturing, selling, general and ad- 

ministrative expenses............ $324,859 $1,186,639 $1,648,971 
MN MINI ho c68 88 Said ened 43,240 171,206 166,889 

TNE AOI 5 = 65 side Sheek cc da ove $368,099 $1,357,845 $1,815,860 
Depreciation and depletion......... 402,387 764,616 768,530 
Bone interemt Aid GiMOOUNE 0.60065:  sdgese ames 46,039 
Provision for contingencies......... se veee 70,000 42,500 
Provision for Federal income tax.... ~~ ......- 55,000 120,000 

TUM ORONO Ki. 5s rss hae eeeen loss $34,288 $468,229 $838,791 
COMO PO Tok i ccc was ase ce 1,551,406 1,791,141 1,349,305 
Sundry adjustments for prior years. . Dr. or 11,178 

NE 5 a os dwentens se $1,510,837 2,259,371 $2,199,273 
Dividends on preferred stock....... =... eee 70,988 187, 708 
COUNT GIVIGMUR: Scncaccacdecdcue - wkeqes SUTeee sewn 
Premium on pref. stock bought and 

COMO ONENOUR oie cast eseciakeea. © 2 Petemas C0570) = «s-.. Ss aves 

BO ce eo Me ee Se Blas $1,510,837 $1,684,746 $2,011,565 
Shares common stock outst.(no par).. 397,885 397,885 237,661 
Earnings per share...............+ Nil $0.99 $1.85 





Clorox Chemical for year ended June 30, 1931, shows net 
income of $258,009 after depreciation and federal taxes, equiva- 
lent to $2.18 a share on combined 118,156 no-par shares of Class 
A and Class B stocks. This compares with net income in pre- 
ceding fiscal year of $380,356, equal to $3.27 a share on combined 
116,076 shares of Class A and Class B stock. 








+ 
Earnings at a Glance 
Net Common 
Annual Income Share Earnings 
Company Dividends 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Amer. Agr. Chem:.. 
Year, June 30.... iS yy, 
Amer. Cyanamid:... 
12 mos. June 30.. f... $548,669 $4,618,099 c$.22 c$1.86 
Amer. Sol. & Chem:. 
6 mon., June 30.. f... ie | re 
Amer. Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting: 
June 30 quarter... f $152,466 $124,540 p$1.90 p$1.55 
6 mos., June 30... f 56,030 253,179 p3.19 p3.15 
Certain-Teed Prod.: 
June 30 quarter... f... 33,268 +206,374 p.53 
6 mos., June 30... f. 200,624 756,938 ax 
Consol. Chem. Ind.: 
June 30, quarter.. a1.50 122,449 186,191 c.43 c.66 
6 mos., June 30... a1.50 238,544 313,341 c.84 c1.12 
Eagle Picher Lead: 
6 mos., June 30.. f 316,002 836,412 
General Asphalt: 
6 mos., June 30... 3.00 $170,660 206,680 Pate .50 
InternationalNickel: 
June 30, quarter. . -.40 1,700,249 3,267,730 h.08 h.20 
6 mos., June 30... .40 3,359,886 7,883,874 h.16 h.50 
MacAndrews & 
Forbes: 
June 30, quarter.. 2.00 212,569 252,395 54 65 
6 mos., June 30... 2.00 430,396 508,158 1.10 1.31 
McKesson & 
Robbins: 
6 mos., June 30... 1.00 1,300,380 1,409,116 51 61 
Monsanto Chemical: 
June 30, quarter 1.25 416,076 329,227 .97 .80 
6 mos., June 30... 1.25 671,454 622,397 1.56 1.51 
National Oil Prod.: 
6 mos., June 30... $2.00 165,565 132,051 4.98 3.83 
New Jersey Zinc: 
June 30, quarter... 2.00 865,252 1,417,288 44 <a 
6 mos., June 30... 2.00 1,726,021 3,089,155 .88 1.57 
St. Joseph Lead: 
6 mos., June 30... 1.00 8,674 3,366,369 L.72 
United Carbon: 
June 30, quarter.. f 156,546 204,929 iar .43 
6 mos., June 30... $34,289 468,229 a .98 
Vanadium Corp.: 
6 mos., June 30... f... $129,836 1,250,237 ee 3.30 
Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical: 
Year, June 3O.... {... 369,606 1,407,003 2.63 
+Net loss. fNo common dividend. aQn class A duanes. cOn 
combined Class A and B shares. pOn preferred stock. {Plus-extras. 
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Newport Earns 83¢ on Common 


Newport and subsidiaries for six months ended June 30, 1931, 
shows net profit of $483,471 after depreciation, federal taxes, 
etc., equivalent after dividend requirements on $3 class A stock, 
to 83 cents a share on 521,220 shares of no-par common stock 
outstanding at end of the period. This compares with $690,836 
or $1.26 a share on 507,920 common shares in first half of previous 
year. 

Net profit for quarter ended June 30, 1931, amounted to $242 
540 after charges and taxes, equal to 42 cents a share on 521,220 
common shares comparing with $240,931 or 41 cents a share on 
521,220 common shares in preceding quarter and $264,819 or 47 
cents a share on 507,920 common shares in June quarter of 1930. 

Consolidated income account for six months ended June 30, 
1931, compares as follows: 








1931 1930 1929 
OO ee ee eee $4,606,834 $5,063,101 $5,217,428 
Cotte & GP... 0. on dn: 3,726,253 3,988,499 4,183,163 
GlperpeOne <....ogs ee oe $880,581 $1,074,602 $1 034,265 
IGMP SROOIG onc oe eh aG Nee ee Ce 11,417 64,436 
"TOMME WNOOENS . os Soc oe neces $880,581 $1, 086, 019 $1, 098,701 
Depreciation... ... 5.065. 334,131 306,541 266,084 
NN OE oss 5s ko Secawadae ees ms ; Gee een ee ee 
ae ee eee 55,300 88,642 101,000 
WWOU BPGUG 6 oes ses Shanta dea eee $483,471 $690,836 $7 31,617 





Monsanto’s Net Up 


Monsanto Chemical and subsidiaries report for quarter ended 
June 30, 1931, net profit of $416,076 after charges and federal 
taxes, equivalent to 97 cents a share on 429,000 no-par shares of 
stock. This compares with $255,378 or 59 cents a share on 429, 
000 shares in preceding quarter and $329,227 or 80 cents a share 
on 410,307 shares in June quarter of 1930. 

For six months ended June 30, 1931, net profit was $671,454 
after charges and taxes, equal to $1.56 a share on 429,000 shares 
comparing with $622,397 or $1.51 a share on 410,307 shares in 
first half of previous year. 

Consolidated income account for six months ended June 30, 
1931, compares as follows: 








1931 1930 
NNR as Od rr acu s ee ee aes Cesare He 2,233,168 2,078,443 
REMI os 2-4 5a ONG RO ER OMe RaS ea ee oe 690,578 719,813 
Ie Re pe os, oe a ee areal a Ae $1,542,590 $1,358,630 
PN GOO. 552103 Wass Sons < Smee melee 504,396 439,780 
Research and develop. exp.... .........2.000. 252,72 28 214,351 
ee EEG a tet k Sie sD w eek ken AE 785, 466 $704,499 
re MI, Fd fe sccs Ries ante oanpea eens 83, 916 79,691 


$869, 382 2 


PUTIN ora, siokaee GN. Oe de Baele dk Male areas 784, 190 


CIMT IEINSONINE os cw caus oe a eles wie 





99,977 68,377 
DOMINIO sob ecu Nice ech oes baled owe ener 97,951 93,414 
i C52] pe a eed oA EEA Ret $671,454 $622,399 





Columbian Carbon and subsidiaries report for quarter ended 
June 30, 1931, net income of $299,231 after depreciation, deple- 
tion, federal taxes and minority interests, equivalent to 55 cents 
a share on 537,745 shares of no-par stock. This compares with 
$560,501, or $1.04 a share on 536,395 shares in preceding quarter 
and $783,175, or $1.57 a share on 498,505 shares in June quarter 
of 1930. 

Net income for six months ended June 30, 1931, totaled 
$859,732 after charges and taxes, equal to $1.60 a share on 537,745 
shares comparing with $1,593,180, or $3.19 a share on 498,505 
shares in first half of previous year 

Consolidated income account for quarter ended June 30, 1931, 
compares as follows: 


1931 1930 1929 
Net aft fed tax.. $650,168 $1,237,187 $1,656,391 
Dep and depl... 390,716 381,409 546,857 
Applic min int 39,979 72,603 83,902 





$1,025,632 


Net income $299,231 $783,175 


Six months ended June 30: 


1931 1930 1929 1928 
Net af fed tax $1,616,018 2,492,163 $3,254,760 $2,071,021 
Dep and depl.. . 799,368 771,447 ~—«:1,013,422 715,228 
Applic min int.. *43,082 127,536 155,748 25,639 
Net income......... $859,732 $1,593,180 $2,085,590 “$1, 330, 154 


*Credit 
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Va-Car Report Unfavorable 


Report of Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. and subsidiaries 
for year ended June 30, 1931, shows net loss of $369,606 after 
depreciation, depletion, provision for doubtful accounts and 
taxes. This compares with net profit in preceding fiscal year of 
$1,407,003, equal after 7% prior preference dividends, to $2.63 
a share on 213,392 shares of 6% participating preferred stock. 

Dividends unpaid on the 6% participating preferred stock 
amounted to 19% on June 30, 1931. 








Years End. June 30— 1931 1930 1929 1928 
*Gross earnings....... $1,979,657 $3,925,182 $3,925,540 $4,848,143 
Int. on bank bal. & call 

loans and divs. on in- 

vestment, &c....... 440,903 696,290 629,988 552,150 

Totalincome... $2 2,420,560 $4,621,472 $4,555,529 $5 ,400, 2! 93 
tSell., admin. & gene xp 2,196,265 2,283, 269 2,130,431 2,127 ‘041 

Net earnings........ $224, 294 k 4 $3,273,252 
Depreciation.......... 563,901 8: 31 200 809,596 762,549 
Prov. for Fed. inc. taxes 30,000 100,000 it): | ee 

Net earnings........ def $369,606 $1, 107 003 $1, 515 5,501 510, 702 
Divs. on prior pref... . 798,000 844,725 863,450 896, 199 
Divs. on particip. pref... ...... 426,11 2 639,168 

Balance, surplus. ... _def$1, 167 606 $1, 136, 166 $12,884 $1,614,503 


Earns. per sh. on 486,700 
shs. com. stk. (no par) Nil Nil Nil $0.68 
*After deducting manufacturing costs and expenses, including ordinary 
repairs and maintenance of property, depletion of mines, but before prov iding 
for depreciation. _tIncluding — for doubtful accounts and bills re- 
ceivable and cash discounts.—V. 132, p. 2410 


New Jersey Zine reports for quarter ended June 30, 1931, net 
profit of $865,252 after depreciation, depletion, taxes, contin- 
gencies, etc., equivalent to 44 cents a share (par $25) on 1,963,264 
shares of stock. This compares with $860,769 or 44 cents a share 
in preceding quarter and $1,417,288 or 72 cents a share in June 
quarter of previous year. 

Net profit for six months ended June 30, 1931, amounted to 
$1,726,021 after charges and taxes, equal to 88 cents a share on 
common comparing with $3,089,155 or 1.57 a share in first half 
of 1930. 





Income account for quarter ended June 30, 1931, compares 
as follows: 

1930 1929 1928 
eh $1,417,288 $2,477,806 $1,812,431 
DEVIOUS... oe ices 981,632 981,632 981,632 

1D a $116,380  +$435,656 {$1,466,174 +$830,799 
Six months ended June 30: 
1931 1930 1929 1928 
*Net prof............ $1,726,021 $3,089,155 $4,474,741 $3,461,459 
Dividends............ 1,963,264 2,944,896 3,926,528 2,944,896 


Deficit ; $237,243 #$144,2 25 59 +$518,213 +8516, 563 
*Includes dividends received from subsidiaries and after taxes, deprecia- 
tion, depletion, contingencies, ete. Surplus. 


International Printing Ink reports for six months ended June 
30, 1931, net profit of $163,631 after charges, federal taxes and 
reserve for exchange fluctuations, equal to $2.42 a share on 67,413 
shares of 6% preferred stock. This compares with $126,886 or 
$1.85 a share on 68,457 shares of preferred stock in first six months 
of 1930. 


Vulcan Detinning reports for quarter ended June 30, 1931, 
net income of $72,434 after depreciation, taxes, etc., equivalent 
after dividend requirements on 17,996 shares of 7° preferred 
stock outstanding at end of quarter, to $1.27 a share on 32,258 
shares of common stock. This compares with net income in 
preceding quarter of $79,264 equal after dividend requirements on 
19,700 shares of preferred stock, to $1.38 a common share, and 
net income of $75,768 or $1.22 a common share in second quarter 
of 1930, after dividend requirements on 20,778 preferred shares. 


American Solvents & Chemical and subsidiaries report for six 
months ended June 30, 1931, net loss of $497,953 after depre- 
ciation, interest and other charges. On account of consolidation 
of the various companies on June 30, 1930, no comparable figures 


are available for the same period of last year. 
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United Chemicals Earnings Less 


United Chemicals for six months ended June 30, 1931, shows 
surplus available for common stock of $20,108 after charges, 
federal taxes and preferred dividends, equal to 20 cents a share 
on 102,000 no-par shares of common stock. This compares with 
$108,573 or $1.06 a share in first half of previous year. 

Current assets as of June 30, 1931, amounted to $3,181,478 
and current liabilities $407,472 comparing with $4,144,622 and 
$247,385 respectively on June 30, 1930. 

6 Months Ended June 30— 1931 1930 1929 
Profit after charges & Fed. taxes... . $20,108 $108,573 $205,271 


Earns. per sh. on 102,000 shs. com. 


stock (no-par) $0.20 $1.06 $2.01 


St. Joe Reports $8,674 Profit 


St. Joseph Lead and subsidiaries for six months ended June 30, 
1931, shows profit of $8,674 after depreciation, taxes and minority 
interests, equivalent to less than 1 cent a share (par $10) on 
1,950,460 shares of capital stock comparing with $3,366,369, or 
$1.72 a share in first half of 1930. After depletion, net loss for 
the six months was $983,670, against net profit in first half of 
1930 of $2,025,825, equal to $1.04 a share. 

Consolidated income account for six months ended June 30, 
1931, compares as follows: 


1931 1930 
*Profit from operations or Dy eee $638,112 $3,264,782 
Other Income o9 Ae eae go ta scclane oie 114,592 1,131,584 


Total income $752,704 $4,396,366 


Depreciation...... Re NALS, Naor oes 632,150 717,977 
Federal taxes os eats ; . : = 287,339 
Other deduct ; BR ne ede nee 116,121 ; ; 
Minority interests............. $4,24 §24,681 

Profit 4 eee oi ; Cato $8,674 $3,366,369 
Depletion 4M pai ers ‘ ‘ hogs 992,344 1,340,544 
Net loss F $983,670 $2,025,825 


*After expenses, including writing off of development and exploration 
charges. tProfit. {tCredit. §Debit. 


American Agricultural Chemical (Delaware) and subsidiary 
companies for fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, including the 
business of the Connecticut company up to the time it was taken 
over, shows net loss of $782,172 after depreciation, depletion, 
reserves for doubtful receivables, interest, etc. This is first 
annual report since company took over the business of its prede- 
cessor company, in accordance with the plan of capital 
readjustment. 

Consolidated income account for year ended June 30, 1931, 
follows: Operating profit, $972,050; depreciation and depletion, 
$684,921; reserves for doubtful receivables, $502,746; interest, 
$566,555; net loss, $782,172. 

Consolidated balance sheet as of June 30, 1931, follows: 

Assets: Land, buildings, machinery and equipment, after 
reserves, $5,280,877; phosphate rock deposits, after reserves, 
$1,738,313; properties not required for operating purposes, after 
reserves, $1,166,257; purchase money obligations and sundry 
investments, $1,313,950; goodwill, brands and trademarks, $1; 
cash, $5,978,698; accounts and notes receivable, $8,097,240; 
inventories, $5,770,996; sinking fund for redemption of mortgage 
bonds and trust funds, $947; deferred charges, $369,763; total, 
$29,717,042. 

Liabilities: Capital stock, represented by 317,875 shares 
issued or issuable, including shares reserved for capital stock of 
predecessor company not yet exchanged, $12,715,000; funded 
debt (called for redemption August 1, 1931), $5,365,500; ac- 
counts payable and accrued liabilities, $560,837; accrued interest, 
interest, $172,985; deferred credits, $94,850; reserve for contingen- 
cies, $2,280,760; reserve for federal taxes, $84,363; capital surplus, 
$7,744,349; earned surplus, $698,398; total, $29,717,042. 


Shell Union Oil and subsidiaries report for quarter ended June 
30, 1931, net loss of $11,056,034 after interest, depreciation, 
depletion, ete., comparing with net loss of $9,903,472 in pre- 
ceding quarter and profit of $2,874,031 before federal taxes in 
June quarter of previous year. 
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ales Earnings 
August 1931 1930 In During ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
High Low Last High Low High Low August 1931 $ Listed Rate 1930 1929 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
83$ 745 77 109% 70} 1563 87} 42,800 1,108,400 Air Reduction.................. No 830,000 $3.00 6.32 7.75 
119 105} 111} 182} 102} 343 1704 142,200 1,878,085 Allied Chem. & Dye............ No 2,401,000 6.00 9.77 12.60 
123} 122? 122? 1334 120} 126} 1203 800 10,100 fy aS” ene 100 93,000 7.00 76.88 
144 124 12% 29% 114 10% = 1§ 2,600 48,700 Amer. Agric. Chem.............. 100 333,000 Yr. Je.’30 Nil 
9} 62 8 144 5; 33 9 27,300 oe ae oe 5 err ean No 389,000 d1.27 3.22 
12 10 11 #232 8: 814 7 4,600 90,900 Amer. Metal Co., Ltd........... No 1,218,000 1.00 1.63 3.23 
581 51 51 89} 51 116 80 190 1,290 conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 68, 6.00 47.53 
32; 29% 312 58} 24% 794 373 37,500 732,895 Amer. Smelt. & Refin............ No 1,830,000 4.00 se ig: 10.02 
1243 123} 138} 117} 141 131 600 11,900 (fo SS | ee 100 00,000 7.00 43.66 
1} : 2 44 % 22 2 29,300 54,300 Amer. Solvents & Chem......... No 503,000 d2.86 2.56 
5} 4j 5 8} 33 17; 3$ 1,500 25,900 Amer. Zinc. Lead, & Smelt....... 25 200,000 d1.46 0.53 
454 454 45) 454 262 79% 263 100 13,100 Oy A Oe |. aera 25 80, 7.32 
25} 23) 24% #434 182 814 25 167,300 4,006,925 Anaconda Copper Mining........ 50 8,859,000 2.50 e2.07 8.29 
10} 93 10 18 8 293 13% 4,200 89,500 Archer Dan. Midland........... No 550,000 2.00 Yr. Aug. 30 1.68 
18} 143 16§ 23§ 11 51% 16§ 60,300 665,200 Atlantic Refining Co............ 25 2,690,000 1.00 1.02 6.20 
39s 864 «6388054 80 02106 42 1,100 20,000: Atlas POWGGT CO... 5c cccsccsws No 265,000 4.00 2.67 7.66 
88 86 86 99% 848 106 97 410 3,350 Res 5454's: 5: & sce 8s 100 96,000 6.00 28.25 
1 I l 2 : 2 100 17,600 Butte & Sup. Mining............ 10 290,000 Nil 
2 1g 1f 23 Wg 4 14 900 29,400 Butte Copper & Zinc............ 5 600,000 Nil 0.34 
6; 5 5 74 24 15 2 5,500 70,400 Certain-Teed Products.......... No 400,000 d7.61 Nil 
35 26 35 25) 81 45} 63 700 4,410 UG OOD TO ooo is 6 4k00 0 100 63,000 Nil 
45} 435 45 50) 40 645 44 6,600 70,500 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet.......... No 2,000,000 2.50 3.76 4.03 
76} 63} 664 111$ 55 199 65} 46,400 498,520 Columbian Carbon.............. No 499,000 5.00 5.04 7.84 
18) 16 7 213 #103 38 14 180,300 1,949,190 Comm. Solvents....... ........ No 2,530,000 1.00 1.07 1.51 
673 634 653 86% 553 111% 65 26,400 538,500 Corn Products..............000: 25 2,530,000 3.00 4.82 5.49 
150} 148 1484 1524 146] 1514 140 860 6,030 (foe SS eee 100 50, 7.00 62.59 
12} 10} 11 23 9% 43% 10 8,800 272,100 Davison Chem. Co.............. No 504,000 Yr. Je.’30 4.00 
144 143 144 19 11 42% 114 21,000 Devoe & Raynolds ‘‘A’’.......... No 160,000 1.20 2.24 4.52 
; ; 109 100 1143 99 610 ‘i i we: eer 100 16,000 7.00 67.59 
90} 83 854 107 71 1454 80} 228,500 2,964,600 DuPont de Nemours............ 20 11,014,000 4.00 4.52 6.99 
1243 123 123 1243 1183 123 1144 2,000 21,820 re MAIR. 030 /5:c S000. 6 vere: 100 78, 6.00 78.54 
148} 132§ 142 185{ 118 2554 142} 75,364 1,045,369 Eastman Kodak................ No 2,261,000 5.00 8.84 9.57 
134 131} 133 134} 126 134 120; 230 1,360 Oe SS ea 100 62, 6.00 356.89 
274 25 263 431 22 554 24% 20,800 689,600 Freeport Texas Co.............. No 730,000 4.00 w4.77 5.60 
23; 18% 21} 47 153 71 224 21,600 506,600 General Asphalt Co............. No 413,000 3.00 2.44 4.71 
10; 9 10% 16} 72 38 7 9,200 beg Beg 8 ES 6 a eer No 695,000 Yr. Oct. '30 Nil 
80 75 80 80 60 1054 63} 1,250 6,940 7% cum. prior pref.......... 100 74,000 7.00 Yr. Oct. ’30 Nil 
45 43 43 58 40 85 650 300 8,300 Hercules Powder Co............. No 603,000 3.00 2.61 5.95 
116} 116 116$ 119} 111 123% 1164 180 3,060 ce ere 100 114,000 7.00 38.16 
352 27% 324 86 214124 31 18,700 320,400 Industrial Rayon............... No 200,000 4.00 7.74 7.26 
2 1} 13 53 lt 68 34 1,600 BOO ENGOPT, BSTION «5 55ccc ssc csccceee No 450,000 Yr.Je.’30 1.68 
18 17 17 514 16$ 674 42} 2,200 13,700 2 Fe I BEIOP ONES oo s6 0c ccs 100 100,000 7.00 Yr. Je.’30 14.58 
14 12 122 20 94 44$ 123 172,300 4,499,800 Intern. Nickel.................. No 14,584,000 1.00 .67 1.47 
35} 33} 344 42 293 453 31 3,500 346,000 Intern. Salt................000: No 240,000 3.00 11.32 
54} 45% 514 802 40} 148$ 483 146,700 2,375,700 Johns-Manville Corp............ No 750,000 3.00 3.66 8.09 
14 14 14 164 10 25 8} 200 11,500 Kellogg (Spencer)............... No 598,000 0.80 h1.14 2.36 
27 252 26 38 #22 8ig 30 900 184,800 Liquid Carbonic Corp........... No 342,000 4.00 Yr.Sep.’30 5.22 
11 9% 10} 17 74 37% 10} 37,800 281,100 McKesson & Robbins........... No 1,073,000 1.00 96 2.65 
33} 29} 304 37) 20 493 253 3,700 36,400 conv. 7 % cum. pref......... 50 428,180 3.50 9.43 
18 15; 16; 25 15% 392% 20 800 11,000 MacAndrews & Forbes.......... No 340,000 2.60 2.61 3.13 
23 213 23 314 17§ 51% 304 3,800 370,465 Mathieson Alkali............... No 650,000 2.00 2.96 3.31 
118 117 118 1253 112 136 115 60 730 TORII GAGS 6 ooo ccs cic sere 100 28,000 7.00 93.91 
29 264 283 29 18} 632 183 4,400 48,100 Monsanto Chem................ No 416,000 1.25 1.71 4.25 
293 25 26% 36% 193 394 18} 14,100 292,700 National Dist. Prod............. No 252,000 2.00 1.23 1.42 
.. .-. 104 132 85 1894 114 66,200 National Lead.................. 100 310,000 5.00 7.58 25.49 
140 140 140 143 135§ 144 135 250 4,37( 7 Seen. AE. so esos s 100 244,000 7.00 41.95 
118 118 118 120 118 120 116 10 4,130 ee ans ue"? ie 100 103,000 6.00 82.47 
55 53 53 55 41 85 30 1,200 6,600 Newport $3 cum. conv. “‘A’’..... 50 33,000 3.00 25.94 29.79 
39} 37 37] 463} 28% 55% 26} 9,900 270,600 Penick & Ford................0. No 425,000 1.00 4.01 3.97 
644 62] 63} 71} 56 78} 524 7,100 186,800 Procter & Gamble.............. No 6,410,000 2.40 Yr.Je.’30 3.36 
9§ 7+ 9 411g 54 27% 7% 48,800 BR OEE Oi 55a a ass se eiasicieres 25 3,038,000 18 1.52 
85; 82 85 101f 67 1144 904 380 8,040 pS. © Rae ete 100 130,000 8.00 22.55 
27 24 24 428 24 564 36; 16,800 291,500 Royal Dutch, N. Y. shs......... 894,000 2.39 3.35 
17 152 153 303 143 57} 194 6,700 304,500 St. Joseph Lead.............00- 10 1,951,000 2.00 2.09 3.82 
6 5 53 10} 44 25) 5} 60,100 686,490 Shell Union Oil................. No 13,071,000 d.56 1.26 
2 35§ 404 513 314 75 423 134,900 934,400 Standard Oil, Calif.............. No 12,846,000 2.50 2.88 3.63 
42} 36} 40} 52} 303 84} 43} 276,500 3,037,425 Standard Oil, N. J.......,....... 25 25,419,000 1.00 1.65 4.7 
21 17; 191 26 13§ 40% 193 166,400 1,840,055 Standard Oil, N. Y.*........ ce 25 7,809,000 1.60 .92 2.23 
53S 1 a a 7 5,800 53,100 Tenn. Corporation.............. No 857,000 1.00 1.21 2.19 
: 60} 28} WOMRON INO a cis iene 6 a:0-0:00ter0 25 9,851,000 3.00 1.53 4.91 
35, 334 354 553 29) 673 st 24,300 1,430,200 Texas Gulf Sulphur ............. No 2,540,000 4.00 5.50 6.40 
53i 47% 50} 72 434 106% 52 162,000 2,953,075 Union Carbide & Carb........... No 9,001,00C 2.60 3.12 3.94 
16¢ 14 15 283 13 84 14} 3,900 416,400 United Carbon Co............... No 398,000 1.43 1.94 
35i 27} 33 77% 24% 139% 50} 56,700 a 8 Be Re OFS ES ee No 374,000 6.00 22.96 12.63 
29} 24$ 27] 762 23} 1433 443 207,200 7,471,300 Vanadium Corp. of Amer........ No 378,000 3.00 2.95 4.91 
| at See: ee ae Si 14 1,200 16,200 Virginia Caro. Chem............. No 487,000 Yr. Je.'30 Nil 
9 8 S 77 7t 344 9 300 14,950 6% cum. part. pfd.......... 100 213,000 Yr. Je. '30 2.63 
62 58 58} 72 584 82% 674 600 6,300 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 145,000 7.00 Yr. Je. ’’30 11.96 
19} 74 18 40 173 594 18 6,700 71,850 Westvaco Chlorine Prod......... No 2.00 2.51 4.32 
h 11 mos. ending Aug. 30 
w 13 mos. 
z Before inventory adjustment 
* Socony Vacuum 
NEW YORK CURB 
84 5j 8§ 5 13 3} 1,700 4,400 Acetol Prod. conv. “‘A’’.......... No 60,000 0.42 
7 7 7. 3s 6 36 6 100 85,725 Agfa Ansco Corp...............- No 300,000 Nil 
138} 108} 131} 224 90 356 1404 16,150 139,818 Aluminum Amer.,.............-. No 1,473,000 21.93 11.18 
101 99; 99) 109§ 89 1114 104 2,200 Bo WUE. a aas os sews os 100 1,473,000 6.00 17.19 
89 82 82 102 40} 232 574 400 BOO Aluminur TAG... 6.525% 6 cccscccs No 573,000 4.15 
8} 7} 7% «122 6} 37 64 24,200 485,600 Amer. Cyanamid “B’ ........... No 2,404,000 4.15 
1? i 1 15 ; 43% 73 15,700 66,800 Anglo-Chilean Nitrate........... No 1,757,000 Yr. Je.’30 Nil 
4 : 64 , 21,706 Assoc. Rayon Corp............0. No 1,200,000 Yr. Je.’30 1.87 
60 32} 60% 31} 47,300 conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 200,000 6.00 
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COLUMBIA BRAND 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 
Light — Dense All Tests 
Dustless or Granular Solid — Ground — Flake 
Especially for Glass Makers and Liquid 


MODIFIED SODAS 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Flake — Solid — Liquid 


WHITING 








THE COLUMBIA ALKALI COMPANY 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 

















Methanol 


(NATURAL) 


All Grades Including 
Pure, 97%, 95%, Denaturing 





Methyl 
Acetone 


Shipments In 
Tank Cars Drums 








Our refinery at Cadosia, N. Y., draws its crude 
methanol from 24 plants located throughout the a 
states—New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 


; ; GENERAL OFFICE 
and Kentucky, taking their entire output. 212 TERMINAL BLDG.-BRADFORD, PA. 


WOOD DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


Sales Office & Warehouse 
7-11 Getty Ave. - Paterson, N. J. 


TELEPHONE SHERWOOD 2-8736 
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les Earnings 
Aug 1931 1930 n During ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per 
High , ood Last High Low High Low August 1931 $ Listed Rate 1930 1929 
if. 13 1s 5t 1 1,300 22,600 Brit. A sem Am, Rete... .6..0; 2.43 2,806,000 0.03 
80 79} 81; 68} 90 48 50 2,450 1 cum. part. Ist pfd....... 100 148,000 7.00 14.50 
58} 55 65 453 90 70 325 3,735 Dy DPE DIG... sleeves 100 115,000 7.00 25.70 
: es 3} 6, 440 Cellule C ES Ar ae No 195,000 1.76 
9 7i 134 8} 8,700 COOUStAUIER, TAG. c a cs cccsescess 1£ 0.34 
40} 40} 40) 51 34 100 49 100 10,800 OR eS Err err ae No 630,000 2.00 3.44 4.08 
69} 56 65% 75} 38 166; 58} 22,000 Re AE oon. ccaike cvs ctenseans 25 4,525,000 1.50 9.83 
13 9 23 104 2,409 Heyden Chemical Corp.......... 10 50, 3.08 
3 3h 7 4 2,300 Imperial Chem. Ind............. 1£ 0.49 
- 16 34 COD BOON ss or vck.vccccceens No 126,000 2.54 
41 40 40 60 36 794 45 600 6,000 Shawinigan W. & P............. No 2,178,000 2.50 _ 2.35 
62 60 664 58 85 58 500 7,050 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 636,000 4.00 Yr. Aug.’30 4.14 
6 33 441 12 3i 344 34 3,700 ee ee Fe) err No 600,000 
27% 223 27: 384 19) 59% 30 111,200 214,200 Standard Oil Ind............000 25 16,851,000 2.50 2.73 4.66 
26 25% 253 30% 244 344 27 5,200 Rote MINE Ons 05 50's sie 0:0'050 6s 50a 25 6,000,000 2.00 2.08 2.18 
54. 5 5 16 $$ 225 63 2,200 ee OEE ce a nar erin. No 600,000 10.00 
United Chemicals. ......ssivcocses 
283 14 44 14 22,700 $3 cum. part. pfd. ...... No 115,000 3.00 7.66 
CLEVELAND 
76 76 76 94 76 96 91} 5 1,475 Cleve-Cliffs Iron ,$5 leks aeareses No 5 5.00 11.42 
42} 40} 40) 514 344 100 48 279 Dow Chemical Co............6. No 630,000 2.00 3.44 4.08 
625 60 60 683 53} 85 574 1,018 14,883 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 3 4.00 Yr. Aug.’30 4.14 
CHICAGO 
37} 334 35 393 334 463 334 2,200 S750 BO Bindi sie cice sc ssstcacces No 145,000 3.32 4.92 
5 4 5 5} 4 15 3h 130 DEONPNG COO 6.665.500 crc sccesces No 126,000 1.09 2.54 
30} 30} 30} 33 21 35 = 154 10 1,750 BS. 00 GUMh, ISL. . os6.0ecensies No 30,000 3.50 13.35 
26 25} 25} 304 243 334 27 17,600 BE 4 OAD OE ec. 6 ko oss 0 ndeinn dS doar 25 6,000,000 2.00 2.08 2.18 
CINCINNATI 
64 63 63) 71 56 110 53} 2,515 25,249 Procter & Gamble.............- No 6,410,000 2.40 Yr.Je.’30 3.36 
PHILADELPHIA 
60 60 60 81) 58 100 89 500 2,400 Pennsylvania Salt.........-.200. 50 150,000 5.00 Yr.Je.’30 7.97 
The Industry’s Bonds 
ion, Sales Out- 
1931 1930 In During ISSUE Date Int. Int. standing 
High "po hesb High Low High Low August 1931 Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
88 86 88 99 833 100} 93 14 224 AMICE, CYORe GOD: BG se o.oo 56 o.6.0.0.000sviesis bs satwtacs ota ses ees 1942 5 A.O. 4,554,000 
97} 94 953 102 94 177 943 524 S0hd- Baek, 1.5; Ce ONG, BIG. do oe 5 00-0 keine d ohne. b 0 deCnwecie-s 1949 54 M.N. 29,933,000 
104 102} 103 104$ 1014 104 101 215 BU ee I TRE OB IR oad wo ei aecieaueh sew deewwscsc% 1947 5 A.O. 36,578,000 
58 53 544 634 47 98) 67 47 oe Ne Ee) ee re Se ee 1945 7 M.N. 14,600,000 
102$ 1014 102 103 1004 103 100 141 1 S26 RRA PEIN OORT E OR ia 5) ates 6:30), 05d'0 are'els va 6 W0:04s 64 S06 c00 1987 &§ J.J. 14,000,000 
98 97 104 97 1054 100} 15 570 SOA SPOT GOED. LUG GISO A occ cseccesceecresctcecees 1945 534 M.N. 6,629,000 
105§ 103 105 105§ 102 1044 974 33 216: Cort Bed, POON y 266 Bi 5) GBs bocce cisc 04 cei Ta wrnes ce eenee 5% 1934 5 M.N. _ 1,822,000 
324 22 24 754 22 987$ 38 538 4,270 Lautaro eet ENO n 355, a wien win ea 6-eww sh Enid Wise Sales atShe 1954 6 J.J. 32,000,000 
89 85 88 96 75 1004 87 122 1,215 Pure Oil s. ee Ee nee Pe rh rr epee 1937 54 F.A. 17,500,000 
97; 95 964 103 88 104 933 79 703 Solvay Am. ‘oa MAID ba .ca acdtesb aires ce one Haeib coe bio 1942 5 M.S. 15,000,000 
105} 103} 1043 1054 102 1043 100 729 5,690 Standard Oil, at | a ane eee GR Hine 7 1946 5 F.A. 120,000,000 
101 100} 100} 1064 97} 1044 96} 325 row EMMENE AO IEy Ne Ka EDs MOBRic noes 504 00s e ssc ce neee ches ete 1951 44 J.D. ,000,000 
89} 85 85} 99 85 1024 90} 34 1,435 Tenn. Corporation Ber .26 Swans cbarewssehawetates 1944 6 M.S. 308,000 
NEW YORK CURB 
105} 104 . 1054 102} 104} 1004 212,000 1,702,000 Aluminum Co., . . CU Ra io isid cba bs baie deaseescncnawiaiscle 1952 5 M.S. 37,115,000 
99 97} 93 1043 93} 1044 96% 66,000 Sila ee Ee Seen room tric cr ie 1948 5 J.J. B 
26 244 ; 56 244 60 51 26,000 36,000 Amer. Solv. & Chem. BAB. eee e cece reece ener eeeeeerecens 1936 64 M.S. 1,737,000 
80 651 ee ee eee ee Ce cae 948 § J.D. 85, 
103} 101} 102] 103} 1014 104 904 185,000 Ee ES Ros 60k sree a''e 9 baie 6d. soOuS eno edd beKe ewes onsen 1937 5 J.D. 30,414,000 
102} 1014 102 104 984 104 99 133,000 1,951,000 Sinking Fund ng bag nid alacaiaats aioe ew bc<96 saNeavEeehuowes 1947 5 F.A. 35,000,000 
100} 98 ... 102} 933 1033 952 162,000 1,497,000 A Or NN Oo 0ni5 ks 565 os 4 ceceiccs cecesesaceces 1947 5 J.D. 23,050,000 
97; 92} 93) 98% 92% 982 90% 450,000 2,742,000 Shawinigan W. & B. "ite. PT 64.6 RENE G1 TT CORRES Rasa ames 1967 i A.O. 35,000,000 
97} 93 93 984 93 98% 903 82,000 761,000 ReGINENT isc bexlks Nya ¥0es teks ceandaNe sueee rece 1968 44 M.N. 16,108,000 
104} 1034 1034 104 102 103} 794 75,000 EES itt L GLA LL LET LIS cosce Ieee 8 Sd. 22,916,000 
103} 102; ... 104 101 1034 100} 21,000 201,000 Westvaco Chlorine Prod. 5%48....... Ra re eee 1937 53 M.S. 1,992,000 
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The Trend of Prices 


Important Price Changes 


Advances June July 
Sodium Silicofluoride...... $ .043% $ .04% 
Sodium Stannate.......... .21 19% 
fy oS .26 24% 
Tin Tetrachloride......... .183 .1740 
Wax, Carnauba, No. 1..... 314% .30 

Declines 
Aoid, "Tartarie... 6... ccsess .291% 314 
Ammonium Sulfate, imp. ton $21- 22. 60 $25.00 
Cream of Tartar.......... 22% .2234 
Gum, Arabic, amber sorts. 0814 ‘09 
Quicksilver, flask.......... $82.00 $90.00 
i ere pe pee 1.55 1.75 


Chemical business underwent another 
month of extremely quiet conditions. 
Both shipments against existing contracts 
and spot sales were at the low point for 
the present year and considerably below 
the same month a year ago. Under these 
conditions the price structure presented 
a much firmer appearance and for the 
second consecutive month the CHEMICAL 
Markets Average Price for 20 repre- 
sentative chemicals remained unchanged. 

A further outcrop of severe competition 
occurred between the domestic producers 
and importers of tartaric acid. With the 
failure of the foreign quicksilver cartel an 
assured fact, prices fell off in a very 
marked degree. Naval stores prices were 
again lower in the face of slackened 
demand. Tin derivatives were much 
higher due to a pronounced rise in the 
metal market. The fertilizer industry is 
forced to mark time until the present un- 
certainty over nitrogen prices is relieved. 
Cables from abroad seem to indicate some 
tentative agreement between most of the 
synthetic producers. With the political 
situation in Chile unfavorable, hope exists 
that natural and synthetic producers 
might patch up their differences for the 
moment at least. Meanwhile, prices in 
this country are nominal with buyers 
awaiting a final word. 


Business activity continued to reflect 
extremely poor business conditions ag- 
grevated by summer dullness. Retail 
trade was at best only fair and whole- 
salers complain that orders while frequent, 
were small. Production in most lines went 
to new low levels during August. 

In the commodity markets stabilization 
has apparently been reached or nearly so 
for most of the commodity indices show 
little or only very slight recessions from 
July, while July wasvery close to or, equal to 
June. This perhaps, more than any other 
single factor, is likely to cause buyers to 
contract ahead in better volume. Wheat 
and copper were still uncertain factors 
while cotton acted in a fairly stable 
manner in face of adverse news on the 
crop situation. 

Tron and steel remain very quiet. Auto- 
mobile production sank to lower levels 
when several manufacturers closed tem- 
porarily. Collections were reported to be 
very slow. The textile industry continues 
to be a bright spot although prices are 
low. The tanners after a spurt fell off. 
The glass, paper and soap industries 
were operating at reduced schedules. 
Petroleum activity was halted by the 
enforcement of curtailment in Texas and 
Oklahoma by means of martial law. 


The National Fertilizer Association 
wholesale price index continues to reflect 
a slowing up in the downward movement, 
the index being only two fractional points 
off on Aug. 22 when compared with the 
previous week but 1.3 points when com- 
pared with a month ago. 


Latest 
Ww eek Pre- Month Year 
Aug. 22 cedin ng Ago Ago 


All groups (14)........ 67 5 67.7 68.8 86.1 
0 eee ita teree Pavia eee 
MUMS civ veediccecs 84.9 
CANIN yo ec bec cxneene er are, eer 
wat <aasceeae cha! (Geel. coun ete 
Miscellaneous 

commodities........ TT are eee ee Oe 
oe cae. Se cade 77.0 77.0 77.3 84.6 
Fats and oils. .... 59.8 59.8 57.3 85.2 
Chemicals and drugs. . . 86.8 86.8 86.8 95.0 
Fertilizer materials.... 75.7 75.8 76.4 84.4 
Mixed fertilizer....... 81.2 81. 2.7 96.0 


The New York Times weekly index of 
business activity was lower in August. 
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IN RS ADJUSTED \. 
FOR SCASOMAL VARIATION: 
ks LONG-TIME TREND i 1 
10 ar men sae FED aaa aPR Ma Im AN A MAP ORY NOW ORE an FAD ARADO Wa Amn mee 
929 1930 wor 


Week Ended 
Aug.22 Aug.15 Aug.23 
1931 1931 1930 


Freight car loadings...... °71.5 70.7 88.3 


Steem mill activity....... 44.6 45.3 84.5 
Electric power production 82.8 83.0 92.0 
Automobile production... . §2.9 54.7 77.5 
Cotton cloth production... 90.6 94.0 70.6 
Combined cole, Rate o'6% 72.3 72.4 87.9 


*Subject to revision 





T d © B . Latest Previous Year 
naices O usiness Available Month Ago 
Month 

Amtomobile Prodaction, JUNG... 6. sccs ccc cesecsiccwncs 249,462 315,115 334, 506 
pS EA Re OS Sere errr: Crier err e ree $1,344 $1,391 8S 
iio Ah Oy |) eer creer rir $285,997 $331,879 
SE Re I eo vin vide bale 8d Kolbe ees o Oba HbOe ORL 742 734 
TOOMMINOTCIEN PUREE, FUNG GU. sc i.06ic cc cece esndesdcetsseoeeene $292 $305 

Factory Payrolls July SRP ere eee EE CET rT eee 64.4 67 .6 82.6 
*Mail Order Sales, WN Puneet ictus Metin dense seeker eed $46,093 A$50,070 $48,790 
Number of F ailures, Dun, UU G.< tc dele scceo meee etek ease es 1,983 1,993 _2,028 
*Merchandise Imports, NE ce Neate aes aaa a yk aioe Wee $176,000 $182,000 $250,343 
*Merchandise Exports, July. ETP er ee Partin Ue oer Lee $187,000 $205,000 294,701 
ao eS eee re rer a ee ee 26.1 29.0 45.3 
*Steel Unfinished Orders, Fuly 3 TERE CCE ER COMET ECE 3,404 3,479 4,022 


*000 omitted. 1006, 000 omitted. 
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Business indicators, Dept. of Commerce. Weekly average 1923-25 inclusive = 100. 
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The solid line represents 1931 and the dotted line 1930 
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Prices Current 


Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 
Colors and Pigmenis, Fillers and ‘Sizes, Fertilizer and 
Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, etc. 

















Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f. o. b. works are specified as such. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


for spot New York, 


indicated “second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. 


Quotations 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. o. b. work 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, bused on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 


s or delivered are so designated. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 - 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 - Aug. 1931 $1.44 
























































° Current 1931 930 1929 

Average Price Market Low High High Low High Low 

ee ee ee ee somernres ae: lo-1 wks.. 18} 21 18} 21 21 . 18} 21 184 

Remains Stationary | Acetaldol, 50 galdr.......... 27 27 31 "31 27 31 27 

Acetamide eI re ere 95 1.35 .95 1.35 1.35 1.20 

wp Acetanilid, tech, 150 ib bbl. . ib 20 23.20 23 23 :21 24 21 
74 BBBERBBEEEEE BEBERBEOBERE Acetic Anhydride, 92-95%, 100 

oe Prttitt eerie lb. 21 25 .21 25 .29 25 .35 28 

| eee { $444 Acetin, tech drums.......... Ib. 30 32 .30 .32 .32 30 .32 30 

7 oiesOr 4 Torr Acetone, tanks,............. lb. 093 ‘093 10} 12 11 "16 11 

5 +t++++ + +4 14 4 4 4 4 1 4 choo Acetone Oil, bbls NY....... gal. 1.15 1.25 1.15 1.25 1.25 1.15 1.25 1.15 

aR eet eet 4 Acetyl Chloride, 100 lb cby...lb. 55 68 155 68 68 55 68 45 
244 at ES Acetylene Tetrachloride (see te- 
at { CCCs OB q Bam trachlorethane) iste fe Giclee ie elie 

Sf) SSeeeeeeeee\ seseeeeeees w—-€€, ea Se 12 12.12 a ae ae 
Pee eet PIN oe Acetic, | 28% 400 ib bbls 

sree EEE Stott | OWE a canes asec TODTG. ccs 2.60 2.60 3.88 2.60 .88 3.88 

ee } ae co Glacial, bbl o-1 wk..... 100 Ib. Sea aa 9.23 13.68 9.23 13.68 13.68 

{a cor tet LH Cieiiel, temite.........+:.02- sce. 8.98 ..... 8.98 13.43 8.98 

oss ctr | Ee ptt | 1 eee T2 ay 72 Ste. Kaymie! Sean “eam, * semes 

: Anthranilic, refd, bbls. 85 95 85 95 1.00 85 1.00 98 

nag OT: 1160-2135 11602135 2951 60 2°35 1 80 

‘ . _ ee Dacian MOET, BONG s 6.5605 00000 25 ‘ Z 

CuemicaL Markets Average Price for | Bensoie, tech, 100 1b bbls. . . Ib 35 45.35 45 53 40 60 51 
20 representative chemicals for the second | Boric, crys. powd, Ib 

: RS er See 064 .07 .064 .07} .07} } .07} 053 
consecutive month held at the level | Broenner’s, bbls............. b. 1.20 125 1.20 125° 1.25 1.20 1.25 1 
reached in June. In July one decline met ae 100 % basis cbys..... Ib 80 ca. ed cas 5 4 525 Pe 4 +4 
offset one advance while in August no Chlorosulfonie, 1500 lb drume 

; . 7 oS PES eer er 044 054 .04} .054 .054 .044 054 044 
change was made in any of the group Chromic, 993%, drs... 1.2... = 14} 16 4} ‘17 "19 “15 74 
comprising the Price. Chromotropic, 400 Ib bole, a 1 1 | 1.06 1.06 1.00 1 1 

cman Nene eitagatt rae 35.35 43 59 40 70 46 
: Cleve’s, 250 lb bbls.......... Ib. 52 54 52 .54 .54 .52 59 52 
Acetone — During the month pro- | Cresylic,95%, dark drs NY. .gal. 47 60 .47 .60 2 3 54 60 
ducers announced a reduction of Ye. Pa og %, pale des NY. eal. 50 60 “ at 72 
vers are » i i ase TOP |oAn eq tte teeter sesesscece lb 104 12 . 10} 12 . 12 * 104 12 104 
Buyers are continuing to purchase for | gyno Yosh’ bbe 202020 Ib. 60 70 60 ‘70 = (5B «$50 12 
only immediate requirements. Material Leer Bo idosns 74 «2... .74 - ee 55 74 
moved against existing contracts in fair genm a, 225 Ib | - —apanehitee = pi 70 sd << "70 pe = 74 
volume, but spot sales were below the Hydriodie, USP, 10% soln ag! = tees 67 .-... 67 67 67 +72 67 
: R Hydrobromic, 48%, coml, .67 
previous month. Exports of acetone from MIOUVE WES. 330.505 650 45 48.45 .48 48 45 .48 45 
the United States totaled 1,826,941 pounds ee : we ; see ; Acid nee Sere eee nT 
for the first six months in 1931. Thi Hydrocyanic, cylinders wks. . .Ib. 80 90 =. 80 .90 90 80 90 80 
oa ee _ This | Hydrofivorie, 30% 400 Ib bbls 
compared with 1,564,000 pounds in the Ee re ae 2 ae 06 064 06 06 06 
same period a year ago. a Riese Aanae rs 11 12 11 12 12 11 11 11 
5 in on. The arket i is Hypophosphorous, 30%, USP, 

Acid Acetic The market in this demijohns......... re: oe ee ee oa 85 .85 .85 85 5 
commodity was rather a dull affair. | Lactic, 22%, dark, 500 lb bbis lb. 4 044 = or 053 04} 
—- ° a 2 : 

Shipments into the textile centers were rt4 %, light, 500 Ib bble. .... Ib a br at = 42 36 ro i 
fair, but other outlets were akin a- RR RE eae lb. 16 .16 16 | Te Ce ee) aes a es 
ane See ee. 45 160 .45 60 | 60 45 60a’ 
terial only in very restricted quantities. Metanilic, 250 Ib  bbis eee Ib 60 65 60 65 65 60 65 60 
Prices were unchanged from levels in Mixed Sulfurie-Nitrie ae: N unit 07 07} .07 07; «078 07 07% 07 
force for the past four months. tanks wks.......... —_ .008 .01 .008 01 .O1 8 .01 .008 
- 7 = : Monochloroacetic, tech ba .20 20 .20 .30 .30 18 at .18 

Acid Boric — Withdrawals against Monosulfonic, bbls.......... 3 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 £7 1.65 1.70 1.65 
existing contracts were in fair volume, but —— “vi deg, _ * on ' ec 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.40 1.35 
spot business was off considerably. The tanks, wks. 100 Ib. POND sce 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 

3 ; 2 20 degrees, cbys wks...100 Ib. ..... are 1.45 Seis 1.45 Facies 1.45 
price structure remained unchanged. Pi & W, B00 1 BUNS. ..6.. sc ccc 85 .95 .85 .95 .95 .85 .95 85 

Acid Chromic — With automotive Nephthioni, tech, 380 Ib a I ai oe Re deat “ std 
production considerably below normal, WKS.......0... 00005 OO lb. ..... 00 ..... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 

40 deg, 135 lb cbys, o-1 
demand from platers was spotty. How- 9 ria - 100 Ib. ..... 6.00 ..... 6 00 6 
ever, with the turn of the present month oo Oe US wks tole 8. = — 2g “it ost a 
considerable pick-up was expected from Syrupy, USP, 70 Ib drs. Ib. oe eee 14 ..... 14 } .14 16 14 

- x é Commercial tanks, ARPES: ‘tae ce vine P| ee .80 80 ery ean — oe 
this quarter. Ford announced on Sept. 1 Picramic, 300 ib bbis........ lb. 65 “70 65 “70 7 65 70 65 
that operations would be resumed on Ponvaliiec ae Bee-egsean Ib. 30 60.0 -50 60 -30 5 30 
Sent: 8. Prices werewmehanwed. fg on sneeeesicanccenats ses b. 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.30 1.40 86 

2 Salicylic, tech, 125 lb bbl..... lb. 33 37 .33 37 .37 33 .42 33 

Acid Citric — Demand slumped off | Sulfanilie, 250 Ib bbls... Ib. 115 16 115 16 16 15 16 15 
slightly from the levels maintained during — tof deg, 180 Ib one 1.60 1.95 1.60 1.95 95 1.60 1.95 1.60 
July. The price structure was firm at tanks, wks. ton i ne 15.00 15.50 15.00 15.50 15.50 

: 1500 lb dr wks......1001b. 1.50 1.65 1.50 1.65 1.65 1.50 1.65 1.50 
evels established a month ago. 60°, 1500 Ib dr wks....100 lb. 1.27} 1.42$ 1.27} 1.42} 1.42 1.274 1.42$ 1.27} 
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Chlorine 





Caustic Soda 
Sulphur Chloride 
Carbon Bisulphide 


Carbon Tetrachloride 


Alumina Hydrate 
Phosphoric Acid 


Mono Sodium Phosphate 


Di Sodium Phosphate 
Tri Sodium Phosphate 


Sodium Sulphide 


Barium Peroxide 


THE 


WARN 


ER 





CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


CHRYSLER BUILDING 


NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals and Distributors for 
Westvaco Chlorine Products, Inc. 


Chemical Markets 

















Acid, Tannic 
Argols 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 


- Aug. 1931 $1.44 





Acid Oxalic —- Demand was spotty. 
Contract customers were making a better 
showing, specially from the laundry trade. 
Prices were held firmly at former levels. 

Acid Sulfuric — The situation both 
locally and in Baltimore showed no basic 
change from July. Consumption is off 
considerably, even when comparison is 
had with 1930, but production has been 
scheduled to meet reduced demands. 

Acid Tartaric — After several months 
of fairly stable prices a further reduction 
of a cent a lb. for domestic material was 
placed in effect on Aug. 27. With con- 
sumption below normal the competitive 
position between domestic and imported 
has become more serious. Imported was 
reduced during the month. 

Alcohol Rumors were numerous 
that production during the coming winter 
might be further curtailed through official 
action by the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol. 
Such action would tend to reduce the 
present surplus. Actual shipments were 
small during the month. Treasury De- 
No. 3, effective August 10th, 
which prescribes a revision in the for- 
mula of Completely Denatured  Al- 
cohol No. 5, added 1 cent per gallon to 
the distiller’s price on this formula. 

Distillers in announcing this price ad- 
vance which will be applied to existing 
contracts, call attention also to possibly 
other advances to follow increased freight 
rates if the carriers are successful in their 
plea to the I. C. C. for higher tariffs. The 
statement says: ‘“This advance in prices 
is covered by Paragraph 8 of the covenants 
in our contract, which reads: ‘U. S. 
revision of denaturants in the compo- 
sition of the aleohol bought and _ sold 
herein and changes in freight rates will 
affect the price of this contract accord- 
ingly.’ We also call to your attention the 
fact that the railroads have filed applica- 
tion with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for an advance in freight rates. If 
this increase in freight rate is granted to 
the railroads, such amount will have to be 
added to the price stipulated in contracts 
that name a delivered price.”’ 

Alums — A fair quantity moved into 
water filtering and paper manufacture, 
but shipments are considerably 
last year. 

Ammonia Anhydrous — Demand fell 
off in August from the July figures, but 
shipments continued to be in rather favor- 
able quantities. Prices are firm. 

Ammonia Aqua — Prices were well 
sustained despite the easing in demand 
from the textile centers. Bottlers, how- 
ever were taking sizable quantities. 

Ammonium Sulfate - 
the agite ition the 


cision 


below 


-On account of 
over “fanti-dumping”’ 


*Nev »w formula 
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Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Oleum, 20%, 1500 lb. drs le-1 

er errs _— Reese | ee 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 
40%, lo-1 wks net ....... rere aa oe 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 
Tannic, tech, 300 lb bbls.. “. 23 .40 -23 .40 .40 .23 .40 .30 
Tartaric, USP, gran. powd, 

| eer RS ssc P| See . 29} .38} .33 .384 .38 
Tobias, 250 lb bbls......... a” towers ee eee .85 .85 -85 .85 .85 
Trichloroacetic bottles...... _ Sa S| Ore 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 

ON so a Kewia acd o-00'5 Ween Pe icods err 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
DOES, COIS 6c. o5 6. 6:5:6:4-60% b. 1.40 1.70 1.40 1.70 1.70 1.40 2.25 1.00 

Albumen, blood, 225 lb bbls. . Ib. .38 .40 .38 .40 .40 .38 47 .38 

SO eer bls., ‘Ib .12 -20 .12 20 .20 12 .20 cae 
ere reer Ma: Gre .60 .55 60 15 .55 .83 -70 

Technical, 200 lb cases..Ib. ..... .50 .48 .50 78 .50 .80 .70 
> edible were rr re Ib. .60 65 .60 .65 .65 .60 65 -60 

WON sé. Aiens0sccewes lb. .50 .55 .50 55 .55 .50 .55 .50 

Alcohol 
Alcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 ~ 
ee See b. ‘Tot ee 164 it “ist Be yf 173 17 

Drums, 1-c-1 wks -lb. .16 oY { 16; my: 18 BS 18} 17 

Tank cars wks.......... Ib. .15} .16} 153 .163 173 .16} .173 16 
Amy] (from pentane) 

pe eee ee Pee se ces 203 203 .236 . 236 .236 1.67 1.67 
Diacetone, 50 gal drs del..gal. 1.42 1.60 1.42 1.60 1.60 1.42 .80 1.42 
Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50 gal 

___ Se ar gal. 2.55 2.65 2.37 2.75 2.75 2.63 2.75 2.694 
Anhydrous, drums. oo .54 .58 .54 .60 Py i .56 71 Py 3 | 

No. 5,*188 pf, 50 ‘gal. 

drums extra......... aa. 28 .29 4 .44 50 .40 .51 .48 

PPM OOTD, ocd cswess een .25 .24 .38 .48 37 .50 .46 
Isopro opyl, ref, gal drs..... gal. 60 65 60 1.00 1.00 .60 1.30 1.00 
Propy Normal, SO galdr..gal. os... a 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Alootate, tanks ......<. 2.60. ee .60 .60 sao Sesnse: ¢Seten “epee — eames 
Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal Ps lb. .80 .82 .80 .82 .82 .80 .82 .80 
Alpha-Naphthol, crude, 300 lb 
SPR ccc kithescs ses eneet lb. .60 .65 60 65 .65 60 .65 65 
Alpha-Naphthylamine, 350 lb 
AA ier ee lb. .32 .34 .32 .34 34 <o2 34 .32 
Alum Ammonia, lump, 400 Ib 

bbls, lo-1 wks.. -.100lb. 3.20 3.50 3.20 3.50 3.50 3.20 3.50 3.25 
Chrome, 500 Ib casks, wks 

ey PO ee St OO lb. 4.50 5.25 4.50 5.25 5.25 4.50 5.50 5.00 
Potash, lump, 400 lb casks 

Mince sec aexeeae 00 3.25 3.50 3.10 3.50 3.50 3.10 3.50 3.00 
Soda, ground, 400 * bbls 
PRI ere. © lb. 3.50 3.75 3.50 3.75 3.75 3.50 3.75 3.75 
Aluminum Metal, o-1 NY. 100 Ib. 22.90 24.830 22.90 24.30 24.30 24.30 24.30 24.30 
Chloride Anhydrous, ey Ib. .05 .09 .05 .09 15 .05 .20 .05 
—* 96%, light, 90 » 

__ SR ree .16 PY f 16 Bg .18 .16 .18 one 
Stearate, 100 lb bbls....... Ib: 20 21 -18 22 .26 .19 -26 25 
wees” 3 Iron, free, bags o-1 

Ue Pon iene re 100 Ib. 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 2.05 1.90 2.05 1.95 

i bags c-1 wks. .100 lb. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.40 1.25 1.40 1.40 

Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kegs [Di. -scaes eae ostens 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 

Ammonium 

Ammonia anhydrous Com. tanks ..... | re 05% .054 .05$ 

Ammonia, anhyd, 100 lb I ig lb. .15} .154 .15} .154 .154 .15} .14}4 .14 
Water, 26°, 800 Ib drdel...lb. ..... ee ‘Oa .034 “Oat .034 .034 
Ammonia, aqua 26° as .022 .023 .02 .022 .02 
MNOS 5 6.95. 5.0-ds 0050 v0 ces ‘lb. 28 .39 .28 .39 .39 .28 
Bicarbonate, bbls., f.o.b. plant 

a Re err ee 5.15 eteid 5.15 5.15 §.15 6.50 5.15 
Bifluoride, 300 lb bbls...... Ib. mo .22 a4 a Dy Bai a2 21 
Carbonate, tech, 500 lb es. .Ib. .104 13 .09 .12 12 .09 .12 .09 
Chloride, white, 100 Ib. bbls 

Oe eee > 4.45 5.15 4.45 5.15 5.15 4.45 5.15 4.45 
Gray, 250 lb bbls wks. . 5.25 5.75 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 5.75 25 
Lump, 500 Ib _-« “Ip “au -114 me 5 .11} -11} me | -11} Pe | 

Lactate, 500 lb bbls. ...... Ib. 15 .16 «kD .16 .16 15 .16 .15 
Ammonium Linoleate..... lb. 15 15 UE! Vaart, “Seen bata» pee eee lense 
Nitrate, tech, casks........ Ib. .06 .10 .06 .10 .10 .06 .10 .06 
Persulfate, 112 Ib kegs..... lb. .26 .30 .26 .30 .30 -26 .34 .26 
Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 lb 

Ferree. lb. .114 12 ane 12 .13 -114 .13 .123 
Sulfate, bulk o-1....... 100 lb. = 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.80 2.10 1.75 2.40 2.05 

Southern points. .... 100lb. 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.75 2.10 1.824 2.45 2.085 

Nitrate, 26% nitrogen 

31. 6% ammonia imported 

Se ee ton 34.60 35.00 34.60 35.00 57.60 45.00 60.85 52.40 
Sulfocyanide, tod isn aeaae lb. .36 .48 .36 .48 .48 .36 .48 .36 
Amyl Acetate, (from es 

SEO eee. | eee Go: ~<a. 8 Kae ~222 . 236 -222 1.70 1.60 
reer 1 225 . 236 .225 . 236 .24 .225 .24 .23 
Alcohol, see Fusel Oil........ 

Furoate, 1 lb tins......... Ib. eee 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Aniline Oil, 960 lb drs.. sau .14} .16 . 144 .16 .16 15 . 164 15 
Annatto, fine Tae ere re eee” Ib. .34 .37 .34 37 .37 .34 .37 .34 
Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 lb 
__ | RPT er .50 55 .50 55 .90 .50 .90 .80 
Antimony, metal slabs, ton lots 

REAR errr is vas sacs 063 .063 .O7} .09 .064 .10 .08} 
Needle, powd, 100 lb os... .Ib. .08} .09 08} 09 .09 .08 -10 .09 
Chloride, soln (butter “4 

* Se ee .13 .17 .13 es che 13 .18 .13 
Oxide, 800 ib bis. 112277 (08  .082 .08$ .08% .08% 07} .10 ‘084 
Salt, 66%, tins....... a 22 .24 22 .24 .24 .22 .26 .24 
Sulfuret, enkien, bbls. . .16 .20 .16 .20 .20 .16 .20 .16 
Vermilion, bbls............ .38 .42 .38 .42 .42 .38 42 .38 
Archil, conc, 600 DOM. ccces Pe ly .19 my eg .19 .19 De .19 Bg 
Double, 600 Ib bbls. .+ . Ib 12 .14 12 .14 .14 12 .14 12 
Triple, 600 Ib bbls......... -12 .14 .12 .14 .14 Be .16 12 
Argols, 80%, casks.......... eee | eee .183 .182 .18% .184 184 
rude, 30%, casks........ Ib. .07 .074 .07 .08 .08 072 .08 08 
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~ ANEW EDITION OF 


IN THE YEAR that has elapsed since 





the last printing of this book several 
new compounds have been pro- 
duced by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation. In addition, 
a large amount of new data on the 
properties and uses of our other syn- 
thetic organic chemicals and hydro- 
carbon gases has been accumulated. date. If you will address a request to 


The new products are described in our Technical Department or use the 





| this book and the data on the other coupon below we will be glad to mail 


compounds has been brought up to a copy to you promptly. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 





PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
BY CARBIDE AND CARBON 


230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION ‘ 


Unit ot Union Carbide {| 


. and Carbon Corporation 
& era, 








ACETONE ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 
BUTYL CARBITOL * ETHYLENE GLYCOL 
BUTYL CELLOSOLVE * ETHYLENE OXIDE Technical Division CM-9-31 
CARBITOL* ISOPROPANOL 
caneexiees ISOPROPYL ETHER CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
CELLOSOLVE * METHYL CELLOSOLVE * New York, N. Y. 
CELLOSOLVE * ACETATE METHANOL i ; ; 
mn. eene wmeesuaneaasene Please send me latest edition of your booklet—Synthetic Organic 
DIETHYLENE GLYCOL TRIETHYLENE GLYCOL Chemicals. 
DIOXAN VINYL CHLORIDE 
VINYLITE * RESINS Nome 

Company 
ETHYLENE BUTANE ISOBUTANE 
PROPANE ETHANE PROPYLENE Street i 
ACTIVATED CARBON PYROFAX * 

* Trade-mark Registered CS) a ene. 
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Aroclors 
Casein 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 


- Aug. 1931 $1.44 





act, and the further decline in prices of 
foreign sulfate, which were being named 
as low as $22-21, buyers are naturally more 
Actual tonnages 
changing hands are said to be small. The 
domestic producers continued to name $26 
per ton ex-vessel or f.o.b. works and were 
also faced with little or no buying. Until 
the decision on anti-dumping is rendered 
and some indication of whether nitrate 
prices are going to lower levels the market 
will remain in a very nervous state. 

Aniline Oil Further improvement 
was in evidence in actual tonnages shipped, 
with prices firm and unchanged. 

Arsenic — This commodity was active 
due to the prevalence of grasshopper 
the many of agricultural 


or less puzzled. 


plagues in 
sections. 
Benzoin Gum The market for this 
arsensomed stiffened and an increase of 
se, effective Aug. 27 brought the current 
oval up to 28e. Stocks are below normal 
and any slight flurry serves temporarily 
to firm prices. Generally speaking how- 
ever the gum market was weaker. 
Benzol With coke-oven operation 
at a very low level the benzol market took 
on a very firm tone. Indicative of the 
curtailed operations in the coaltar prod- 
ucts field are the German import figures. 
Imports of benzol into Germany during 
the first five months of 1931 fell by more 
than half from the high 1930 level. The 


United States, however, retained its 
position of leading supplier as noted in 
the following table for the first five 
months of 1931, 1930 and 1929: 
1929 1930 1931 

United States... 18,520 67,734 18,162 
Saar territory 6,837 10,145 12,055 
Czechoslovakia. . ,177 7,550 4,257 
Netherlands 4,675 5,161 4,497 
Belgium. A 13,886 13,513 2,772 
Polish Up. Sil. 7,180 8,700 2,279 
Poland ne 251 544 ; 
Great Britain... 3,355 689 2,134 
Other countries 1,491 1,029 387 

T'l. met. tons 61,372 115,065 46, 543 


Marks 21,953,000 40,230,000 12,810,000 


Bleaching Powder Both spot and 
contract business was very dull. 

Borax The basic conditions in this 
market have not changed. Shipments 
continue to be quite satisfactory under 
present and 
are stable. 

Butyl Alcohol The market main- 
tained a firm undertone in the face of a 
very routinedemand from most consuming 


business conditions prices 


industries. Some improvement in the 
automobile field is expected in Sep- 
tember. Exports of butanol from the 


United States during the first half of 1931, 
amounting to 721,968 pounds, valued 
at $85,685, went to fourteen countries. 
The principal were as follows: 
Canada, 355,872 pounds, valued at $44, 
140; United Kingdom, 180,568 pounds, 
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Current 1931 1930 19 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
|Aroclors, wke.........++.0-. Ib, .20 40 20 a a. eam 
Arsenic, Red. 224 lb kegs,cs..lb. .09$  .10 093 ‘10 ‘i 08 11 :09 
White, 112 lb kegs......... Ib.  .04 05 033 05 044 «034. «Ss .044—Ss«iw 048 
Asbestine, c-1 wks.......... OE. “Sane | re 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 4.75 
Barium 
Barium Carbonate, 200 lb 4 
Se ete _ 56.50 57.00 56.50 60.00 60.00 58.00 60.00 57.00 
poe mee og 112 lb kegs NY. .14 15 .14 15 15 .14 15 .14 
Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks.. bom 63.00 69.00 63.00 69.00 69.00 63.00 69.00 63.00 
Dioxide, 88%, get lb drs.. .lb. 42 .13 a2 13 613 12 13 12 
Hydrate, 500 lb bbls....... a .043 054 04} 05} .054 04} ot .043 
Nitrate, 700 lb cas = Leave ati lb. .074 084 07} .O8} .08} .074 08 .08 
Barytes, Floated, 350 lb bbls 
WEB asa sis cae eae ae ton 23.00 24.00 23.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 24.00 23.00 
Bauxite, bulk, mines........ ton 5.00 6.00 5.00 8.00 8.00 5.00 8.00 5.00 
Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags. .lb. 22 24 22 .3l 34 .24 .37 .34 
ego: — eekaie cca 26 28 26 .o¢ .38 37 .42 .39 
WEOR; BOE «6 5 5's oss s 6500 b. ‘ .36 .34 .36 .53 .34 .53 -51 
Sencslicindn, technical, 945 lb 
eer lb. .60 .65 .60 .65 65 .60 65 .60 
Benzene 
Benzene, 90%, Industrial, 8000 
gal tanks wks.......... gal. 18 19 18 21 22 21 .23 .23 
Ind. Pure, tanks works... . gal. 18 19 18 21 .22 21 23 .23 
— Base, dry, 250 lb 
Se ee ee pee Ib. .65 .67 65 .67 .74 .65 74 .70 
Benzoyl, Chloride, 500 lb drs. lb. .45 47 .45 47 1.00 45 1.00 1.00 
Benzyl, Chloride, tech drs....lb. ..... || eee 30 .25 25 25 .25 
gy 2. er meee 250 Ib bbl wk. Ib. .22 .24 22 24 24 22 26 .22 
en, sublimed, 200 
Pee leer ee 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.35 1.35 1.25 1.35 1.35 
Tech, 200 lb bblis.......... lb. .53 .58 .53 .65 .65 .53 .68 .60 
Blane Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks. .ton 75.00 90.00 75.00 90.00 90.00 75.00 90.00 75.00 
Bleaching Powder 
Bleaching Powder, 300 lb drs 
c-1 wks contract..... 100lb. 1.75 2:00 1.75 2.35 2.35 2.00 2.28 2.00 
Blood, Dried, fob, NY...... Unit 1.75 I-65. 1:78 3.00 3.90 3.00 4.60 3.90 
oe re Unit 1.50 1.60 1.50 2.35 4.50 2.75 5.00 4.40 
S. American shipt....... Unit 2.20 2.25 2.20 3.20 4.10 3.15 4.70 4.25 
Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 
Prussian Soluble........ 1D. Psicas <r .35 35 35 35 -32 
Bone, raw, Chicago......... ton 31.00 32.00 31.00 32.00 39.00 31.00 42.00 39.00 
Bone, Ash, 100 lb kegs....... Ib. .06 .07 .06 .07 .07 .06 .07 .06 
Black, 200 Ib bbls......... lb. .05$  .08% 05} ‘084 OSt  .05}  .08% — .08% 
Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp....ton ..... Ca ee 31.00 31.00 31.00 35.00 30.00 
Borax, ’ba eis akg: alee marcus lb. .02 .033 .024 .03} .03} 02 .034 .024 
Bordeaux, Mixture, 16 % pwd..lb. .11} .13 .11} 13 14 12 .14 -104 
NNN WINS kes s0scaseens ib 1 18 _ an ‘13 14 ‘12 114 .10 
Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt....lb. 26.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 2800 26.00 28.00 26.00 
Bromine, cases.............. lb. .36 .43 .36 43 .47 .38 
Bronze, Aluminum, powd blk. Ib. .60 1.20 .60 1.20 1.20 .60 1.20 60 
NNN RUE 5-4 5.5.5ora-cinveh eee 4 .55 1.25 .55 1.2 1.25 .55 1.25 .55 
Butyl, Acetate, normal drs. . 4 ae «le .175 .20 ae .195 .184 
(a ee ib .16 175 .16 .175 . 186 .16 .186 .181 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks... lb. .34 .44 34 .44 44 .34 .70 34 
Carbitol s ee Diethylene Glycol 
Mono (Butyl Ether)........ en ast casero Teas: ieimeean “eacute Jeane eae 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono butyl ether)......... 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr.,tb. ..... <r E .50 .50 .50 .50 .50 
PROPMOMALE, GPO... cesses Ib. 22 .25 22 25 4 22 .36 .25 
Stearate, 50 gal drs........ lb. .25 .30 .25 .30 .30 .25 .60 25 
(Oe eee Ib. 55 .60 .55 .60 .60 .55 .60 57 
Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes..... lb. 65 .90 65 .90 1.75 .90 1.75 75 
Calcium 
Calcium, wpepees 150 lb bags 
e-l.. re Se 465-6 2.00 4.50 2.00 4.50 4.50 
Arsenate, "100 ib bbls o-1 
WP ctniia end sctke swe lb. .07 .09 .07 .09 .09 .07 .09 .07 
BN ee ee Ib. .05 .06 .05 .06 .06 .05 .06 .05 
Carbonate, tech, 100 lb bags 
re ree rere 1.00 13 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Chloride, Flake, 375 lb drs 
a eee > re 22.75 22.75 22.75 26.00 22.75 
Solid, 650 lb drs c-1 fob mo 
ee re ee eT Oe eee eT: ton 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Nitrate, 100 lb bags....... ton 40.00 43.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 40.00 52.00 42.00 
Peroxide, 100 lb. drs....... Rr i re pe 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Phosphate, tech, = lb bbls lb. .08 083 .08 .08} 08% .08 .08 .07 
Stearate, 100 lb | tae: lb. .18 22 18 22 .26 .19 .26 .25 
Calurea, bags S. oulnte, Oe a ee io |) eee 88.65 88.65 88.65 88.15 82.15 
Camwood, Bark, ground bbls..lb. ..... | are 18 18 .18 18 .18 
Candelilla Wax, bags........ Ib. 14 .144 18 15 .20 15 24 -22 
Carbitol, (See Diethylene Gycol 
Mono E Ch era ie Stee” Mekee mewas. ‘eens atiwe” Peeewe 
mers Decolorizing, 40 Ib bags 
SRS ee Pee Pear .08 15 .08 .15 15 .08 15 .08 
Black, 100-300 Ib cases lc-1 
aaa eaten ics. 4% ste ease b. .06 12 .06 12 12 .06 12 12 
Bisulf‘ic, 500 Ib drs le-l 
PREC eee .054 .06 054 .06 .06 .054 .06 .054 
Dioxide, Liq. 20-25lbeyl..:Ib. ..... a0 sce .06 18 .06 .06 .06 
Tetrachloride, 1400 Ib drs 
| ee err. .063 .07 06} .07 .07 .064 .074 .06}4 
Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags.. Ip 26 .28 .26 .28 .37 .28 .43 .35 
No. 1 Yellow, bags........ lb. 31} 33 .23 40 .33 .25 .40 .33 
No. 2 N Country, bags..... Rs. neve .17} 173 23 .27 .20 .32 .28 
No. 2 Regular, bags....... lb. 30 31 21 ye .30 a0 .36 ol 
ESE IB OL © ae eae Ib. 134 .14} 134 16 .23 16 .25 24 
ey rere ~ 13} 15 13} .15} 23 .16 -26 a 
Casein, Standard, Domestic. . 
Ss ci cdcauvaciuetcel 06 07 06 10 154 09} 17 15 
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e DIVISION OF JU. 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL CO. 


@ DIVISION OF U. S. 


DIVISION 


0.F U.S. 8 


DUSTRIAL 


ALCOWOL CO. 





INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL CO. e 


Four company- 
owned steamers de- 
liver raw material 
direct to plant. 


Special distillation 
process calling for 
absolute accuracy in 
control. 


Tail box assembly 
in the anhydrous al- 
cohol plant. 


Filling room for 
drum shipments of 
solvent chemicals. 


ANHYDROUS 


ALCOHOL 


(Pure and Denatured Ethyl Alcohol) 


(C:H ,;OH—99.8-100%) 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Color & Properties: 
Clear, water-white liquid, characteristic odor 


Constants:* (for pure alcohol) 


Specific gravity: Not more than 0.7940 at 60/60°F. 
Weight per Galion: 6.62 pounds 

Acidity: Free acid as acetic, not over 0.02°% 
Boiling Point: 78.4°C. 


*Constants for Denatured Anhydrous Alcohol will nat- 
urally vary with the quantity and character of the dena- 
turants but will approximate the above 


Solubility: 
Miscible with water without turbidity 


Dryness: 
When 10cc. of the alcohol is shaken in a stoppered 
tube with 0.5 gm. anhydrous copper sulphate, the 
latter does not turn blue. 


Derivation: 
Removal of water from ordinary 95% alcohol by 
a continuous process 


Method of Purification: 
Distillation 


Grades: 
Pure and Denatured (all formulae) 


Containers: 


Tank cars, 50-, 10- and 5-gallon steel or tin-lined 
drums, ';-litre bottles—36 to the case 


Fire Hazards: 
Alcohol is inflammable, having a flash point below 
80° F. Precautions should be taken to keep flames 
away from its vapors 














IONEERED by the U. S. Industrial Chem- 
ical Co., Inc., anhydrous alcohol is a basic 
ingredient in certain types of modern lacquers. 
It is an excellent solvent for most resins. Nitro- 
cellulose solutions made up with anhydrous 
alcohol are of low viscosity, will stand con- 
siderable dilution with hydrocarbons and have 
little action on the usual priming coats. 


In the hat-making industry, heat, high 
humidity and difiicult ventilating conditions 
are frequently met with. Nitrocellulose sizings 


U.S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL Co., INC. 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ALCOHOL CHEMICALS 


Ethyl Phthalate. Butyl Phthalate. 
Nitrocellulose Solutions . 





PIVISItON OF U.. S$. 
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containing anhydrous alcohol on account of 
mild odor, blush resistance and low viscosity, 
enjoy a good standing in this trade. 

Many varnish gums dissolve directly in an- 
hydrous alcohol, others after heat treatment 
and addition of small percentage of ester and 
hydrocarbons. 

May we send samples and particulars ? U. S. 
Industrial Chemical Co., Inc., 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. Branches in all prin- 
cipal cities. 


Ethyl Chloro Carbonate. Ether . 


Amyl Acetate. Butyl Acetate. Ethyl Acetate. 








INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL CO. 
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Cellosolve 
Dimethylaniline 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 - Aug. 1931 $1.44 





20,811; and Japan, 159,803 pounds, 
$17,015. 
Camphor — The market for this com- 


modity went through a very quiet period 
during the past month. Industries which 
are large consumers have been restricting 
consumption very materially, but prices 
have held fairly steady. Imports of 
camphor into the United States were 
considerably lower in 1930 than those of 
preceding year. The following statistics 
indicate imports of camphor into the 


United States during 1929 and 1930 
(quantities in pounds): 

; Jan.-June 

1929 1930 1931 

Natural, crude.. 4,204,000 1,058,000 743,000 

Natural, refined. 1,431,000 1,032,000 _ 687,000 

Synthetic 3,957,000 2,405,000 1,055,000 

The yearly average of importations 


during the past five years is as follows: 
Natural, crude 2,680,000 pounds; natural, 
refined, 1,215,000 pounds; Synthetic, 2, 
657,000 pounds. 

Carbon Black — Some improvement 
in the price structure of this commodity is 
not unlikely in the event that the rubber 
companies extend their schedules appreci- 
ably. 

Carbon Tetrachloride — Sales to 
bottlers for resale were satisfactory. Other 
lines were taking material only as actually 
needed. Prices were unchanged. 

Carnauba Wax — A slight buying 
flurry at the end of the month sent this 
commodity to higher prices, No. 1 being 
quoted at 31%e and No. 2 at 30ce. With 
stocks in the hands of importers con- 
siderably below the normal supply any 
increased demand is immediately re- 
flected in the price structure. 

Chlorine Seasonal demand from 
some outlets tended to strengthen an 
otherwise dull market. Shipments into 
the textile centers were better. Prices 
were firm and unaltered. Speculation was 
rife on what course the market would 
take in the coming contract season. Prices 
are thought in most quarters to be very 
close to production costs specially the 
tank-car figure. 

Copperas No change has taken 
place in the situation which has prevailed 
for some months past. 
mill 


Decline in steel 
seriously reduced 
stocks of copperas and producers are 
said to be rationing out material to con- 
sumers. As yet no change has been made 
in the price structure. 

Copper Sulfate The agricultural 
season in this country closed last month 
and from the tonnage viewpoint was a very 
satisfactory one. Already orders from 
South America are coming in in large 
volume and leading producers look for- 
ward to a successful season in that quarter. 
Prices held at firm levels during the month 
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operations has 











Chemical Markets 


Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low igh High Low High Low 

Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 

mono ethyl ether)......... 

Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 

mono ethyl ether acetate). . 

Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs... wb. 13 15 13 15 .20 .20 .30 20 
oe eae era > .18 .20 18 20 .20 .18 -20 18 
Transparent, cases........lb. ..... re .15 15 15 .32 15 

Cellulose, ‘Acetate, 50 50 lb kegs .80 1.25 80 1.25 1.25 80 1.25 1 

Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls. .03 .03% 03 03% 03 03 .03 03 
Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks.. .02 ot .02 034 03 02 .03 02 
Light, 250 lb casks........ .02} .03 .02} 034 03 02} .03 .02} 

Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, bulk 

SEE ar .18 .19 18 19 19 18 19 18 
wep, powd, 100 lb bbi 

Waieabierh oS giaudnceae eae .06 -064 06 .064 .06} 06 06} .06 

Wood, powd, 100 lb bbls. . .04 .05 04 .05 .05 04 05 .04 

Chestnut, ~The bbls wks,. .02 .03 .02 .03 .03 .02 2 .03 
25% tke wks... .....cee0. ib .O1% .024 .01% .024 .024 01 024 .O1 
Powd, 60%, 100 lb bgs wks.Ib. ..... | | ae .043 -044 Ot .04 4/5 Oat 
Powd, decolorized bgs wks. .Ib. .054 .06 .05} .06 .06 .05 .06 .05 

China Clay, lump, blk mines.ton .00 9.00 8. 9.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 .00 
Powdered, bbls........... ; .013 .02 01 .02 .02 .0O1} .02 .01% 
Pulverized, bbls wks...... ton 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 
Imported, lump, bulk..... ton 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 
Powdered, bbls........... Ib. .0O1% .03 .013 .03 .03 .01% .034 .01% 

Chlorine 

Chlorine, cyls l1c-1 wks contract 

Pe er roe lb. .07 .08 07 .084 084 .07 08 .07 

cyls, cl wks,. contract ...lb. .04 .04 04 .045 044 .04 04 .04} 

Liq tank or multi-car lot cyls 

wks contract............ .01} .024 .013 .02} .025 013 03 .025 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 lb. 

GPO 20-1 WES. . .. 0 ickcccs b. .10 -104 .10 10} .10} .10 .103 .083 
Chloroform, tech, 1000 lb drs. . lb. 15 .16 15 16 .16 15 .20 16 
Chloropicrin, comml cyls..... lb. 1.00 1.35 1.00 1.35 1.35 1.00 1.35 1.00 
Chrome, Green, CP.......... lb. -26 -29 .26 29 29 .26 29 .26 

aga pGwiss sake wade lb. .064 mb | 064 | 11 .064 1l .063 
Pere apna aa renee lb. .16 .18 16 18 18 -16 18 .15 
Chromium, Acetate, 8% Chrome 
Eins ell an amen sees .04% .05% .04} .05% .05% .04 .054 “OBt 
OF soln, 400 lb bbls.... . Ib. re Se .054 .054 .05 .054 -05 
Fluoride, powd, 400 Ib bbl. .Ib. 20 .28 27 .28 .28 sa .28 an 
Oxide, green, bbls......... lb. .344 .354 .344 354 .354 .344 .354 .344 

ORE BEI, THUD «oie ss cic cecen bbl 10.00 10.50 10.00 10.50 10.50 10.00 10.50 10.00 

Cobalt Oxide, black, bags....Ib. 1.35 1.45 1.35 3:28 2.22 2.10 2.22 .10 

Cochineal, gray or black bag. lb. .52 .57 .52 .57 01 .52 1.01 -95 
Teneriffe silver, bags....... me. Rasike .57 55 57 .95 .54 95 -95 

Copper 
Copper, metal, electrol....100 lb. 7.50 8.00 7.50 10.36 17.78 9.50 24.00 17.00 
arbonate, 400 lb bbls..... Ib. .084 .164 .08} .164 .214 -084 .25 13 
Chloride, 250 lb _ bececiure lb. .22 .25 22 25 28 22 .28 25 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs........ lb. .41 .42 41 42 .45 41 60 .44 
Oxide, red, 100 if "bbls eeaee lb. .15} .18 15} 18 .o2 . 154 32 . 164 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 lb 
RP rere Ib. .18 .19 .18 19 19 .18 19 18 
Sulfate, bbls c-1 wks...100 lb. ..... 3.60 3.60 4.95 5.50 3.95 7.00 5.50 

Copperas, — and sugar bulk 

ee ee on 13.00 14.00 13.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 i4.00 13.00 
ae" Solubie, wet, 100 lb 

RE er ree: lb. .40 .42 40 .42 42 .40 42 40 
Cosma, S. E. bulk o-l...ton ..... BO2O0) ses BOGO0” Seuss “Seuka, (teed 2 bones 

Meal S. E. bulk.......... COR cack ance weet, | eebnes:. «cus cei eee vemos 

7% Amm., bags mills...ton 37.50 38.00 37.50 38.00 38.00 37.50 38.00 37.50 
Cream Tartar, USP, 300 lb. 

Niele Me Re ots 223.223 244.27 244 28 263 
Creosote, USP, 42 lb vwesees lb. .40 .42 .40 42 42 .40 42 -40} 
Oil, Grade 1 tanks. . gal. 13 .14 .13 .14 16 15 19 15 

OY aaaeaagattalitaiaee gal. 11 .12 om 12 14 13 23 13 

i Eee gal. 11 -12 FeO | 12 14 13 28 13 
Cresol, USP, drums.......... -12} .16 .12} A 4 17 .14 17 .14 
Crotonaldehyde, 50 gal dr.. .32 .36 .32 .36 36 .32 36 .32 
Cudbear, English............ P .16 mY ef .16 oka mY .16 17 .16 
Cutch, Rangoon, 100 lb bales. .Ib. oak 13 me | .13 13 Bp | 16 .123 

Borneo, Solid, 100 lb bale. .Ib. .064 084 .064 .084 .084 .064 084 .08 

Cyanamide, bulk o-1 wks 
ee ee ee 1.36 1.30 1.64 2.00 1.70 .00 2.00 

Dextrin, corn, 140 Ib bags . 100 be cats Bre “Say 4.02 4.82 4.42 4.92 4.62 
White, 140 lb bags..... 100 Ib. 3.42 3.67 3.42 4.02 4.77 4.17 4.87 4.57 
Potato, Yellow, 220 lb bgs. . Ib. .08 .09 .08 .09 .09 .08 .09 .08 
White, 220 Ib bags loe-1... Ib. .08 .09 .08 .09 .09 .08 .09 .08 
Tapioca, 200 Ib bags lo-1.. lb. -08} .08} 08} .O8} .084 .08 .08} .08 

Diamylphthalate, drs wks. . ‘gal. aes > eer 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 

Dianisidine, barrels.......... - 2.35 2.70 2.35 2.70 2.70 2.35 3.10 2.70 

Dibutylphthalate, wks....... 244 .28 .244 .28 .28 .244 . 264 -26 

Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs.. Ib .293 -314 294 31} .314 294 31h .29 

Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs MS Pe siaee aoe .06 7 .05 .13 .05 

Dichloromethane, drs wks... .Ib. .55 .65 .55 .65 65 .55 .65 .55 

Diethylamine, 400 lb drs..... lb. 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 3.00 2.75 3.00 2.75 

Diethylcarbonate, drs ...... al. 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 

Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs.... .Ib. .55 .60 .55 .60 60 .55 .60 .55 

Diethyleneglycol, drs........ lb. .14 .16 14 16 13 .10 13 10 

Mono ethyl ether, drs....Ib. ..... HR ska 16 16 .13 15 13 

Mono buty! ether, Y em ; _ .24 .30 24 30 30 .24 30 25 
Diethylene oxide, 50 gal dr.. edie .50 50 50 .50 50 50 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs. . —_ .64 .67 64 67 67 .64 67 64 
— ve, 1000 “ 

Di Geshe s6e4 nana ue .24 .26 24 26 26 .24 26 24 

Diethylalfate, technical, 50 a 

beseech or naruec’ .30 .35 .380 35 35 30 .35 30 

Dhesthlenind, 400 lb drs...Ib. ..... eee 2.62 2.62 2.62 2.62 2.62 

Dimethylaniline, 340 lb drs. . .Ib. .25 aT .25 .28 28 26 .32 26 
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As manufacturers of raw material 


from our own mines, in our own by- 


product coke and tar distilling oper- 
ations, we are in excellent position to 
insure to the chemical consuming in- 
dustry, including dyestuff, pharmaceu- 
tical and resin manufacturers, their 


basic 





REFINED COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


which are BENZOL (all grades) 


PURE, UNIFORM, RELIABLE, STANDARDIZED PHENOL (80% and 90% Purity) 


J strial 1 Nitration) 
and remarkably free from impurities, with — Ceasers erat FENN 





excellent color and odor. CRESOL (U. S. P., Resin and special fractions) 
Plants favorably situated to insure prompt XYLOL (10° and Industrial) = 
delivery. CRESYLIC ACID (99% Pale — Low boiling) 
Samples and technical information gladly SOLVENT NAPHTHA 

furnished upon request. XYLENOLS 

Koppers Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
















Other 
NIACET 
Products 


a 


GLACIAL ACETIC ACID 
U.S. P. ACETIC ACID 





Announcing 


U. S. P. Paraldehyde 








A grade of Paraldehyde conforming to all the 






ACETALDEHYDE requirements of the United States Pharma- 
copoeia is now available. 
PARALDEHYDE 
CROTONALDEHYDE For purposes which do not require the excep- 
ACETALDOL. tional purity found in the U.S. P. grade, we can 
PARALDOL supply Technical and Refined Paraldehyde. 
FASTAN 




















Niacet Chemicals Corporation 


SALES OFFICE AND PLANT... NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
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Dimethylsulfate 
Gum, Accroides 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 


- Aug. 1931 $1.44 





as the metal fluctuated in very narrow 
limits. While the latest metal stock 
figures show a slight gain in tonnage it 
was not sufficient to affect prices further 
and with a number of producers arranging 
for further curtailment or complete shut- 
downs there is little liklihood of the metal 
going much _ lower. Consequently _ it 
would seem that present sulfate prices 
are very attractive to buyers. Imports 
of copper sulfate into the United States 
during 1930 were 2,982 short tons com- 
pared with 2,694 tons in 1929. Germany 
was the largest source of supply with 
Belgium, United Kingdom, and Canada 
sending relatively small quantities. During 
1929 the imports by customs districts 
were 943 tons to San Francisco, 469 
tons to Los Angeles, 199 tons to Oregon, 
34 tons to Washington, and 
to Florida. 

Casein Domestic and imported 
prices have not been openly changed, but 
sizable orders are being put through at 
lower prices. The outlook continues to be 
discouraging. 

Copper — The metal market fluctuated 
within the rather narrow limits of 7% 
and 8c. There is little liklihood of im- 
provement in the market for some months 
with stocks on hand showing no indica- 
tion of decreasing. 

Cream of Tartar This item went 
into new low ground on Aug. 21 when 
domestic producers announced a_ price 
of 2214 

Cresylic Acid Consumption in the 
disinfectant line was smaller as the major 

»ason for that trade came near to its 
close. Improved inquiry was noted from 
the textile centers, but in all cases buyers 
were limiting purchases strictly to im- 
mediate needs. 

Dextrin A rather encouraging sign 
was the increased demand from the tex- 
tile centers. 

Starch — The market passed through 
a quiet period with prices fairly steady 
against a reduced demand from most 
quarters other than the textile. 

Dry Colors — The month of August 
was perhaps the poorest this trade has 
experienced in several years. Competition 
for the restricted tonnages was specially 
keen and prices on a large number of 
items were shaded. 

Dyestuffs —- Demand from the textile 
centers continued to feature the market. 
Sales to the tanning industry however fell 
off during August. Prices showed very 
little change. Considerable interest was 
noticeable in the absorption of Newport 
by du Pont. Imports of synthetic dyes 
during July totaled 356,106 pounds and 
were valued at $307,350, it is reported by 
the Department of Commerce and the 
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558 tons 











Current 931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs.. .Ib. 45 .50 45 .50 .50 45 50 -45 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls...Ib. 15 .16 15 .164 . 164 15} . 16} -15 
Dintrochlorobenzene, 400 Ib 
Serer Cee rer .13 15 .13 .15 15 .13 .15 1 
Dinitronzphthalene, 350 lb bbls 
TTT ye ere err Orre ; .34 37 .34 37 37 .34 .37 .34 
Dinitrophenol, 350 lb bbls.. ib .29 .380 .29 .30 .32 31 .32 .31 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls. . .Ib. 16 ef 16 Be Ys 18 .16 .19 oat 
a 275 
Ee arn .42 .46 42 .46 .46 .42 .49 .42 
Dioxan "(See Diethylene Grids) cen eine ee le ee eer cue. “aes 
LS Sear .20 40 .20 .40 .50 -20 . 50 .40 
Diphenylamine............. a a7 .38 of .38 .40 .38 .47 .40 
De aay gpanidine, 100 lb bbl Ib. .30 .35 .30 35 .35 .30 .40 .30 
Dip Oil, 25%, drume........ _ .26 .30 -26 .30 .30 .26 .30 .26 
Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt. . 30.00 32.09 28.00 35.00 46.50 35.00 57.00 46.50 
eS Sr .05 054 =.05 05} .054 .05 .054 .05 
1'4°4 Yolk, 200 Ib cases....... lb. .46 47 .45 .58 .80 i .84 By i 
-—* Salt, tech, 300 lb bbls 
Sle) eee 100 lb. 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 1.90 1.70 1.90 1.70 
Ether, USP anaesthesia 55 lb. drs. 

atighistsincs ss dae K¥kceeeee so Kat .23 .23 .28 .28 .21 .39 .38 

MI HII Di se hock 5 sos es 2 .09 10 .O9 SI i Geeeaeeekene® —dalicies medves 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester, 

NS «445 :6-55:0- 4d ena 2eaee .08 .08 .O88 .115 .085 .122 .108 

drums .09 095 .09 10 .158 .094 .129 cues 
Anhydrous, tanks......... ie cei a. ee .119 .142 .119 

drums lb. 115 121 .115 .121 .156 .115 
Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs... .lb. .65 .68 65 .68 .68 .65 .68 .65 
Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs. . .lb. .88 .90 .88 .90 te |) | .88 1.11 1.05 
Bromide, tech, os oe .50 .55 .50 55 55 .50 .55 .50 
Carbonate, 90%, 50 gal dra gal. 1.85 1.90 1.85 1 90 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 
Chloride, 200 lb. drums... .lb. ..... - SSE :22 .22 .22 -22 .22 
Chlorocarbonate, cbys...... _ re | eee .30 .40 .30 .40 .35 
Ether, Absolute, 50 gal veer .50 .52 .50 .52 .52 .50 .52 .50 
Furoate, SREB clssaaa dibs “sein 5.00 me 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Lactate, drums works...... .25 29 25 .29 .29 .25 .35 .25 
Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs. ie ie | a .30 .30 .30 .30 .30 
Oxalate, drums wor lb. 45 55 45 55 55 45 .55 .45 
Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drawks.lb. ..... | ee .30} .304 .304 .36 .30 

Ethylene Dibromide, 60lbdr .lb. ..... | rer .70 40 .70 .70 79 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal ebys. 

CRIONO: CONE... d.oe.6ceess lb. .75 85 15 85 85 my ( .85 By 
Dichloride, 50 gal drums.. .lb. .05 .07 .05 .07 .07 .05 10 .05 
Glycol, 50 gal drs wks..... lb. .25 .28 .25 .28 .28 .25 30 .25 

Mono Butyl Ether drs wks. .25 Bf .25 a7 ae .23 .3l .23 

Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks mij .20 ae .20 .20 .16 .24 .16 

ae Ethyl Ether Acetate 

Sh RIN ate Taha 19 .23  .19} .23 23 .19 .26 .19 

+ si ‘Methyl Ether, drs .lb. ok .23 | .23 .23 .19 .23 .19 

STE TO re 18 18 18 i taeuaa msiegaue faba ° vada 
PMR WNN iio 8 eaaccaxaat OB. - esses >: | 2.00 2 00 2.00 

Ethylidenaniline............ lb. 45 474 = 45 474 AT} 45 .65 45 
Feldapar, bulk.........0s0<. ton 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 20.00 
Powdered, bulk works..... ton 15.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 15.00 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crystal 
BPO UN ch cad scaessne Ib. 05 073 .05 O74 .07} .05 .09 .05 
Fish Scrap, dried, wks...... | re: 3.00&10 3.00&10 4.25&10 4.35410 3.90&10 4.25&10 3.65&10 
Acid, Bulk 7 & iba % delivered 
Norfolk & Balt. basis...unit ..... 50&50 ..... 3.50&50 3.50&50 3.20&50 4.00&50 3.50450 
Fluorspar, 98%, bags........... 41,00" 46.00 41.00 46.00 46.00 41.00 46.00 41.00 
Formaldehyde 
sae ye ee ar TT ae ee eee 
CARRERE Ib 373.42 373 “42 ‘42 ‘374 | 42 a7 
USP, 400 lb bbls wks...... lb. .06 075 .06 .073 .08 .06 .10 .08 
Fossil Flour................ lb. .02} .04 02 04 04 .024 .04 .024 
—— — — mines..ton 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 15.004 
poe 1 b RR ont ton 24.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 25.00 
Furie (tech.) drums, wks. _ re S80) waves .10 15 .10 .19} PHY 4 
Furfuramide (tech) 100 Ibdr..Ib. ..... . ee .30 .380 .30 .30 .30 
ean poelonny fy naa Se | re 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Alcohol, (tech) 100lbdr....Ib. ..... |: er .50 .50 .50 .50 .50 
Furoic Acid (tech) 1G0Ibdr...Ib.  ..... ee .50 .50 .50 1.00 .50 
Fusel Oil, 10% impurities .. . gal. Pe ie wre 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 
OR ae lb .04 .05 .04 .05 .05 .04 .05 .04 
Crystals, 100 lb boxes...... > .20 .22 .20 .22 .22 .20 .22 .20 
Liquid, 50°, 600 lb bbls. . .09 10 .09 10 10 .09 .10 09 
Solid, 50 Ib’ BOMBS 5.05.<6:00,02 .14 .16 .14 .16 .16 .14 .16 14 
ara rere on 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 25.00 
G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls..... Ib. .45 .50 .45 .50 .50 .45 52 .45 
CAE PAs cose eis sinew a > .18 .20 .18 .20 .20 .18 .21 AS 
Gembier, common 200 Ib os.,.Ib. ..... .07 .064 .07 .07 .06 .07 06 
25 % liquid, 450 lb bbls. - 08 10 .08 .10 .10 .08 .14 .08 
Singapore cubes, 150 lb be. lb. .094 .09 .094 .09 .09 .08} .09 .084 
Gelatin, tech, 100 lb cases... .Ib. .45 .50 45 .50 .50 45 .50 .45 
Glauber s Salt, tech, c-1 
MNS sen ck aartes ore 1.00 1.70 1:00 70 1.70 1.00 .70 .7@ 
Glucose (grape sugar) dry 70-80 ° 
ags 0-1 NY Shiwaatl 100 lb. 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 3.34 3.24 3.34 3.20 
Tanner's Special, 100 Ib bags 
th choke Sea ae cae  Saaeee 2 3.14 3.14 3.14 3.14 3.14 
Glue, medium white, bbls .. . lb. ee; .24 22 .24 .24 .20 .24 .20 
Pure white, bbls... ...... lb. .25 -26 25 26 .26 22 .26 .22 
Glycerin, CP, 550 Ib dis.....Ib.  ..... Be EE 11} .144 .14} .12} .16 13 
Dynamite, 100 lb drs..... ee ewan .093 093 as .12} Ry | «12 .10 
Saponification, tanks...... Oe ive xc 06} 064 .074 .08 .074 .08 .07 
Soap Lye, tanks........... —_ ene 054 054 .07 O74 .063 .07} .06 
on hite, 4a —-- 15.00 35.00 15.00 35.00 35.00 15.00 35.00 15.00 
Flake, 500 lb bbls......... .06 09 .06 .09 .09 .06 .09 06 
Gums 
Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 

fine 140-150 lb bags...... lb. .034 044 .032 044 044 .032 .044 .03 

Powd, 150 lb bags ........ lb. .06 .064 .06 .064 .064 .06 -064 .06} 
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Special 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 
Flotation Process of Separating Minerals 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 
for 
Wood Preservation 0 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 


Killing Fungus Growths and Weeds 





HIOME OFFICE ITH FLOOR UNION TRUST BUILDING 
CLeEveELANo, COHIC. 


ANCA 








Church & Dwight, Ince 


Established 1816 


80 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
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Gum, Asphaltum 
Magnesite 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161_ - 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 


Aug. 1931 $1.44 





United States Tariff Commission. These 
figures compare with 151,233 pounds, with 
a value of $131,511, imported during the 
same month last year. A total of 2,785,721 
pounds, valued at $2,420,973, has come into 
the country during the first seven months 
of 1931; while the total for the same 
period last year was 2,346,788 pounds, 
value $1,970,928. 


Countries of Origin 
Percentages 


July July 
1931 1930 
SET Se ee eee 64.45 47 .93 
eS OPER ES ee 34.22 46.72 
ES ree ees 1.17 5.13 


Other countries. ... .16 .22 
Imports by Ports 
July, 1931 


Invoice 
Pounds value 
oe ie ee Pere Eee 351,925 $302,957 
Boston. ee re ae ee 4,181 4,393 
Leading Dyes in July Imports 

Pounds 

Vat golden yellow GK double paste 
(single strength)................. ; 29,000 


Ciba brown G paste 26,742 


Vat blue green FFB double paste (single 


ih Ey EE Rigel EADS Niece Seal 14,384 
Vat printing black B paste. Satan's 8,450 
Brilliant indigo 4B 7,074 


Aromatic chemicals imported during 
July totaled 5,107 pounds and were valued 
at $6,915, compared with 7,088 pounds, 
with a value of $8,991, imported during 
July, 1930. Imports in the first seven 
months of this year have amounted to 
31.148 pounds, with a value of $46,868. 
Imports in the corresponding period of 
last year were 84,006 pounds, valued at 
$133,988. 

Ether Sales for industrial purposes 
were considerably below the level for the 
same period a year ago. The competitive 
position is such that it is unlikely that an 
advance will be made in the near future 
from the extremely low levels prevailing. 

Fish Scrap Despite a smaller de- 
mand than in previous years, makers of 
scrap are holding the market at $3 and 
10 per unit-ton for the dried unground, 
factory. Fishing results are understood 
to have improved recently. Fish meal 
is offered at $50.50 to $51 per ton, Bal- 
timore factory, and wet acidulated at 
$2.40 and 50 per unit. 

Glycerine A slightly better tone 
was in evidence in the last week or so of 
the month due to improvement in the 
volume of actual shipments and a stiffen- 
ing of prices. Already producers were 
beginning to note inquiries on anti-freeze 
business and a. decided betterment in 
actual tonnage should begin to make 


itself felt shortly. Stocks of c.p. material 
were said to be less than commonly 


suspected. 

Japan Wax Prices went to new low 
ground when several factors quoted 814c. 
In some instances it was reported that 
shading from this figure was possible on 
worthwhile orders. 

Lead — Prices of the metal remained 


quite firm during August despite sales of 
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Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Yellow, 150-200 lb bags... .lb. .18 -20 18 .20 .20 .18 -20 18 
Animi (Zanzibar) bean & pea 
BOUND CIB is wakes aseece > .35 .40 .35 .40 .40 .35 40 .35 
Glassy, 250 lb cases....... .50 .55 .50 .55 .55 .50 55 .50 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes (Manjes) 

Oe NB 6 35.0500 8000s lb. .09 12 .09 12 2 .09 12 .09 
Egyptian, 200 lb cases....... b. .15 Bj .15 .17 “a7 .15 » Xf .15 
Gilsonite Sdese, *200 lb ~~ 

OO eee 58.00 65.00 58.00 65.00 65.00 58.00 65.00 58.00 
Damar Batavia standard i36. ‘tb 

RM osccosisud cocci ss oe 5 .09% 10 .092 .13 .20 14 -26 .22 

Batavia Dust, 160 lb bags..... Ib. .05 054 =. 054 .06 mp i | .06 ok - 104 
E Seeds, 1 136 lb cases....... Ib. .06 .063 .07 .08 13 .08 173 15 
F Splinters, 136 lb cases and 

Re re 054 .06 .064 .074 .134 .07 .13 -13 

—<~t No 1, 224 lb cases Ib. 14 15 .134 .15 .24 .184 .30 -26 

0. 2, 224 Ib cases. ...00- .08 .084 .08} .10 .20 .13 .24 .213 

No. 3, 180 lb bags......... ib. 044 .05 .05 .06 Bp ii .07 14 -10 
— Sumatra, U.S. P. 120 Ib 
Ne OT ne lb. 28 .30 .28 .34 .40 .33 .40 38 

Sunat Oe Congo, 112 lb bags, — 

err . 164 Bg .16 my § ms | .16 PP rs .14 

eer iby .06 .07 .064 O74 .08 .07% 09 .08}3 
RN CUNO... 5 0 oces cece Ib. .12} .14 .123 .14 .14 .123 14 .123 
WUE WIMLS. 2.0 .cccectes lb. .37 45 .37 45 45 .37 36 .35 

MEME hic asics Klee s osucwuil Ib. .50 .52 48 .58 65 57 65 .58 

en 180-190 lb we 
SSSR rare re 10 id it 13 .17} .13 17 .17 
SS ere ee be .08 084 .09 . 104 -164 -134 .16 .15 
BAD vialbas's Hance as ace Ib O74 .08 .084 10 .14 .10 .14 .13 
SN a ee Ein a mace ee lb 05 .054 .054 SE. waste ittweee Viegas Tales 
ee SR So vce ns awace Ib. .06 063 .07 Se see © “a@beel .™ cade, ° Shnted 

East Indies ciien, 180 lb bags lb. .05 05} .05 .054 sid .09 11 .10 

Pale bold, 224 lb cs...... Ib. .154 .16 .154 .16 Fe | .173 21 .20 

Pale nubs, 180 lb bags... .Ib, .08 .08$ .08 .09 .16 .124 .16 15 

Pontianak, 224 lb cases... . 
— oY ere lb. .15} .16 .16 okt 21 .19 .23 -20 
Gen chips spot.......... lb. .07 .08 .07 .084 15 133 15 .143 
Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 lb os. . .lb. .09 094 .10 .12 .14 .124 14 .134 
No. 2, 80-85 lb cases..... lb. O08} .09 094 .114 .134 .12 .134 .13 
No. 3, 80-85 lb cases..... lb. .08 08} .08} Bs 13 Be .13 12 
Kauri, 224-226 lb cases No. 1 

rr eee pee cere .42 .48 43 .50 .57 .48 .57 50 

POO. 2 PME. co vest Ib. .24 25 .26 29 .38 .32 .38 35 

— Chips, 224-226 Ib 

Oe er rs Ib. .10 12 10 12 .12 -10 12 .10 

Bush  scptetne 224-226 lb. 

RRS ee 26 .28 28 .34 .40 .38 .40 38 

Pale “Chips, 224-226 Ib cases 

Ee? or coe .19 21 .19 22 .26 .244 26 .244 

Sandarac, prime quality, 200 

lb bags & 300 lb casks. — .18 .20 .18 .22 .40 .27 .72 .35 
SE DS Sa rere i eee 25.00 25.00 25.00 .20 okt 
Hematine cry’ hwo 400 lb bbls ib, .14 18 14 .18 18 .14 .20 .14 
Paste, 500 bbis............ Sere ee me a me 1l oan 
Hemlock 25 %, 600 Ib bbls wks Ib. .03 .034 .03 .034 .034 .03 .03% .03 
RMNIE S Giants Sis a0 smi0ib ais c's 640 ee te ae 16.00 16. 16.00 17.00 16.00 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks...... BAS savw.are 5 eee .60 .60 .60 .60 -60 
Hexamethylenetetramine, drs . lb. .46 .50 .46 .50 .50 .46 .58 48 
Hoof Meal, fob Chicago....unit ..... yn 2:50 3.75 2.50 400 3:75 
South Amer. to arrive....unit ..... hr. | eae 2.7 3.75 2.70 3.90 3.75 

Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 

NOME Sic cbs pas naan ue Ib. 2) 24 21 24 .26 21 .26 24 
Hydroxyamine Hydrochloride lb. ..... SS) ae 3.15 3.15 3.15 
Hypernic, 51°, 600 lb bbls... .Ib. .12 .15 12 15 .15 .12 .15 .12 
Indigo Madras, bbls......... Ib. 1.28 1.30 1.28 1.30 1.30 1.28 1.30 1.28 

20% paste, drums......... lb. 15 .18 .15 .18 .18 .15 18 15 
Synthetic, liquid.......... eee Cee 12 <42 a 12 12 

Iron Chloride, see Ferric or 

Ferrous 
Iron Nitrate, kegs........... Ib. .09 -10 .09 10 .10 .09 10 .09 

COIR. PII 05 0:65.04. 100 lb. 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 

Oxide, English.......... lb. .10 12 .10 12 12 .10 Re .10 

Red, Spanish........... Ib. .024 .03} 024 .03} .034 .024 .034 .024 
Isopropy] Acetate, 50 gal drs gal. .85 .90 .85 .90 .90 85 .90 85 
Japan Wax, 224 Ib cases. ..... b 09 10 .09 ey! . 154 1h .18 16 
Kieselguhr, 95 lb bgs NY.. 

Brown. 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 
Lead Acetate, bbis wks... 100 ie 9.50 10.00 9.50 11.00 13.50 10.50 13.50 13.00 

Ww — crystals, 500 ib — 

OR eee Ps veces 11.00 10.50 12.25 14.50 11.50 14.50 14.00 
P Pic drs lce-1 wks..... Ib. ms | .13 wae .14 .16 .13 .15 13 
Dithiofuroate, 100lbdr....Ib. ..... i oe 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Metal, c-1 NY........ ti | ee 4.40 3.7: 4.60 7.75 5.10 7.75 6.10 
Nitrate, 500 lb bbls wks... . Ib. 13 .14 .13 .14 .14 .13 .14 .14 
WIN io 5k ok won Ib. .17} .18 .17} .18 .18 .17} .18 skt 
Oxide Litharge, 500 Ib bbls. Ib. .074 .08 .074 .08 .08% ‘i .08 .08 

Red, 500 lb bbls wks... . Ib. .072 .08} .072 .08} .09% .08 .09 .09 

Ww hite, 500 lb bbls wks... .Ib. ‘Oat .08 .07} .08 .094 Oat .09 .09 

Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk...Ib. .06 .07 06} .07 .08} .06 .08 .084 

Leuna satontee, bagsc.i.f...ton ..... o_o 57.60 57.60 57.60 57.00 52.00 
SS ee SOR vinnes hy rer 57.90 57.90 57.90 657.30 652.30 
Lime, ground stone bags.... . eee is 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Live, 325 lb bbls wks...100 Ib. ..... Pie: 4482 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 

Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 

Lime-Sulfur soln bbls. . gal. 15 Be iy 15 .17 By 15 17 15 

Lithopone, 400 Ib bbls 10-1 ws 

EDI En PRT ee Ib. .04} .05 043 .05 .053 .043 .064 .052 

Logwood, _¥ -— Ib _ baa Ib. .07 .08 .07 .08 .084 .07 .084 .08} 
Chips,’ 150 Ib bags. we ‘ ‘tt .03 .034 .034 .03 .03 .03 
Solid, 50 lb boxes... os .12 .12 .12} .12} .12} 12 .124 
OTP ynepairter’ 26.00 24.00 26.00 26.00 24.00 26.00 24.00 
Lower grades............- Ib .08 .074 .08 .08 .07} .08 .O74 

ee ee Ib. .22 25 .22 .25 .25 .22 .25 22 

Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbl...ton 50.00 60.00 50.00 60.00 60.00 50.00 60.00 50.00 
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y A h d”’ for 41 years a 
(/ 
ncnore satisfied customer . 
{ A customer since 1890—name on request—writes that the i // 
advice of a friend of his led to this long business friendship. 7 
fru 


/, 


dap / 
/ 



















*“T do not remember the words he used in his recommendation 
of your house as an outstanding one for reliability and fair 

dealings, but they were sufficiently impressive coming from Vi 
him, to keep me firmly anchored to you all these years. And v) 





you have never done a single thing to alter my opinion of the 
soundness of judgment of one of my dearest friends.” 


This is but an extract from a letter signed by the president of a 

prominent plant, manufacturing proprietary remedies. The firm 
he graces is one of many we serve with some 1,500 dependable 
fine chemicals. May we have an opportunity to discuss your 
Chemical problem with you? Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. 











TORONTO 
MONTREAL 


Gi ar CuO) PHILADELPHIA 


Wm. S. Gray & Co. 


342 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





Telephone Vanderbilt 0500 - - Cable Graylime 








METHANOL 


all grades 


METHYL ACETONE 
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Magnesium 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161_ - 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 © 


- Aug. 1931 $1.44 





only moderate proportions. Stocks of lead 
at United States refineries on August 1 
were 133,958 tons, compared with 139,698 
tons on July 1 and the peak for the year 
of 142,370 tons on June 1. This compared 
with stocks of 62,880 tons on August 1, 
1930, according to the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics. Production of lead 
from domestic ore in July was 32,157 tons, 
against 30,708 tons in June and 51,538 tons 
in July, 1930. Total production, including 
that from secondary and foreign ore, was 
36,566 tons, compared with 34,391 tons in 
June and 56,204 tons in July, 1930. 
Shipments during the month were 42,- 
219 tons, the highest since November, 
1930, and comparing with 37,054 tons in 
June and 48,816 tons in July, 1930. 

Methanol — The market for both the 
natural and the synthetic was quiet during 
the month. Prices were unchanged. 
Figures for six months production of 
methanol show an increased output of the 
synthetic product in contrast to the de- 
cline in that from wood distillation. 


Production 
Jan.-June Jan.-June 
1930 1931 
Gallons Gallons 
Refined methanol 
Wood distillation........ 
Synthetic 


2,480,207 =: 1,206,901 
3,225,750 4,388,265 


Crude methanol........... 2,805,944 2,228,973 

Stocks June 30 

1930 1931 
Gallons Gallons 

Refined methanol 

Wood distillation... 530,698 413,906 
NS 6 Siig Wie dase & 1,208,847 2,908,666 
Crude methanol........... 710,147 624,543 
Consumption of synthetic for anti- 


freeze is expected to show a large increase 
and production is reported to be heavier 
with this outlet inview. 

Mining Chemicals — Despite the 
generally restricted state of mining in all 
parts of the world mining chemicals were 
holding at fairly firm levels. Despite the 
falling off in the Canadian imports of coal- 
tar floatation agents (fanthates, 
cresylic acid and its compounds) to 1,309, 
492 pounds in 1930, as compared with the 
1,596,634 pounds bought abroad in the 
preceding year, the United States sales of 
these products to Canada advanced about 
Canadian imports of the 
foregoing compounds during 1929-30 fol- 
low: 


ore 


50 per cent. 


1929 
Sources Pounds Value 
PPP Pere ee 373,988 $45,540 
United Kingdom............ 1,177,519 53,580 
Other Countries. .... csccccce 45,127 4,001 
Ry 596, 6: 34 103,121 

1930 
Sources Pounds Value 
ae eye ee 647,695 $76,804 
ee TET ae 593,838 20,573 
COGROP COUMITIES . onc eccccee 67,959 6,891 
1,309, 492 104, 268 


1930 figures preliminary and subject to revision 
A firm market 
and prices were 


Naphtha Solvent 
for this commodity 
unchanged. 
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Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Magnesium 
Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 lb 
OS Ser aa -06 06} 06 .064 .06} 06 -064 -06 
Chloride flake, 375 lb. drs ol 
BRAS ree rere re ee 36. eatelals 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Topol shi Song gee pnatecle ton 31.75 33.00 31.75 33.00 33.00 31.75 33.00 33.00 
used, imp, 900 lb bbls NY ton ..... ba 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 
—— crys, 400 lb bbls 
DAS ERE AS eee b. -10 10} 10 .10} .10} 10 - 103 10 
Onis, USP, light, 100 lb bbls 
ies coal ouncninateaniiar dis ale esecaate aes heres WT aseik ls .42 42 .42 .42 .42 
Heavy, 250 lb bbls...... Rs. “i scbinths ee .50 .50 .50 .50 .50 
Peroxide, 100 lb cs........ lb. 1.00 1.25 1 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 
Silicofluoride, bbls......... - .094 .10} 092 .10} .10} .092 .10} .093 
Stearate, DIS. ...6.0.s0.000600% .24 .26 24 .26 .26 .25 .26 25 
Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 % 
ee ee eer See - | eae .19 .19 .19 .24 .19 
Chloride, 600 Ib casks...... Ib. .07} .084 .O74 .08} .08} .074 084 .08 
Dioxide, ‘tech L pogenons drs lb. .034 06 .03} 06 06 -034 -044 
Ore, Reged or granular. . 
ER g's 6-655 4-6 5 1 .023 .03 .024 .03 .03 .024 .034 .02 
80-85%, pp Siesta apices alee NE a loa | eee .03} .034 .034 .044 .03 
85-88%, bbls....... a okld. .04 044 .04 043 .044 .04 .054 .04 
Sulfate, 550 lb drs NY..... lb. .07 .08 .07 .08 .08 .07 .084 .07 
Mangrove 55%, 400 lb bbls...Ib. ..... 04 .034 04 Nom. .034 Nom. .034 
eS eee t 26.00 27.00 25.50 29.75 33.00 29.75 35.00 30.00 
Marble Flour, bulk 14.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 14.00 
Mercurous chloride .........Ib.  ..... ce 7 le Ge 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 
Mercury metal....... 7 82.00 85.00 82.00 106.00 124.50 106.00 126.00 120.00 
Meta-nitro-aniline........... .67 .69 67 .69 .69 6 .74 .67 
nk *« ~ebeppeeepeoen 200 Ib. 
Belie sibh ea snes Aue 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.50 
wm... henylene-diamine 300 Ib. 
bbls Recpias sie uveg ee pinaete y .80 84 .80 84 .84 80 .90 80 
ae” “peReeSNNEN 300 Ib 
eae knee maaceaiss ake lb. .67 .69 67 .69 .69 67 «ta 67 
Methanol 
Methanol, (Wood Alcohol),.... 
oe Rr rae - gal .33 .35 .33 37 .48 .35 .65 51 
EOE ois etias 4a. kee Dae gal. .34 .39 .34 43 .49 .39 65 53 
Pure, Synthetic drums cars gal. 394 .41} 39 .424 .50 -424 .68 53 
Synthetic tanks.......... “ ree .354 354 .403 .50 -40} .66 54 
Methy] Acetate, drums..... gal. bs bt ee Nom. Nom. Nom. .95 95 
SINR. os s5!ar% assienn e's old gal. .50 .55 50 .70 Be 16 4 .65 85 73 
Anthraquinone,..... a. .85 .95 .85 .95 .85 70 -95 85 
Cellosolve, (See Eth lene 
Glycol —— PEMMAUUET). caicas ceiee asses <eenne Wises’ Reece - wweee eee 
Chloride, 90 lb cyl......... Ib. 45 45 45 .60 .45 
Furoate, a 50 gal. dr .50 .50 50 .50 .50 
Mica, dry grd. bags wks.. 80.00 80.00 65.00 80.00 65.00 
Wet, ground, bags wks 115.00 115.00 110.00 115.00 110.00 
Michler's Ketone, kegs....... b. 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Monochlorobenzene, drums see, 
Chorobenzene, mono...... ] 
Monomethylparaminosufate 100 
eee lb. 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 .20 3.75 
Montan Wax, crude, bags... .lb. .054 .07 054 .07 .07 .06 .07 .06 
Myrobalans 25 %, liq bbls. . . ‘b .032 .04 .03} .04} .044 .03} 044 .03 
50% Solid, 50 lb boxes. . ceear lb. .05 .0 .05 - O54 .054 .05 .084 .05 
NNR oi asc kw te cctes wee ton 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 41.00 34.00 43.00 40.00 
J2 ~ Se ne oer eg 19.50 20.00 19.00 22.50 26.50 19.75 40.00 26.50 
I a sore ate eka ne ee 18.00 18.50 18.00 20.00 27.50 19.00 34.00 27.50 
Naphtha, v.m. &p. (deciriaed 
ese genau vaice seis 3 aoa .14 16 .14 .18 .16 16 -18 16 
Naphthalene balls, 250 Ib bbls 
Siecle Onde «8 Conan’ Aa .03} .042 .03} 04} .054 .03% 054 05 
Cratbed, chipped bgs ag Ab. gewen a 04 .044 .04 .044 04 
Flakes, i75 lb bbls wks....Ib. ..... , eee .03% .05 032 -05 05 
Nickel Chloride, bbls kegs... - .18 .20 .18 | esi 20 .24 20 
Oxide, 100 lb kegs NY..... lb. 37 .40 oF .40 .40 37 .40 37 
Salt bbl. 400 bbie | NY ....%b. .10} 13 .10} 13 13 10} .13 13 
Single, 400 lb bbls NY..... lb. .104 13 .10} a2 .13 10} .18 13 
Metal ingot sn ssi csccs lb. .35 35 eee. jes  hieede So eaten Saeee | ree 
oer free 40%, 8 lb tins, 
ean bas we eomee lb. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 
Sulfate, “— o MO. hos cee lb. .984 1.20 984 1.20 1.20 .984 1.20 .984 
Nitze Cake, bulk ........... ton 12.00 14.00 12 14.00 18.00 12.00 18.00 12.00 
mean ch redistilled, 1000 
| _Negepne penalties: Ib. .09 093.09 09  .09} 09 10} -.09 
Nitrocellulose, c-l-l-cl, wks.. .lb. 25 36 .25 .36 .36 .25 .36 .25 
Nitrogenous Material, bulk..unit 1.75 BOO) 41-75 2.70 3.40 2.50 4.00 3.40 
Nitronaphthalene, 550 lb bbils.Ib. ..... > re 25 .25 .25 .25 25 
Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks .lb. .14 -15 14 15 15 .14 .15 .14 
Nutgalls Aleppy, bags....... Ib .16 -164 16 .164 .164 .16 . 164 -16 
ee OO ee lb. Bb Re 12 13 .13 ae 13 12 
Oak Bark, ground........... ton 30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 35.00 30.00 .00 30.00 
| ren ton 20.00 23.00 20.00 23.00 23.00 20.00 23.00 20.00 
Orange-Mineral, 1100 lb casks 
| RET a too acrnciets ca ie Ib. 113 .13 113 3 .13 113 .134 113 
Orthoaminophenol, 50 Ib ae. lb 82.15 2.25 2.15 2.25 9 25 2.15 2.25 2.15 
Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs....lb. 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.50 
Orthochlorophenol, drums... .Ib. .50 .65 .50 65 65 50 65 .50 
Orthocresol, drums.......... Ib .25 .25 25 25 .35 18 .28 .18 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 lb 
MNEs cae Sa es soncs anne lb. .07 .10 07 .10 .10 07 .10 07 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
| Oe sacs ees-ceus Ib. .30 .33 30 .33 .33 30 .33 30 
Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs 
| ES rere ~ 16 .18 16 .18 18 .16 .18 .16 
Orthonitro hhenol, 350 lb dr. .85 .90 85 .90 .90 85 -90 .85 
Orthotoluidine, 350 lb bbl 1o-1 Ib .28 30 25 .30 .30 .25 .30 .25 
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AA 


ALUMINUM CHLORIDE 


ANHYDROUS 


A product of exceptional quality 

testing 99.5% or better AlCl 

and containing less than 
0.65% iron. 


Prompt delivery in Carloads 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
Sales Office 
Empire State Bldg., New York City 
Plant 
South Charleston, W. Va. 











Heavy Chemicals 
STEARIC ACID 


ALCOHOL 
| SULPHONATED 


BED otk 
sorrenens fA 














E. C. KLIPSTEIN & SONS CO., Inc. 


EASTMAN 


Cellulose 
Acetate 


Refined by years of 


manufacture and use 


HE remarkable properties of cellu- 

lose acetate can best be utilized only 
by careful consideration of the type 
required. No one grade can be used to 
the best advantage for all of the widely 
varying products that need its ideal 
properties. 


Years of familiarity with the pro- 
duction and use of all types of cellulose 
acetate qualify us to suggest the most 
suitable product for many kinds of 
work. In this selection, economy of 
operation, based on our own experience, 
has equal weight with other factors. 


Whether you use cellulose acetate in 
the raw or finished form, we shall be 
pleased to give you the benefit of our 
practical experience. 


Let us recommend the type of Eastman 
Cellulose Acetate best suited to your 
individual needs. We shall gladly assist 


co | in solving your particular problems. 
e | 


_ Eastman Kodak Company 
| Chemical Sales Department 

YY | Rochester, N. Y. 

Yj 


Ya 
A | 


| 
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Orthonitroluene 


Sener vetomae Crices Current and Comment 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1930 Average $1.161 - Jan. 1930 $1.072 





- Aug. 1931 $1.44 

















T8.4J <= Aijle J . sith nig Current 1 1930 1929 

Nickel Salt While August was a ee tar Low High High Low High _— 
very poor month producers were opti- 
mistic for September deliveries due to the Meena enenENS ; ‘i 70 75 70 25 75 70 75 70 
return of several automotive companies  |Osage Orange, crystals. ......1b. 16 4 16 By By 4 16 okt -16 

: eee Ore lb. .07 .073 .07 O74 .O74 .07 .O74 .07 
to production. age Fe 4 oe .- a oa .144 -15 .14}3 -15 15 .14}4 -15 143 
13 , y ; te rhe > arainn, re cs a 

Nitrocellulose — No important change 123-137 deg. M.P......... eee 03 —-.03} 03 04; .033 .062 .04 
has occured in this market for some time. 128-132 deg. M. P......... ike sere .034 .03 .03} .06} .034 .07 .04 

a ° : Perry | . » 133-137 Gee. MM. Pe oc cscc er 04; .04 04} .074 .043 073 -06 
Prices remain quite stable in the face of Para Aldehyde, 110-55 gal drs..tb. 204 .23 20 28 un iy 28 a 
eer ene ee oe — ‘ + cones ; minoacetanilid, 100 gz. 1b. .52 .60 .52 .60 .05 .52 1.05 ‘ 
restricted demand from most consuming Aminohydrochloride, 100 It 
channels. peep hep Roope: Ib, 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.80 1.80 1.95 1.90 1.98 

. P Tete tecetinaaahert ad Poa ~ ot CAAT 100 lb kegs. . Ib. .82 84 .82 .86 1.02 .92 1.15 -99 

Pine Oil rhis increasingly important Chloroph yy pe a >. .50 .65 .50 65 65 .50 65 .50 

eee ee eee : iis ae ee ‘oumarone, MENON, oAcoars’. . “ocnalecas! aventiatcr  ? cigar oc hacen ©» veces Ae eee 
naval stores product was in fair demand Cymene, refd, 110 gal dr..gal. 2.25 2.60 2.25 (250 (2.50 (2125 (2150 2:95 
during the month with prices fairly Dichlorobenzene, 150 Ib bbl: 

ba alemaminniiial eden ~ Seeppeeinentiote: Ib. .15t 16.154 .20 .20 17 - 2 

steady. It is reported that approximately Nitroacetanilid, 300 ib bbls. Ib. 50 ‘55.50 55 55 ‘50 55 ‘50 
97 ‘ . 2am-disti j itroaniline, wks 

2,700,000 gallons of steam distilled pine wineries seiaanipedienecet ik 48 55 48 55 85 48 55 48 
oil are produced in the United States Nitrochlorobenzene, 1200 lb drs 

Pager act Gt ssnavenes cence .23 26 8.23 26 .26 .23 26 23 

annually. During recent years a rather Nitro-orthotoluidine, 300 ib jie ile. cha me piss ee ‘i “as 

‘ xt « is >" ‘¢ 1 ine oj Ce ee) | Oe err orm meaner . : ‘ .85 ‘ .85 2. 
substantial export trade in pine oil has Nitrophiensi 185 lb bbs!” ‘Ib, 48 50 48 “50 50 45 5B 45 
been developed. Exports during the first Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 lb. 
oe rete, d to 224.610 ieee enenee ppt? lb. .92 .94 92 94 94 .92 94 92 
six months of 1931 amounted to 0 ne, shag 4 “ae. .29 .31 .29 .31 31 .29 31 .29 

‘ . re 76 € > enyienediamine, tJ 
gallons, valued at $125,472, contrasted | tre ec net reese. Ib. 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.15 1.20 1.15 
with 145,156 gallons, worth $83,297, Tolueneulfonamide, 175 lb 

lien eiiaiibilteie Metta thn | | gue seta catia 7 75 ~—-.70 ~ Ss SS BS SS 
shipped to foreign countries during the Toluenesulfonchloride, 410 ib “ me am “ ian wn a si 
renee ; api 1 ——— | er ‘ : 2 : ‘ ; P 
corresponding period of 1930. Toluidine, 350lbbbiswk.: ‘Ib. 142» 143.140 -_— «a - m- 

Potash [he basic prices remained [Paris Green, Arsenic Basis 

ith tl : f the t OR eer rarer. | Eee wal awa .27 2 ae 27 25 
unaltered, but with the turn of the month 250 Ib kegs.........+000-. De ckeines 126” 125 ee ae ae 
the discount of 5°% was withdrawn and |Persian Berry Ext., bbls... .. Ib. -25 Nom. 25 Nom. Nom. 25 25 25 

‘ : : : Pentasol (see Alcohol, Amyl)... 
4% for September substituted. Consid-  |Pentasol Acetate (see Amyl Ace- 

: . : . mee Rs theese ics so Gs dalek 
erable interest was aroused in the part Betrolatum, Green, 300 ib bbl. tb. 02, 024 02, 02 024 02 024 02 
matin tt} , av j > eno Seer Z F A le : : .16 : 

dome stic production would play in the Phenyl 1 Alpha Naphthyiamaine, é t 
coming fertilizer season. German fer- a 00 b nt sete LSS) eksccx 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 
tilizer potash exports between January Phenvly repeebcrnpiteats: 7 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 3.00 2.90 
and May, 1931, showed a marked in- 
crease over the corresponding periods Phosphate 
of the two previous years, the quan-  |Phosphate Acid (see Superphos- 
tity of metric tons being as follows: reuleeete ae 
1929 505,688; 19380, 516,324; 1931, Florida Pebble, 68 % basis. .ton 3.10 3.25 3.10 3.25 3.15 3.00 3.15 3.00 
neato A (te 70% basis...........5. ton 3.75 3.90 3.75 3.90 4.00 3.75 4.00 3.50 
740,287. Domestic sales of potash during 72% —_ ER ton 4.25 4.35 4.25 4.35 4.50 4.25 4.80 4.00 

oes ee ee ee . .s 5-74 RS 4s sean ton 6.25 5.50 65.25 5.50 5.50 5.25 5.50 5.00 
the current fertilizer year ended June 30, 75% basis....»+....... reps iar 5.75 5.75 6.75 5.75 5.75 
1931, are estimated at 700,000 metric 77-80 % basis.......... FON veces ee 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 

a Tennessee, 72% basis..... POR asaae | re 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
tons of potash (K20) content, or a decrease Phosphorous Oxychloride 175 ib oti : 

. — a a =< Getta amen | Qe casdedsecauecsvsecee .18 2 18 2 .25 <a .40 .20 
of 10 per 0 ieee the se 8 Hed, a au oA 37} 2, 2, 37} 60 ‘374 
1929-30. French production during Apri ellow cases W : Ot ey .37 .37 31 33 Bs) 

preety mnhaal oy kite Beequisulfide, 100 Ib es.....Ib. ..... glo on = 46 44 
and May of 1931 was 367,178 metric tons Trichloride, cylinders...... lb. 18 20 18 20 25 “18 35 20 
compared with 548,777 tons for the same —— ee bi 15 16 15 16 20 15 20 18 
months in 1930. The potash content was  |Pigments Metallic, Red or — 

Aan i ec “ 5 bags, bbls, Pa. wks..... 37.00 45.00 37.00 45 .00 45.00 37 .00 45.00 37 .00 
55,960 and 88,318 tons for the periods  |pine Oil, 55 gal drums or fon 
cette. ‘ be kane, 2 ‘ 7 Destructive dist........... lb. .63 .64 .63 64 64 .63 .64 .63 
respectively. Conditions in the potash | puMe bbls. osc. bbl. 8.00 10:60 8.00 10.60 10.60 8.00 10:60 98.00 
fields have not been favorable since ‘Steam dist. bbls.......... gal. 54 61 54 .70 .70 65 70 + .65 

a2 ‘ = Pitch Hardwood,.............. 
October, 1930. Sales have been light and - een 5 s0 i iton 35.00 45.00 35.00 45.00 45.00 35.00 45.00 40.00 

en » Tinite Seatac . we aster Paris, tech, 250 8 
exports to the United States, the best [Tiere nae eee veseens bbl. 3.30 3.50 3.30 3.50 3.50 3.30 3.50 3.30 
foreign customer, have been below normal.  |Platinum, Refined.......... om: 27200) “S2608 27100 SEIOD? ee bes. Sle 
The domestic consumption is also below 

. Potash 
normal. During the past eight months 
» mines have been worked only 40 |Potash, Caustic, wks, solid...lb. .06}  .06% .06} 063 .062 06 .07} .06% 
the mines have been worked only 40  rpemean seepeR ws. lb. .0705 08 .0705 08 108.0705, 07h .0705 
hours per week. Potash Salts, Rough Kainit 
> : : oe 12.4% basis bulk.......tom ..... DO ideas 9.20 9.20 9.10 9.10 9.00 

Potassium Bichromate — Withdraw- ” 14% basis Ate: -bbaes eee 9.70 9.70 9.60 9.60 9.50 
ale againg . ante fare anatiafar mt anure BBic awassce 
als against contracts were satisfactory, 20% basis bulic.........ton ..... fe 12.65 12.65 12.50 12.50 12.40 
but spot business was dull. Prices re- 30% basis bulk. Re eee MOMS) cane 19.15 19.15 18.95 18.95 18.75 

; Potassium PE ee lb. .28 .30 28 .30 .30 27 
mained unchanged. Potassium Muriate, 80% basis , ’ 
| je es a ere ei men. Mesec oe | 7.15 37.15 36.75 36.75 36.40 

. Quicksilver Phe extreme weakness Pot. & oo Buliate, 48% To 
in this market following the collapse of the Re C08 26.55. i 27.80 27.80 27.50 27.50 27.00 
nce te ne ae Potassium Sulfate, 90% — 
foreign cartel was further reflected in a Pots ities vas 3S ibis’ MBB Gee. 48.25 48.25 47.75 47.75 47.30 
e tj Ps ask f 4 > otassium Bicarbonate, 
reduction of $5 a flask on Aug. 6, the MR cane cers, cadie Ib. .09$ .10 .09} 10 10 09.14 .094 
present market being based on $82 for the Bichromate Crystals, 725 sb. os 09 083 09 09 8 
<i os Maa. Santee ‘ ‘ F 083 08 08 ‘ , d 
76 lb. flask with sales limited. Con- fend. 728 ib oks wks. cy tsi 13° “Tat “ist ny Tat .~ 
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Potassium 





Ammonium Persulfate 


Persulfate 





19 Cedar St. 








JOSEPH TURNER & Co. 


New York City 

















Use Bowker’s Trisodium Phos- 
phate for all industrial purposes. 
Crystals are of uniform size and 
sparkling white appearance. 

The exceptional purity of Bow- 
ker’s Disodium Phosphate insures 
satisfactory results in the delicate 
operation of silk weighting and 
finishing. 

Bowker’s Phosphates are also 
being successfully used in treating 
water for high-pressure steam 
generation. 


BOW KER cuemrieat co. 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Re: 2 > eee 
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COPPER 
POWDER 


150 Mesh 


Copper Oxide Black 
Cuprous Oxide Red 


Cable Address 


Telephone 
Fluorine 


VAnderbilt 3-4300 


JOHN C. WIARDA & Co. 


INCORPORATED 








535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Potassium Binoxiate 
Sodium Bicarbonate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 


- Aug. 1931 $1.44 





sumers are doing little forward buying 
at the moment. 

Rochelle Salts — This item was re- 
duced to 17%c on Aug. 24. 

Rosin — Prices fell to new low levels 
during August. Sales for both domestic 
and import consumption are considerably 
below normal and despite the strong arm 
efforts to revive the situation and to 
clear up the present chaotic condition 
the outlook is not so very promising. 
However, the bright spot in the picture 
is that production of the next crop will 
in all probability drop to a much lower 
level than has prevailed for the past two 
years. 

Sal Soda Prices remained firm at 
current levels. Shipments were slightly 
better than in July. 

Shellac — The quiet undertone pre- 
vailing in July continued through August. 
Prices remained fairly stable despite very 
little actual spot or forward buying. Some 
improvement in demand was expected 
with the end of the vacation period. 

Soda Ash — The alkali markets con- 
tinued to pass through a very dull period 
with spot sales and inquiries below last 
year. 

Sodium Bichromate — Demand was 
spotty with some industries taking normal 
quantities while others were considerably 
below normal. Consumers are beginning 
to give attention to the question of prices 
for next year. 

Sodium Nitrate — The market is at a 
standstill at the moment with producers 
unwilling to name prices for the coming 
fertilizer season. It is hardly possible that 
producers can withhold prices very much 
longer. It is rather difficult to hazard 
even a guess as to the probable trend be- 
cause of the uncertainty surrounding the 
international situation in nitrogen. Im- 
portant factors still are of the opinion 
that a truce of one sort or another will 
be patched up between the synthetic and 
natural producers. 

Sodium Phosphate — The tri-salt 
demand was fair and prices were holding 
at the higher levels reached last month. 
A sort of status quo exists in this market 
for the moment, but productive capacity 
is greatly in excess of present require- 
ments. The di-salt appeared to be un- 
affected by the strikes in the textile 
centers and fair quantities were being 
consumed in silk-weighting operations. 

Sodium Silicofluoride — Production 
of this item has been somewhat curtailed 
during the past six months due to re- 
stricted operations in the fertilizer in- 
dustry. Prices for this reason have been 
very firm. One well-known domestic 
factor returning from abroad during the 
past month stated that “there has been 
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Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Binoxiate, 300 lb bbls..... Ib. .14 BS if .14 oke By i g .14 BS is i .14 
Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs...... BM. ke sws = reo er .30 .30 .30 .30 .30 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc. 800 
ae ee .05 .05 .05% .05% .05} -053 .054 
mae —— pame 112 
wks. ee .08 .084 .08 .08} .09 .08 .09 -084 
Chlonds crys bbis.. ab. 05} .06 .054 .06 .06 .054 .054 .05} 
Chromate, kegs........... lb. -23 .28 .23 .28 .28 .23 .28 .23 
prec 110 lb. cases..... ». .55 . 573 .55 . 574 .574 .55 . 574 55 
a a 300 lb. bbl.. ee 13 -12 .13 .13 12 13 Pa | 
Oxalate, bbls........... me P .20 .24 .20 .24 .24 .20 .24 .16 
Perchlorate, casks wks..... lb. Ey | .12 Pa i | 12 12 meh | ae me 
Permanganate, ons crys 500 
& 100 lb drs wks........ lb. .16 . 164 .16 . 16} . 164 .16 . 164 .16 
Prussiate, red, 112 lb keg. . .lb. .38 .40 .38 .40 .40 .38 .40 .38 
Yellow, 500 lb casks..... Ib, 183 .21  .18} (21 :21 184.21 .18} 
Tartrate Neut, 100 lb keg..Ib. ..... | Ae 21 21 31 61 .51 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 lb bbls 
EE re Pee er lb. 21 .23 BS | .23 .23 .21 225 21 
Propyl ‘Tareaie, oo Ree arene ol eee 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
ce Stone, lump bags... ee .04 -05 .04 .05 .05 .04 -05 .04 
ee eae Ib. .044 06 .044 .06 .06 044 Z “Oat 
Powdered, 350 lb bags..... lb. -024 .03 .02$ .03 .03 024 .03 .02 
Putty, comenersiel, npn co | oat eee .03} Ot Oat -03} .03 
Linseed a: — “7 Paes 2 ae .054 .05 .05 -054 .05 
Pyridine eo st ms. ieeeee 1.50 1.75 1.50 1.75 1.75 1.50 1.75 1.50 
— Spanish cif Aiianti 
| ee -13 .13% .13 .13} .133 .13 -13} 13 
Quetiracto, bee liquid tks. . .022 .03 .02} .04 .04 .022 04 .03 
sie loth 6 apo .03} .034 .034 .033 .03% .033 04 -034 
35%, oa 450 lb bbl ‘Ib. .04 .05} .04 “ost “Ost .05} 04 .05 
Solid, 63%, 100 lb pares cif. .Ib. 02? .032 .023 .05 .05 .05 .05 .05 
Clarified, 64%, b ee ‘03t = .03t 05} «105 ~=S «1058 = 05$ = 105 
Quercitron, 51 deg cous 450 lb 
as ics aa ke es ad-cak lb. .054 .06 .054 .06 .06 .054 .06 .054 
Solid, 100 Ib boxes......... lb. .094 .13 .094 .13 13 .094 .13 .10 
Bark, re ne Co | ere 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Co, ere ton 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 
R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks...... Ib. .40 .44 .40 .44 .45 .40 46 44 
Red Sanders Wood, i 8 ee A | anne 18 18 18 .18 .18 
Resorcinol Tech, cans. : .65 70 65 1.25 1.25 .90 1.25 1.15 
Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first run 
<Ceeueeatanseatsenswen “eee 50 50 .58 .58 .56 .62 57 
Second run.......-.00; “ en 54 54 61 .61 .59 84 .60 
Rosin 
Rosins 600 4 jas 280 Ib...unit 
ex. yard A 
ks cess Wie eews dew bebie ge 4.00 4.20 4.00 4.95 7.75 5.35 9.25 7.45 
| ES ee arnt ye 4 05 4.25 4.05 5.50 8.00 5.50 9.25 7.70 
i adi sia ada neces asens 4.10 4.30 4.19 5.90 8.17 5.524 9.27 8.30 
Reece cue saad ee caae 415 4.35 4.15 6.20 8.45 5.55 9 27 8.40 
S05 sees sekee ets. cabenens 4 20 4.40 4.20 6.25 8.45 5.60 9.45 8.40 
RE RE ee ners 4 25 4.45 4.25 6.30 8.55 5.60 9.50 8 40 
RJsGs nad so weceeeanseaeun 4 30 4.50 4.3) 6.35 8.58 5.624 9.50 8.40 
_ CRS rre ee rr were aan 4 35 4.55 4.35 6.45 8.65 5.624 9.55 8.45 
ERR en reer re pee 4.40 4.60 4.4) 6.70 8.80 5.65 9.85 8.50 
EE rrr eres 4 95 5.00 4.95 6.95 8.95 6.05 10.30 8.93 
5 I rey ne 6 15 6. 26 6 15 8.15 9.25 6.85 11.30 9.00 
WU aabuns skaiieaneseeeves 6.45 6.59 6.45 8.90 9.85 7.85 12.30 9.30 
Rotten Stone, bags mines. om 24.00 20.00 24.00 20.00 30.00 18.00 30.00 24.00 
Lump, imported, bbls.. b. -05 .07 .05 .07 .07 .05 .08 .05 
Se ect DRA cahcan'sie ‘Pe .09 .12 .09 Re a | .09 -12 .09 
Powdered, bbls........... Ib. .02 .05 .02 .05 .05 .02 .05 .02 
Sago Flour, 150 lb bags...... lb. .043 .05 .04} .05 .05 .044 .05 .044 
Sal Soda, bbls wks....... | eee DIO os vince 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Salt Cake, “aang ol wks. .ton 15 00 15.50 15.50 19.00 24.00 15.50 24 00 19.00 
ee eee eeoeee-tOn 14.00 14.50 14.00 17.00 25.00 14.50 21.00 12.00 
— double refd granular 
eee ’ .06 .06% .06 .06} .062 .064 .06} “Ort 
Satin White, 500 lb bbls..... BO sate Ee vince O14 .O14 .O14 .O14 .01 
Shellac Bone dry bbls........ lb. 28 30 .28 .29 47 .28 -61 47 
errr lb. 19 20 19 26 .40 .24 .45 .40 
Superfine, bags............ lb. ts .17} .17} -22 .39 .20 47 .39 
hm a ig as Weide waar b. 16 . 16} .16 Pe Is .34 .18 .44 .36 
Schaeffer's rere lb. .53 57 .53 .57 57 53 .57 .53 
Silica, Crude, bulk mines....ton 8 00 11.00 8.00 11.00 11.00 8.00 11.00 8.00 
Refined, floated bags...... ton 22.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 3000 22.00 3000 22.00 
Air floated b: eer BOR kvics 2 eo 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Extra floated bags...... ton 32.00 40.00 32.00 40.00 4000 32.00 40.00 32.00 
Soapstone, foabinek ieee o. b. 
RS eae ton 15.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 18.00 
Soda 
en” 7 58% dense, oe c-1 
Beret rr rete Dil oiele we US irc Sea 1.174 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
58 or light, bags....... 100 Mia stais i | eae 1.15 1.344 1.343 1.843 1.343 
Contract, bags o-1 wks.100 lb. ..... LT .i6 1.15 1.15 1.32 1.32 1.32 1.32 
Soda Caustic, 76% grnd & flake 
SR acs niye conde 100 Ib. ..... ee 2.90 3.35 300 3.35 3.35 
76% solid drs......... 100 Ib. ..... eee 2.50 2.95 2.90 2.95 2.95 
notes — yah tech... .450 Ib. 
ik wanes ees oe 4 .054 .06 .044 .06 .054 .04 .063 04} 
main sone Se ee ee lb. 18 .19 .18 19 19 18 .19 18 
Arsenite, drums.......... gal. 50 75 .50 75 1.00 .50 1.50 .75 
Bicarb, 00 Ib bbl NY. “100 lb. sheen 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.41 2.41 2.41 2.41 
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NORMAL BUTYL ALCOHOL 


METHANOL C. P. ACETONE 


© 


Chemical Solvents 


INCORPORATED 
110 East 42nd Street New York City 


Caledonia 5-4623-4 
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BRANCH OFFICE &WAREH SE 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS > CHEMICALS 
Red Oil The mony we of Hommel Chm 


high quality of our materials and their q 





Heavy Single Pressed 
Double Pressed 
Low Chilling Point 
White Oleine 


Glycerine a ¢ 
> 


absolute uniformity, giving assurance of 


ZN, 


undisturbed production programs. 


Commercial -- Distilled 
Water White Ask us to quote on your requirements 
THE O. HOMMEL CO., INC 
209-13 Fourth Ave. eiiadiinae Pa. 
Factory: Carnegie, Pa 
N. Y. Office: 421-7th Ave. Phone 2 :ck 4-45 
Low -G- 2 So 7-U > me Senn 


wandioboe boc TARARARAAAA 


U.S.POTASH === 


Our mines at Carlsbad, New Mexico, are 

K O now producing Manure Salts which are 

2 being used with entire satisfaction by 
manufacturers. 


. Write us regarding your Potash require- 
| Basis | 30% ments. ; 


Let us send you samples and answer 
your inquiries. 


UNITED STATES POTASH CO. 
| 598 Madison Ave., New York 


Stearic Acid 


Single -- Double -- Triple 
Rubber Makers 
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Sedium Bichromate 
Tar Acid Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 - 


Aug. 1931 $1.44 





a reduction of approximately 60 per cent 
in the production of the by-product abroad 
owing to the low rate of operations in the 
fertilizer trade. He also states that prices 
have been so low that producers have 
decided to turn to the manufacture of 
other products. In addition to its wide 
use in the ceramics trade, and as a laundry 
scouring agent, many new outlets are 
being developed.” 

Sodium Silicate — August witnessed 
an improvement in inquiries and orders 
from contract sources. The corrugated 
box industry was specially active. The 
silk weighting centers were taking fair 
size quantities despite the labor situation. 

Sodium Stannate — With the tin 
market at a higher level sodium stannate 
was advanced 1%c at the close of the 
month. With tin restriction apparently 
functioning leading factors were of the 
opinion that prices would stabilize. 

Tankage — Business has been done in 
the ground material at $1.75 and 10 per 
unit-ton, a figure which might be shaded, 
it was reported at the close of the month 
to as low as $1.65 and unground tankage 
sold at $1.40 and 10, also subject to con- 
cessions. Buying is limited, but unsold 
supplies are not plentiful. 

Tin Crystals — With the metal market 
higher producers announced an increase 
of a cent a pound, the new level Aug. 21 
being 26c. 

Tin Tetrachloride — Anhydrous was 
increased to .183e on Aug. 21. The cur- 
tailment of production in leading tin 
producing countries is beginning to make 
itself felt and with Siam within the fold 
as of Sept. 1 further strengthening in the 
market is expected. 

Turpentine — Prices moved within 
very narrow limits during the month but 
it appeared definitely certain that there 
was little likelihood that pricesin Savannah 
would go below 31lc the low mark for the 
year. Several fairly large sales were re- 
ported above this figure. From present 
reports the next production will be under 
last and this more than anything else is 
looked upon with much hope from mar- 
keting factors. While Farm Board relief 
has helped considerably in the present 
chaotic condition, only a radicai reduction 
in production can affect permanent stabil- 
ization in the industry. 

Urea — Shipment of urea from abroad 
has been reduced temporarily to $82.60 
per ton, ex vessel at Atlantic or Gulf ports, 
a quotation which is effective until Sep- 
tember 30th, only, and which may be 
changed without notice. 

The fats and oils moved within very 
narrow limits during the month. Prices 
generally were slightly lower. Consumers 
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Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Bichromate, 500 lb cks wks. |b. .07 .074 .07 .074 .074 .07 .073 .07 
Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl wks....lb. ..... eee 04 04 .04 .04 .04 
Carb. 400 ib bbls NY..100 lb. ..... reer 2.30 2.30 1.35 1.30 
Oe er ree wks. - .053 .072  .053 07} .08 .05% okk .063 
Chloride, technical........ 12.00 13.00 12.00 13 13.00 12 13.00 12.00 
Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & 350 ‘tb 
GTUMOWER . 5 oscc.cc0ce Ib. .16 17 .16 A ig .20 .16 .20 .18 
Fluoride, 300 lb bbls wks.. .Ib. .O74 084 .O7} 084 09 08} .09 .084 
Hydsentiite, 200 lb bbls f. 0. b. 
Dee an ee cee ie Sends -22 .24 22 24 24 .22 24 22 
Hypoehloride solution, 100 Ib 
Hy / FE Sasmadbatn aia SG “avon 05 05 .05 05 05 
ns e, tech, pea cyrs 
375 Ib bbis wks...... 100Ib. 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 3.00 2.40 3.05 50 
Technical, vn crystals 
375 lb bbls wks....100 lb. 2.50 2.65 2.50 2.65 2.65 2.50 2.65 
Metanilate, 150 lb bbls.... Ib. .44 .45 .44 .45 45 44 45 45 
Metasilicate, c-l, wks...100 lb. ..... . ae On Ars ae 
Monohydrate, be sag: i noes ors . eae .024 024 .024 .024 .024 
Naphthionate, 300 Ib . .Ib. 52 54 .52 .54 .57 .52 .57 . 54 
me 92%, crude, 200 
oe 00 Ib. ee 2.05 2.02 2.07 2.224 1.99 2.224 2.09 
Nitrite'5 500 lb bbls spot... .Ib. .07 .08 .07} .08 .08 .07} .08 .073 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfonate, 
| ae lb. -25 2d .25 27 27 .25 27 25 
a... Hout 100 lb kegs. - -o7 .42 .37 42 42 .37 42 37 
Perborate, 275 Ib bbls... .. b. .18 -20 .18 20 20 .18 22 18 
Phosphate, di-sodium, ‘sak 
310 Ib bbls....... 100 Ib 2.50 3.00 2.50 3.00 3.25 2.65 3.55 3.25 
tri-sodium, tech, 325 Ib 

Ret re Lt) | 3.20 3.15 3.50 4.00 3.25 4.00 3.90 
Picramate, 100 lb kegs..... lb. 6 72 .69 72 72 .69 Py .69 
Prussiate, Yellow, 380 lb bbl 

EF aa lb. .11} 12 .11} 12 124 .114 123 12 
Pyrophosphate, 100 Ib keg. ‘Ib. 15 20 15 20 .20 15 20 15 
Silicate, 60 deg 55 gal drs, wks 

bd dalaemee Kaen 00 Ib. 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 
40 deg 55 gal ~ wks 
is ais Ree meme ee DY toaee.s By 3 75 1.00 80 .70 80 70 
Silicofluoride, 450 Ib bile NY 
OER eT ee eee eS i sense .043 .04 04} 054 .04 054 05 
Stannate, 100 lb drums....Ib. ..... Rs! .19} 26 43 .24 43 38 
Stearate, Oe .20 25 .20 25 29 .20 29 25 
Sulfanilate, 400 lb bbls..... .16 18 .16 18 18 .16 18 16 
Sulfate Anhyd, 550 Ib bis 
i rrr. b. .023 .02} .02 .022 .02} .023 022 .024 
Sulfide, fA. crystals, 440 lb 
paca ona a cata Ge call .024 .02} 024 .023 .02% .024 023 .024 

ves’ 4 veolid, 650 lb drums 
ats Raines eat .03 -03} .03 .03} 034 .03 04 .03} 

Sulfite, snpetal, 400 lb bbls 

ere b, .03 .03} .03 .034 034 .03 03 .03 
Sulfocyanide, bbls......... Ib. .28 .35 .28 .35 .28 76 .28% 
Tungstate, tech, crystals, kegs 

pa0bek Dalia Raametea ae aee Ib. .81 .88 .81 88 88 .81 1.40 88 

Solvent Naphtha, 110 gal drs 
Ee Pere gal. .30 .38 .30 .38 .40 .30 .40 35 
Spruce, 25% liquid, bbls. .... es o466:s po) | ee 01} 01} 01} .01} -O1% 
25% liquid, tanks wks..... Ds ais Gis BEE. eases ol 01 01 01 01 
50% powd, 100 lb bag wks lb. .02 02} -02 02 02} 02 02} 02 
Starch, powd., 140 lb bags 
Se eer eer eee ee 2.57 2.57 3.20 4.02 3.42 4.12 3.82 
Pearl, 140 lb bags..... co ee Y yy ee ie 8 3.00 3.92 3.32 4.02 3.72 
Potato, 200 lb bags........ lb. Oat .06 .05} 06 .06} .05} .06 .05 

Imported bags.......... Ib. 05 .064 05} 064 et 05% = .06 05 

ae: Ib. .08 .084 .08 08} .08 .08 .084 08 
Rice, 200 lb bbls.......... Ib. .09 .10 .09 10 .10 .09 .10 09 
Wheat, thick bags......... lb. .063 .07 .064 07 .07 064 .07 06 

hin BR ns. csciencceees lb. .094 .10 .094 10 10 094 .10 09 
Strontium pon. SEO 600 Ib —_ 
con ee ee .074 .074 .07} 074 .074 .07} .074 .07 
Nitrate, 600 Ib ~— ae “Ib. .09 .09} .09 .09} .094 .09 .094 .08 
Peroxide, 100 lb drs....... b. oseae se” ere 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Sulfur 
Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 

250 lb bag o-1....... 100 _ Sites 2 ere 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 
Crude, f. 0. b. mines...... on 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 
Flour for dustin, whee %e 100 

bags c-1 NY....100lb. ..... re 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
Heavy bags o-1...... 100 Ib: anciess |. er 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Flowers, 100" %, 155 lb bbls o-1 
Mncdonanues heed fh See SS eee 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 
Roll, bbls lo-1 NY..... 100 lb. 2.65 2.85 2.65 2.85 2.85 2.65 2.85 2.65 
Sulfur Chloride, red, 700 lb drs 
_ SSS eae b. .05 .05 .05 .05} .054 .05 .05 .05 
Yellow, 700 lb drs wks..... lb. .034 .04 .034 .044 .044 .034 .04 .034 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 lb cyl... .Ib. .07 .07 .07 .O7} .O7} .07 .08 .07 
Extra, dry, 100 lb cyl...... lb. .10 12 a 12 12 .10 19 .10 
a RUINED, « cuc0e0s ot lb. 15 .40 15 .40 65 .10 .65 .10 
Talc, Crude, 100lb bgs NY...ton 12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 

Refin g AO bent ny: -ton 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 

— 230 lb ony oe -ton 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 22.00 18.00 25.00 18.00 

Re fined, white, bags ton 35.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 45.00 35.00 

Italian, 230 Ib bags NY. ton 40.00 50.00 40.00 50.00 50.00 40.00 50.00 40.00 

Refined, white, bags... .ton 50.00 55.00 50.00 55.00 55.00 50.00 55.00 50.00 
Superphosphate, 16% bulk, 

| RES eee re. _ Saree 7.50 7.50 9.00 9.50 8 4 10.00 9.00 

Triple bulk, wks......... RIC. 260i MO ncctate 65 | ae eam ee o 
Tankage Ground NY....... eee 1.55&10 1.55 3.20&10 4.00&10 3. 206104. 50&10 4.00410 
High grade f.o.b. Chicago.unit ..... 1.50&10 1.50 3.25&10 3.85410 3.25&104.80&10 3.75410 
South American cif....... | ea 2.45&10 2.45 3.40&10 4.25410 3.40&104 80410 4.35410 
Tapioca Flour, hi peeks bgs . Ib. .034 .05 .034 .05 .05} .03 .05 ‘at 
Medium grade, bags..... Ib. .03 .04 .03 .04 .04} .024 .04 
Tar Acid Oil, 15%,drums....gal. .24 .25 .24 .25 27 .24 Bz 
ee gal. -26 .28 .26 .28 .30 .26 .30 39 
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MECHLING’S 
SILICATE OF SODA 


oa 


Sulphite of Soda Bisulphite of Soda 
Spraying and Dusting Sal Soda 
Materials Epsom Salts 

: Hyposulphite of Soda Causticized Ash 


~~ 





Immediately available in any amount. 





Manufacturers of 


We will gladly advise you on Quinine Bismuths 
particular problems. Codeine Iodides 
Morphine Ete. 
oS 


In bulk for manufacturers and 


MECHLING BR O S. in packages for wholesale trade 
CHEMICAL COMPANY THE NEW YORK QUININE & CHEMICAL works 


GENERAL OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CAMDEN, N.J. BOSTON, MASS. 99-117 North Eleventh Street, New York, Borough of Brooklyn 


ao ST. LOUIS DEPOT, 304 SOUTH 4'™ ST, ST. LOUIS, MO ae 












































The Standard of Purity 


THREE ELEPHANT 
BORIC ACID Z C ae 
Mf y WY, 
4, 4 ‘44 
ie Copper”*Sulphate 
99% Pure 
Stocks carried by the 
following distributors: 
“ak Large Crystals—Small Crystals—Powdered 
pagar = Packed in new clean barrels and kegs. 
PO cng gee ren 450—350 and 100 Ibs. net. 
Thompson Hayward Chemical Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 




















Marble Nye Co., 
Boston, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y. 


NICHOLS COPPER Co. 


Maryland Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 


In Canada Sales Offices: Works: 
St. Lawrence Trading Company, Ltd. 40 Wall St., New York Laurel Hill, N. Y. 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago El Paso, Texas 
American Potash & Chem. Corp. Cable address: TRIANGLE 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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Terra Alba 
Coconut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00_ - 


1930 Average $1.161 


- Jan. 1930 $1.072 


- Aug. 1931 $1.44 





apparently are still unwilling to contract 
very far in advance and this condition 
continues to have a very unstabilizing 
influence on the trade. However, pro- 
duction and importations have been re- 
duced considerably in the past three or 
four months and the figures for the 
quarter ending June 30, show several im- 
portant items where production is under 
consumption. This angle is a favorable 
one and means a sizable reduction in 
stocks on hand. Prices are thought to be 
at or very close to the bottom and that 
consumers will very shortly place orders 
above their immediate needs to secure 
deliveries at current levels. 

According to Census returns the factory 
production of fats and oils (exclusive of 
refined oils and derivatives) during the 
three-month period ended June 30, 1931, 
was as follows: vegetable oils, 389,914,804 
pounds; fish oils, 4,646,527 pounds; animal 
fats, 559,578,840 pounds; and greases, 
94,984,724 pounds; a total of 1,049, 133,895 
pounds. Of the several kinds of fats and 
oils covered by this inquiry, the greatest 
production, 408,080,825 pounds appears 
for lard. Next in order is tallow with 
150,480,410 pounds; linseed oil with 130,- 
634,669 pounds; cottonseed oil with 95,- 
214,824 pounds; cocoanut oil with 81,- 
899,181 pounds, and corn oil with 28,978, 
208 pounds 

The production of refined oils during 
the period was as follows: Cottonseed, 
144,719,835 meee cocoanut, 67,350,610 
pounds; peanut, 2,571,910 pounds; corn, 
25,862,345 pounds; soya-bean, 7,816,453 
pounds; and palm-kernel, 6,742,679 pounds 
The quantity of crude oil used in the pro- 
duction of each of these refined oils is 
included in the figures of crude consumed. 


Factory operations for the 
Quarter ended June 30, 1931 

Production Consumption 

(pounds) (pounds) 


Kind 


Vegetable Oils: (1) 
Cottonseed, crude 
Cottonseed, refined 
Peanut, virgin and crude 
Peanut, refined 
Coconut, or copra, crude 
Coconut, or copra, re- 
fined : . We 
Corn, crude 
Corn, refined ‘ 
Soya-bean, crude 


95,214,824 

144,719,835 
4,061,230 
2,571,910 

81,899,181 


163,817,858 

242,191,311 
2.943, 43 
¢ 43 





67,350,610 
28,978,208 
25,862,345 
10,996, 129 





11, 428'008 


Soya-bean, refined 7,816,453 5,494,637 
Olive, edible cee 488,871 
Olive, inedible 2,011,810 


Sulfur oil or olive foots 10,675,647 


Palm-kernel, crude 5,243,433 16,320,201 
Palm-kernel, refined. . 6,742,679 6,191,201 
Rapeseed. . See 216 1,485 
Linseed. 95,544,345 


130,634,669 


Chinese wood or tung. : 24,519,502 


Chinese vegetable tallow ’ 622,744 
Castor. . ewe ; 13,732,116 4,612,431 
ON cee ee ole» . 63,017,635 
Sesame 18,951,034 9,330,570 


Sunflower seed . 9,087,801 


All other 203,980 2,102,187 
Fish Oils: (1) 
Cod and cod-liver. ... . 31,571 3,823,948 


Menhaden...... 862,391 4,811,072 


Whale ; eres 330 19,614,422 
Herring, including sar- 

WIG. s.0s co coe cae 3,536,280 25,302,652 
Sperm. . ; tales eh: 319,591 
All other, (including 

marine animal),..... 215,955 593,810 
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Chemical Markets 


Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Terra Alba Amer. No.1, bgs or 
J Sree OOlb. 1.15 1.75 1.15 175 1.75 1.15 1.75 1.15 

No. 2 bags or bbls. . “joolb: 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 2.00 1.50} 

Imported bags............ . .O1¢ .01 O14 St .01 .O1} -023 .01 
Tetrachlorethane, 50 gal dr.. .09 .09 .09 .09 “Oot 09 .094 09 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs wks..... te: Gases ony, intedan .20 .20 20 .20 20 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb bbl... .Ib. 263 . 28} 264 . 28} . 284 22 .24 22 
Tin Bichloride, 50% soln, 1 100 Ib 

OT Y BUEN aisles | See 123 .122 .123 .14} .134 
Crystals, 500 lb bbls wks...Ib. ..... .26 .24 . 28} .34 25 .38 33 
Metal Straits NY......... Ba esd aris .244 22 <j .38 26 45 39 
Oxide, 300 lb bbls wks..... lb. 25 .29 25 .29 .42 25 .56 42 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs 4 

I a Oe | See 183 .17} 19} . 203 .18} .30} «273 

Titamium Dioxide 300 lb bbl. . i 22 sal 22 .50 21 .50 22 

Pigment, bbls........... ib. .064 .072 .064 073 .07 06} .14 -07}3 

Toluene, 110 gal drs........ oS See FBR “ees .34 .40 35 .45 .45 

8000 gal tank cars wks... .gal. i 238 8 .30 .35 30 .40 .40 
Toluidine, 350 lb bbls........ lb. Sd .89 88 94 .94 90 .94 .90 

Mixed, 900 lb drs wks..... Ib. .27 .32 ae .32 .32 27 .32 .31 
Toner Lithol, red, bbls....... lb. .90 95 .90 .95 .95 90 .95 .85 

ye eC ee as sipeiss .80 er .80 .80 80 .80 .70 

i ea re Ib. 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.50 
Triacetin, 50 gal dre wks..... lb. 32 .36 .o2 36 .36 32 .36 .32 
Trichlorethylene, 50 gal dr. . .lb. 10 .104 .1lU 104 .104 10 .104 .10 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs... Ib. .40 as 40 .42 .42 40 .60 .55 
Tricresyl Phosphate, drs..... lb. ox .45 33 45 .45 33 .45 .33 
Triphenyl guanidine......... lb. .58 .60 .63 .60 .60 58 .70 .58 

Phosphate, drums......... lb. .60 70 .69 .70 .70 60 15 .60 
Tripoli, 500 lb bbls...... 100 lb. 75 .00 75 2.00 2.00 1.75 2.00 1.75 
Tungsten, Wolframite,..per unit 11.00 11.75 11 09 Ste: wslecca, “eaxviake  “sweeel- _oteged 
Turpentine carlots, bbls.....gal. 36} 364 sed 57 .614 41 .65 .514 

Wood Steam dist. bbls. . . .gal. .38 49) 38 61 .52 36 .57 .49 
Urea, pure, 112 lb cases...... lb .15 17 .18 17 oe 15 .30 .15 

Fert. grade, bagsc.i.f.....ton .... B2s00) sous §2.60 108.00 108.00 105.00 98.00 

ee ee WON. sane Oe | ee 82.60 109.30 109.30 106.30 99.30 

a Beard, 42%, tannin 
so iia cle Rand, doa 8 ees ton 38.00 40.00 38.00 40.00 40.00 39.50 55.00 42.00 

ny “30-31 % tannin..... ton 24.00 25.00 24.00 25.00 27.00 24.00 35.00 30.00 

Mixture, bark, bags.......ton 30.00 31.00 30.00 31.00 32.50 30.00 43.00 35.00 
Vermillion, English, kegs. ae | ae 1.75 1.80 1.75 1.80 2.05 1.75 2.05 2.00 
Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl..... ae | ire 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Wattle Bark, bags.......... ton 34.50 36.00 34.50 41.00 47.75 40.00 49.75 43.50 

Extract 55% 4 bags ex- 

UE cect week ease b. 05 .064 .05 .064 .064 C55 064 064 

Whiting, 200 lb bags, c-1 wks 

CRE LEP. | See 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.00 
Alba, bags c-1 NY........ton ..... a 13.00 13 .00 13.00 13.00 13.00 
Gilders, bags c-1 NY...100 te S656 ih ar 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 

Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks. gal. ..... ae -waleons .28 31 28 33 33 
Commercial, tanks wks. . . gal. 24 25 24 .30 .33 25 32 .30 
APUGING, GTUME. .......000000 lb. 36 37 36 oe .38 .37 .38 38 
Zinc 
Zinc Ammonium Chloride powd., 

400 lb bbls......... 100 lb. §.25 5.75 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 5.75 5.25 
Carbonate Tech, bbls NY. . lb. . 10} a | .10} Al sft 103 Be .103 
Chloride Fused, 600 Ib drs. 

RECT ere 053 .06 05% .06 .06 053 .06 .052 
Gran., 500 lb bbls wks..... Ib 05} .06 05} .06 .064 05} .064 .063 
Soln 50% %, tanks wks...100 lb. 2.25 3.00 2.25 3.00 .00 2.25 3.00 3.00 
Cyanide, 100 lb drums..... lb, .38 .39 38 .39 .41 38 41 40 
Dithiofuroate, (Ce ae |: re ere 1.00 1.00 1.00 .00 1.00 
Dust, 500 lb bbls e-1 wks.. Ib. 0560 0585 0560 07 Re 06 .084 .084 
Metal, high grade slabs o-1 

Kine ese 5s ane 100 lb 4.20 4.25 3.60 4.45 6.45 4.10 6.45 6.45} 

Oxide, American bags wks. lb. .064 .07 064 .07 073 .064 .0O7} .07 

French, 300 lb bbls wks.. . Ib. .09} -1l} .093 11} -11} 09} .11} .094 
Perborate, 100 lb drs...... OS. cage i 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Peroxide, 100 ib dra.......1b. .... er 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Stearate, 50 lb bbls........ ] .19 .22 .19 ae .26 20 .26 25 
Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... .03 .034 .03 034 .034 03 .03% 03 
Sulfide, 500 lb bbls........ lb. .16 . 164 .16 . 164 .32 16 32 30 
Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg. .lb. .28 .30 .28 .30 .30 28 .30 .28 

Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs... Ib. 02 .03 .024 .03 .03 024 .03 .024 
rrr rrr es lb. 45 .50 45 .50 .50 45 .50 45 
Semi-refined kegs..........Ib. .08 .10 .08 .10 .10 08 .10 08 

Oils and Fats 

Castor, No. 1,400lb bbls. .... Ib. 11 11} | 12 .13} 11} 13 13 
No. 3, 400 lb bbls......... Ib. 10} Pe | .10} .113 13 11 13 123 
Blown, 400 lb bbls. .......Ib. 132 .14 . 132 .14 -15 12 15 14 

China Wood, bbls spot NY.. .lb. O7 .074 .07 .074 13 .07 .16 .143 

TORRE: HOC NY vc ccscees lb. 063 .064 .06 .07 11} 06 15 -13 

COOGEE, CATED, «6 6s cs sces lb. .053 .064 .054 .064 .10} .05} .14} 13 

Cocoanut, edible, bbls NY....lb. ..... sae (cca 10} 103 - 103 -103 -103 
Ceylon, 375 lb bbls NY... .Ib. 06% .064 .064 .064 .08} .06} .094 07% 

8000 gal tanks NY...... lb. 04} .05 045 .06 .07 .054 08} .06 
Cochin, 375 lb bbls NY... .Ib. 063 .07 .062 .07 “Ost 07} .10 .09 

"6 9 Cree Ib, 05% .052 05} .05} .08 07 .09 .08 
Te ot eee Ib. 064 .07 .06% .07 .08} -064 .09 07; 

2 Os eee Ib. 03% 054 03% 05} *.07%4 05} 08} -06 

Tanks, Pacific Coast..... lb. 034 .04 .034 .05 .07 053 08 -06 
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Copper 
Sulphate 


LARGE - MEDIUM & GRANULAR CRYSTALS ann POWDERED 


Sulphuric Acid 


60° AND 66° COMMERCIAL 
66° TEXTILE CLEAR 


Tank Cars--Drums--Carboys 


Production Tennessee Copper Co. 
Copperhill, Tenn. 


Address All Inquiries to 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION | 


Exclusive Sales Representatives 
Gen'l Offices—621-625 Grant Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 
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BORAX 
BORIC ACID 


Guaranteed 9914 to 100% Pure 


Crystal - Granulated - Powdered 
REFINED and U. S. P. 


Borax Glass 
Anhydrous Boric Acid 


Manganese Borate 
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Ammonium Borate 


Sulfur 


Refined - All Grades 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
51 Madison Ave., New York 
Chicago 
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METSO CRYSTALS 


SODIUM METASILICATE 


--- Several Steps Ahead 


Distinctive cleaning properties at a 
saving earn a foremost place for 
METSO Crystals. Here is active al- 
kali properly tempered—a cleaner 
that in ordinary working solutions, 
with proper conditions of time, tem- 
perature and concentration, will not 
etch tin, aluminum or copper and yet 
quickly and completely removes oil, 
grease, dirt, scale, etc. Test a sample 
without obligation. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 
Makers of Silicates of Soda 
121 SOUTH THIRD ST., 
PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Sales Office 
205 W. WACKER DRIVE 
1831- Beginning Another Century-193] 


Hu=Speéd MIXERS 
INCREASE PROFITS 















GEARED Made in sizes 
MODEL from 1-50 H. P 
to 20 Hi. P. 


Will Clamp to 


Any Container. 


Sales of “Hy-Speed” Mixers 
mounted during 1930 because 
progressive firms know the 
need for profitable production. 
“Hy-Speed” Mixers increase 
plant efficiency as surely as 
they decrease operating and 
investment cost in addition to 
producing a better product. 


E pe Write for Catalogue 


ALSOP ENGINEERING CORP, 


Filters, Pumps, Bottle Fillers, Glass-lined Tanks, Asbestos 
39 West 60th Street New York City 
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Cod Oil 
Whale Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


- Jan. 1930 $1.072 


- Aug. 1931 $1.44 





Animal Fats: 
Lard, neutral 
Lard, other edible 
Tallow, edible 


5,105,257 
402,975,568 
16,595,441 


1,884,176 
3,258,398 
19,230,489 


Tallow, inedible 133,884,969 140,606,075 
Neat's-foot oil 1,026,605 1,090,207 
Greases: 
White 16,170,005 10,057,424 
Yellow 20,658,402 8,352,824 
Brown 13,194,087 14,112,448 
Bone 7,694,130 91,774 
ns ankage ‘ 12,059,219 138,118 
iarbage or house 19,103,569 19,792,868 
Ww ool 2,683,077 1,091,957 


Recovered 

All other a's 
Other Products: 

Lard compounds and 


749,280 
2,672,955 


369,496 
1,708,225 





other lard substitutes 278,215,970 188,835 
Hydrogenated oils .. 155,030,585 140,119,588 
Stearin, vegetable 4,567,389 3,869,488 
Stearin, animal, edible. . 12,781,081 9,391,917 
Stearin, animal, in- 

NS Sie oa oan 3, 214,256 4,342,636 
SOE As oe ee ek 28, 568,672 7,932,502 
Lard oil ; d%,: 2,885,942 
Tallow oil... . 1 ‘97 5.044 2,923,602 
Fatty acids 34,052,589 36,618,842 


16, 396, 561 15,779,773 


Fatty acids, distilled... 
; ,104 5,946,760 


Red oil 





Stearic acid. , 6,656,355 2,059,010 
Glycerin, crude 80% 

basis pas 35,178,569 7,303,049 
Glycerin, dynamite. 10,748,234 4,567,768 
Glycerin, chemically 

pure, 19,132,510 2,501,647 
Cottonseed foots, 50% 

AS RS ee 25,552,919 39,787,210 
Cottonseed foots, dis- 

tilled ee 19,602,625 20,251,045 
Other vegetable oil 

foots ate athe a ay 15,155,193 11,710,295 
Other vegetable oil 

foots, distilled....... 1,115,586 926,160 
Acidulated soap stock.. 10,459,426 12,102,802 
Miscellaneous soap 

stock ies ehe e aa 510,176 485,612 


Imports of Foreign Fats and Oils, Quarter 
Ended June 30, 1931 


Kind Pounds 
Animal oils & fats, edible........... 748,598 
Whale oil ale wn Smee ateares cae 86,573,040 
Ce ee. ey aa male ie 3,523,440 
Cod-liver oil... ON Pee 3,139,830 
| ae 3,973,785 
Tallow SE i SRO re oo ey wae 121,641 
Se eer re ree 1,358,749 
Stearic acid ‘ _ 1,604,324 
Grease and oils, n. e. s. (value)...... $27,967 
CPENWO GUE, NURI is oi oie's 650 woe os 20,725,355 


Ere Lina aeahe 5,994,692 
Sunflower seed oil 25,801,963 
AES Rae a ene 63, 760,557 
Other edible vegets able oils 2,789,619 
Tung oil mae ; 20, 331,75 26 
Coconut oil Sits 83: 
Sulfur oil or olive foots. . 
Other olive oil, inedible 
Palm-kernel oil 


3,98 o ,o7$ 
3,533,977 


> ee ee 120 
Cornauba wax........ ee at oe 2,528,990 
Other vegetable wax. 683,067 
Rape (colza) oil 3,556,088 
Linseed oil 124,586 
Soya-bean oil... 781,527 
Perilla oil : 6,351,639 
Other expressed oils. ............ 1,128,291 
Glycerin crude.............. 2,389,755 
Glycerin, refined 17 91946 


Exports of gerne Fats ‘and Oils, Quarter 
Ended June 30, 1931 


Kind Pounds 
DIN toi 5 Chr Peek a a el neh 12,067 ,954 
0 Err a ee 2,029,831 


Tallow 

Lard 

Lard, neutral 
Lard compounds, containing animal 


726,265 
122,177,703 
2,314,541 


Sea 499,385 
Oleo stearin.......... 2,142,336 
Neat’s-foot oil 240,090 
Other animal oils, inedible 467,154 
Fish oils 337,378 


Grease stearin vas hele be Glnve eb 799,082 


Oleic acid, or red oil... ...... 211,912 
Stearic acid er 114,628 
Other animal gre ases & fats 18,445,405 





Cottonseed oil, crude 1 197,960 
Cottonseed oil, refined 3,7: DF 

Coconut oil, crude ( 
Coconut oil, refined. . 1,006,345 
Co RE ee Ferre 232'922 
Soya-bean oil 999,017 
Vegetable oil lard compounds. 1,191,657 
Other edible vegetable oils and f: ats. 586,953 
Linseed oil 345,062 
Other expressed oils and fats, inedible 375,409 
Vegetable soap stock 7,447 344 
ES Re era, ere 85,216 
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Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50gal bbls 
aie ce OR Oa. ead 38 .38 48 .56 46 -64 .574 
OOM DEN oiies05 60:8-04.053 OS eee .36 36 45 .62 48 .60 -60 
Cod Liver see Chemicals........ 
eS See ere lb. .0225 0275 .0225 .0325 046 .039 054 .042 
Corn, crude, bbls NY........ Ib. 07 .09 07 .09 .10 .084 .103 .09} 
MN NIE: 0 0:8 9 én 0.8 _ ei 064 .054 074 .08 .064 .09 07} 
Refined, 375 lb bbls NY... .Ib. .10} . 103 .104 .103 -10} 094 oka .10} 
anks er eer lb. .084 082 .08 .08¢ .10 .08 i .09 
Cottonseed, crude, mill...... RS aaceian 044 .044 .07 O74 .064 09 .084 
PSY, Sept.1, 1001b bbls spot .'b. 051 055 O51 .09 .088 .076 1075 .085 
Degras, American, 50 gal bbls 
Re ee PET ee rE b. -045 044 .04 .044 .04} .033 05 -034 
English, brown, bbls NY... .Ib. .044 .05 .044 .05 .05 -044 .05 .044 
Light, bbls NY cE w a eeaee ‘Ib. .05 .054 .05 .054 .054 .05 -05 .05 
Dog Fish, Coast Tanks..... Re: aa0<s Te, haescars .32 .34 .32 
Greases 
Greases, Brown .....66600008% lb. .04} .04} .03} .04} .064 .04 084 .06 
TO ee lb .044 .05 .03 .05 074 03% .084 .064 
White, choice bbls NY..... lb .04 .044 .04 .05} -084 .06 -11} .074 
Herring, Coast, Tanks...... rere ROGERS “occas ke - Sees 
IN, MINIS < wh: Ars '6' 5:09 00,5'0'4 Ib. -054 Nom. .05} Nom. Nom. A a rs 
Lard Oil, edible, prime....... aie | oes .113 .113 13 .134 .12} .15} .144 
SS an Se 08} .084 .10 ia .10 .134 BY 
Extra No. 1, bbls........ ees 073 .07} 092 me i | .092 .13} -113 
Linseed, Raw, five bbl lots. . .Ib. 085 093 .085 .102 .146 .096 -162 .105 
BOM OWE GOE on 5 cs.cccnes lb. O81 .091 .081 .098 .142 .092 «268 . 201 
2 EE Ere lb. 075 .083 075 .092 .134 .086 ok .093 
Menhaden Tanks Baltimore.gal. ..... .174 .17} .22 .50 21 .52 .45 
Extra, bleached, bbls NY.. gal. .44 .45 .44 .53 .70 .52 70 .70 
Light, pressed, bbls NY.. -gal. 33 34 .33 .38 .64 .36 64 -63 
Yellow, bleached, bbls NY.gal. 36 .o@ .36 .42 67 .38 67 .66 
Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal — 

PO IA ie Pere, .40 -60 .40 .60 .60 .40 .60 .40 
POUT Es ook cv acnccs oT .95 1.00 .95 1.00 1.00 .95 1.00 -95 
Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbls NY .lb. .13} .14 .13} .16 .17} ce oot 19 -18} 
ee) rr lb .07 .08 .07 .10 -11} .09 ‘ iz iz 

re lb. .094 09% .094 12 .13} .114 15 .134 
Oleo, No. 1, bbls NY........ i ae .06§ .06% .08 .12} .08} .114 .103 
Sp ok » ae lb 053 053 .08 Be | .08} -113 .10 
re SS.) rn Be Behee 068 06; .09 .10} .09 .10} .093 
Olive, denatured, bbls NY...gal. Aj .80 Be if .80 1.00 .70 1.40 1.05 
Edible, bbls Sete gal. 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.75 2.00 1.95 
eS) ae lb. .064 .062 .064 06} .08 .06 .114 08} 
Palm, Kernel, Casks......... Ib. 043 .05 04} .06} .08} .06 .09 .08 
Lagos, 1500 lb casks....... lb. .05 .06 .05 .06 .07} 05} .09 O74 
er Ib. 04 043 03} .05} .07} .05% .08% .07 
Peanut, crude, bbls NY...... Bk. . icieecs 05 .05 8 Wel ..cc 1, oe 
Refined, bbls NY.......... ib. | .123 Pa | .14 15 12 15 .144 
Perma: DUG TINE ickccccccccss lb. Os 09 08 so | .144 .10 .20 15 
re _ ee .064 05; .09 -11} .08 .15} 13 
nme TRB INE esses <a. 2:7) 1.75 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.75 1.70 
seed, blown, bbls NY.. . gal. Be i | ita 71 Py fe 1.00 .74 1.04 1.04 
Rapesco GOING, DU .ccccess re SEO /c'aaare 75 .82 .75 .90 .82 
Japanese, drms. NY...... gal. .56 .58 56 .58 .70 .56 .88 ota 
Red, Distilled, bbls.......... Ib. 07; 08 .077 .09 .10$ 08% .11} .104 
. er RenRe pe Pe agi 07 07 ‘O08 109 073 10} 094 
Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks..gal. ..... 22 By 22 .44 .42 44 . 42 
Sardine, Pacific Coast tks. . . gal. .18 a0 .18 19 .42 .18 51 45 
Sesame, edible, yellow, dos. . .lb. .094 -10} .094 .10} sie .09 612 .11} 
| reer. Ms sevas saa .10 12 12 .10 .124 .124 
SE, SE DE So's Sac ceeeud See ere Ee Séeos .40 .40 .40 40 40 
ge 
Pacific Coast, tanks. ..... lb. .06 .07 .06 .08 .094 .07 10} 09 
Domestic tanks, f.o.b. mills, 
Eee Tree Pe Terre 055 06 055 .O7 .O8} aT -104 -08} 
ee lb 071 .08 071 .08 .10% .10 123 1”? 
| CR ree .065 .07 .065 .08 .093 .09 Py | .10} 
Refined. oS’ ee. Ib. .08 .09 .08 .09 .134 13 .134 .134 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, — 
TA Re Te ree 77 79 BY ¢ 85 .85 . 84 .85 . 84 
45° CT, bleached, bbls NY = 72 74 12 .80 .80 .79 .80 .79 
ne — doubie pressed dist 
cass nie wi Wes @ ao ss Ae Ib. 08} .09 .084 il .15 .133 .18} .15} 
Deeks pressed saponified bags 
EE ETP O83 09 O8} .12 .15} .144 .19 153 
Triple, pressed dist bags. ‘Ib. 11 114 1 .14 ake .153 204 .173 
Stearine, Oleo. bbls.......... lb. O8} O84} 08} .08} .094 .08} .12 .093 
Tallow City, extra loose..... .lb. 034 .04 .034 .04 .O7} .042 08} .07 
Eidible, GePO0S. ooo ccccccce ib. 04 044 .04 .06 .09} 054 - 104 .08 
Tallow Oil, Bbls, o-1 NY.. .07 074 .07 O08} Fee | .084 Pa .10} 
Acidless, tanks NY........ ip .07 .09 .O7% .09 .10 .084 Pe i | .09% 
Vv egetable, Coast mats..... lb. .06 Nom. .064 Nom. Nom. .064 Nom. .08 
Turkey Red, single bbls...... Ib. 08} 09 08} 10 12 -10 12 11 
SPOMUING, TIDUS s disicscassccss Ib. .10 12 12 .10 .16 13 16 14 
Whale, bleached winter, bbls 
ft eer eer <, e 74 74 .74 80 74 
Extra, bleached, bbls NY.. cy Seeley 68 66 774 76 .76 82 .76 
Nat. winter, bbls 2 Gaeeiee °° Serre .65 .63 is 73 3 .78 73 
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: Industrial | 
i Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo..............317 
i Mann & Co., G., Providence, R. I..............ceeeeeeees 323 ry 
i Mathieson Alkali Works, New York City................. 227 Ch ] 
j Mechling Bros. Chemical Co., Camden, N. J.............. 325 ermmica Ss 
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Shriver & Co., T. Harrison, N. J.........Insert facing page 273 
Solvay Sales Corporation, New York City.............Cover 2 
Southern Agricultural Chemical Corp., Atlanta, Ga......... 327 
Starkweather, J. U.,Co.; Providence; R. I... 65. ees. 319 
Stauffer Chemical Co., New York City.................06. 278 
Swann Corp., The, Birmingham, Ala......................296 


Turner & Co., Joseph, New York City 
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U.S. Industrial Aleohol Co., New York City. se araecesteoeee SALT 
U.S. Potash Co., New York City . sie cohcavtee sa ee 
MANUFACTURING 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill.................e000.200 COMPANY 
Warner Chemical Co., New York City............:..0006- 307 Incorporated 1850 
Wisrda & Co., Inc:, John C., New York City... 286.056 321 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New York City..............Cover,4 
Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J.............0 0.0000 206 Executive Offices : 
Wood Distillers Corp., Paterson, N. J..... 0.0... 00 eee ewes 303 Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
' 
R tati 
IMPORTANT GERMAN CHEmicaL Works , a ; 
New York Chicago 
Want Representative for the sale of their Pittsburgh Tacoma St. Louis 
NITRATE OF STRONTIUM 
Works: 
NITRATE OF BARIUM 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
and their other SrronriuM preparations in the United Menominee, Michigan 
States of America. 


; : : ae Tacoma, Washington 
Only responsible firms with a capable sales organization 


now handling these will be considered. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Applications under B. N. G. 2627 Natrona, Pennsylvania 


ALA-HAASENSTEIN & VOGLER, Berlin W.35 
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“We ’—Editorially Speaking 


Drawing upon his experience of 31 
years in the chlorine derivatives field, 
Thomas Coyle, service engineer for R & H, 
gives some interesting facts about. tri- 
chlorethylene, one of the newer chlorinated 
solvents. Mr. Coyle’s experience includes 
the production, sales, and servicing of 
chlorine products. Back in 1902 he was 
engaged in the first large scale manu- 
facture of chloroform in this country 
in the Niagara Falls plant of R & H. 
Five years later, he left the company to 
study chemistry at Lehigh, from where 
he was graduated in 1909. Upon leaving 
school he joined the Niagara Falls plant 
in charge of the production of chlorine 
products. From then until 1922, he was 
actively connected with the production 
and servicing of the many products in 
this group. In that year, however, he 
organized a new department to specialize 
in the servicing of these products, a 
change made necessary by the increasing 
industrial importance of chlorine and its 
derivatives. This department is now 
known as the sales service department. 
In his new work, he has developed serv- 
icing methods for at least three of the 
chlorine products—chloroform,  trichlor- 
ethylene and methyl chloride. Many 
of the methods which he fostered have been 
adopted as standard methods in the 
modern merchandising of chemicals. In 
recognition of his contributions to re- 
frigeration, Mr. Coyle was appointed a 
member of the research committee of the 
American Society of Refrigerating En- 
gineers. He is also a Director of the 
Chlorine Institute and although a busy 
man, still finds time for golf and bowling. 





Associated with Coyle in the prepara- 
tion of the trichlorethylene article was 
Paul J. Carlisle. During nineteen years of 
research and development chemistry, 
Carlisle, manager of the chemical de- 
partment, R & H Niagara Falls plant has 
been in intimate contact with the manu- 
facture and research investigation of 
chlorine derivatives, cyanides and a 
variety of other industrial chemicals. 
Original work on the manufacture, prop- 
erties and characteristics of chlorine com- 
pounds, especially trichlorethylene, has 
been done under his direction. Also, he 
has been instrumental in developing a 
number of new processes for the produc- 
tion and utilization of industrial chemicals. 
Except for the early years following his 
graduation (Indiana University, 1913: 
Magna cum laude, Phi Beta Kappa and 
other scholastic distinctions) he has been 
connected with R & H in several different 
capacities in its different plants. From 
1916, he spent several years in research 
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and development work at Perth Amboy. 
In 1918 he was transferred to the plant 
at St. Albans, W. Va., where he served as 
process manager and assistant works 
manager. In 1921 he went to El Monte, 
as assistant works manager of the R & H 
plant there, remaining until 1926. In that 
year he became research supervisor of 
Niagara operations and in 1928 he was 
made director of the chemical research 





COMING 
FEATURES 


=<. 


S. J. Cook Canadian National 
Research Council, whose article 
‘*Recent Chemical Developments 
in Canada”’ was originally 
scheduled for September, is re- 
covering from his recent auto- 
mobile accident. He promises 
delivery in time for October. 
Those who were fortunate 
enough to have read previous 
articles by him will see to it 
that they do not miss this one. 


= 


D. L. Jacobson’s (Koppers) 
‘“‘New By-Products from Gas’’ 
is a real contribution to the 
techno-economic chemical 
literature. It is equally as im- 
portant as the ‘‘Trichlorethy- 
lene’’ article in this month’s 
issue. 

Quicksilver has dropped 27 
per cent in price since the first 
of this year. Who is better 
qualified to tell us why than 
Charles S. Wehrly (Henry A. 
Peabody) ? 


Between airplane jumps, 
Luther Martin, IV, secretary 
Wilckes, Martin and Wilckes is 
completing his article on the 
lampblack industry. 


—-« 


‘‘What do Investment Trusts 
Think of the Chemical In- 
dustry’’ ? Fred A. Hessel makes 
an interesting survey of chem- 
ical holdings in the portfolios 
of leading investment trusts. 

In Plant Management, 
Dr. G. A. Perley explains, ‘‘Con- 
trol Methods in Chemical 
Operations.”’ 
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department. In the latter part of 1930 
he assumed his present position as mana- 
ger of the chemical department. 


ows 


The dock racketeers have been plying 
their trade in chemical circles, and if you 
have any executives going to Europe, 
you had best watch out. Their game is 
to telephone to a man’s secretary the day 
after his departure for Europe and to say 
that they have certain packages held at the 
dock, which he has purchased and which 
they are to deliver C. O. D. Sometimes 
they vary the technique by delivering a 
faked radiogram from the absent execu- 
tive. In all cases, the cases in question 
are filled with water bottles. They failed 
dismally to fool Innis, Speiden, because 
Mr. Sheffield doesn’t use such goods, but 
they snagged $1200 out of the secretary 
of the big, handsome president of one 
of the fine chemical companies. 


ows 


Robert G. Quinn who takes us behind 
the scenes of the insulated wallboard 
industry to point out pleasant prospects 
for the consumption of industrial chem- 
icals is a Notre Dame man of the class of 
1922, who decided that while the Middle 
West was the place to attend school back 
home East was the place to find a job. 
After a year with Westinghouse Lamp, 
he entered the commercial department of 
American Cyanamid devoting his efforts 
to sales development work on calcium 
cyanide for insecticide purposes. How- 
ever, the laboratory desk had more appeal 
and he finally decided to continue some 
work started in college—synthetic wall- 
board. The past five or six years have been 
devoted to this specialty, the last two 
with the International Paper Co. at its 
Glens Falls, N. Y., laboratories. His most 
serious dissipation is risking (?) a week’s 
salary on the Notre Dame Eleven when 
it plays Army. 

ows 

We received the following from Carl 
Hazard and it warmed our heart for he 
is noted for his keen discrimination and 
outspokenness in the matter of trade 
publications. 

“We congratulate— 

Your introduction and the handling 
of the “We Congratulate” column in the 
August issue.—You for the very interest- 
ing article, ““Business Today and Always”’ 
by Mr. Hasslacher, and your genial 
reference to the author “We” in the 
“We” page.—The subscribers and ad- 
vertisers of CHmemMIcAL MARKETS, whose 
encouragement and support makes such 
an interesting publication possible.” 
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